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P RE FA CE 

During recent years I have examined a rather appalling 
number of candidates in Geography (fully 150,000) for 
various Examining Bodies, e.g. the University of London, 
the Civil Service Commissioners, the Royal Society of Arts, 
the College of Preceptors, two or three County Councils, and 
one or two Colonial Governments; and this has brought 
me a stream of questions from all parts of the world on 
what may be called “ odd points ” in Geography. 

These questions have, of course, been very varied both in 
subject and in difficulty ; but the mass of them have been in 
reference to the work of students from 13 to if years of age, 
and to phenomena of the “ Culture Zone ” of the Northern 
Hemisphere. And there has been this unity in them, that all 
have been prompted by the desire to know whether one could 
suggest any geographical basis or influence which would 
help to explain or account for the particular phenomena, e.g. ; 

Why the Swedes invented cream separators; 

Why the Swiss were the first people to adopt conscription ; 

Why a particular language should become a lingua franca; 

Why the modern Greek is such a feeble imitation 0/ the ancient 
Greek ; 

Why Portuguese women are so ugly; 

Why the Buddhist colour should be yellow; 
and so on. 
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The mere fact of such questions being asked from the 
geographical standpoint is an eloquent testimony to the vast 
improvement in the teaching of the science in recent years 
and the consequent increase of interest in it amongst the 
pupils. And it has encouraged me to put into consecutive 
form a series of answers to such questions. The book was 
not written, therefore, with any wish to support or attack 
any theory, racial or other; but, now that it is finished, it 
seems to me that it might form An Introduction to the 
Study of Geographic Control. 

I asked my publishers to illustrate the book in colour 
because I believe that the brush gives so much more truth 
than the camera, especially about foreign lands, with their 
strange and significant colouring. Of course, the camera 
is an admirable scientific and democratic weapon ; but, like 
an old cosmographcY or our half-educated democracies—in 
strong contrast to a modern bacteriologist or a crowd in 
ancient Athens—it ignores the most essential of all the 
Teaching arts, the Art of Selection. 

The brevity of the “Index ” is intentional. The book is 
intended for School use, not for reference; and my recollec¬ 
tion of my own work as a boy convinces me that nothing 
else gives one such a grip on a book as making a Subject- 
Index of it for oneself. 


University College, London, 
December ro, 1909. 


L. \V. Lyde. 
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MAN IN MANY LANDS 


CHAPTER I y 

THE HOMELAND ^ 

i y 

Part v. Whole.— Home is the World in m i niature._an a^= 
the World is Home “ writ large.” Climate alone puts 
every part into relation with the whole of which it is 
a part. Sunshine and rain are not special blessings 
confined or denied to any one zone, but essential parts 
of a great climatic system that embraces the whole 
round world. Here is one reason for preferring to call 
the constant winds of temperate latitudes by the old- 
fashioned name of “ Anti-Trades,” instead of adopting 
the modern fashion of calling them “ Westerlies.” One 
cannot use the term “Anti-Trade” without realising 
that one is speaking of what is only a particular 
manifestation of a world-wide phenomenon. 

In the same way, almost the smallest garden has 
differences of soil or climatic exposure that illustrate 
not only the essential dependence of the plant on the 
place, but also the fundamental laws on which the 
interchange of products, e.g. between temperate and 
tropical lands, ultimately depends. 

(Geographic Control. —The relation between the 
organic and the inorganic is known as “ Geographic 
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THE HOMELAND 


Control,” because the place “ controls ” the character of 
the product; but, especially with regard to the higher 
kinds of life, the organic reacts on the inorganic. The 
roots of plants play a considerable part in breaking up 
the rock on which they live, and man leaves his mark 
even on the desert. It is the special interest of 
Geography to study the action of the inorganic on 
the organic—the response of the organic to the in¬ 
organic control—the full meaning of environment. It 
is the special interest of History to study the reaction of 
man on that environment. 

AGRICULTURE 

Lincolnshire. —Both aspects of the matter may be 
illustrated from the counties round the Wash, e.g. 
Lincolnshire and Norfolk. Lincolnshire consists of a 
large fertile plain, crossed from north to south by two 
lines of upland, and skirted by fenland from the mouth 
of the Nen to that of the Trent. The drained fenland 
makes splendid pasture for cattle and horses, as the 
chalk downs of the eastern upland do for sheep; the 
limestone of the western upland has encouraged the 
working of local iron-ore at Frodingham and Scun¬ 
thorpe; the position of Grimsby, under the lee of 
Spurn Head and between the famous “ Silver Pits ” 
and the dense “ textile ” popula'tltms of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, as well as between the Ek>gger Bank and 
Billingsgate Market, has made the town the Metropolis 
of the British fishing industry ; and the fertility and 
climate combine to make the county the most important 
in England for agriculture, especially for wheat and 
barley, peas and beans, turnips and potatoes. 

Enormous crops of potatoes have been gathered in 
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recent years, owing mainly to two causes. A Fen 
farmer went to shoot snipe in Ireland, and was so 
much impressed by the qualities of a ‘ bog potato 
which he came across, that he took some home with 
him. Another Fen farmer, who went to spend a holiday 
at Dunbar, was told that the Haddingtonshire potatoes 
“ keep ” so well because they are dug before they are 
mature, the summer in those latitudes not being always 
long enough to ripen them properly. So many Lincoln¬ 
shire Fenmen now use Irish seed and the Scotch system 

of early digging^ ... f , _ 

Norfolk give's a similar instance of the human 

“ reaction.” Its seasonal changes of temperature and 
rainfall show distinct likeness to those of Normandy, 
which is the part of France most favourable in soil, 
climate, level, and supplies of manure, to the growth 
of wheat. The Normandy farmers, who have greatly 
improved their methods in recent years, and co-operate 
in every way with one another, noted that, while their 
average yield was under 20 bushels per acre, that 
of the Norfolk farmers was over 30 bushels. They 
preferred their own kinds of wheat, but wished to have 
a larger yield; and they decided to send some of their 
own seed to Norfolk, and to bring back the harvested 
crop for sowing in Normandy. The result was 
astonishing; indeed, the demand for the English- 
grown “ French ” wheat for sowing in Norfolk was so 
great that the Normandy farmers could not get as 
much as they wanted. 

Natural Products. —This experiment was a deliberate 
attempt to make use of special local conditions, and so 
to recognise the fundamental principle of Geographic 
Control; and its success is a guarantee of its being 
repeated, probably on a much larger scale. But its 

1—2 
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importance is not confined to the immediate present. 
It is evidently a step towards a better classification of 
products in Economic Geography. They should be 
classified, not as “ Natural ” and “ Artificial ”—what is 
provided by Nature for man without any effort on his 
part, and what he provides for himself, but as 
“Natural” and “Unnatural”—those which are, and 
those which are not, produced under the most favour¬ 
able conditions. To use a bit of land, for instance, for 
an unsuitable crop is a waste of time and labour, 
money and opportunity; but deliberate attempts to 
avoid such waste are characteristic of advanced civili¬ 
sation. Primitive man, in his habits and products, 
reflects the influence of his geographic surroundings very' 
clearly, but quite unconsciously. With an advance in 
civilisation man is able to react so much on his 
environment that its influence is not so obvious, though 
it is really working even in the most unlikely cases. 

CLIMATE 

Holiday Lands. —For instance, it almost seems 
stupid, at first sight, for people to go for their summer 
holidays to places where the summer is always more or 
less wet; but there is a definite climatic cause at the 
back of the proceeding. 

Thus, thousands of people go ever)' year to the 
“Lake District” of Cumberland and Westmorland. 
There are many other parts of England where the 
climate is equally healthy, but there is no other part 
with such beautiful scenery, and this beauty has an 
intimate relation to the rainfall. The map shows how 
the land is a land of lakes and mountains, both radiating 
from the great peak of Helvellyn ; and the cause of 
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this curious symmetry is that originally there was just 
one huge dome-shaped mountain, of which Helvellyn 
t seems to be the core, as Scafell and Skiddaw are out¬ 
lying fragments. These “ fragments ” are still more 
than 3,000 feet high, and their height and their nearness 
to the sea and to the warm S.W. winds cause them 
still to have the heaviest rainfall in England ; and, 
of course, in olden days, when the height was much 
greater, the rainfall must have been much heavier. 
Consequently, the original “dome” was weathered by 
storm and stream into its present form ; and where the 
weathered gorges have been “filled ” by streams, we 
have such lakes as Windermere and Grasmere, Keswick 

and Ulleswater. 

The great lakes of the Grampian district—Loch Tay, 
Loch Katrine, and Loch Lomond—have had a similar 
history; and, though the mountain mass is much larger 
than in England, it consists essentially of detached 
units, the result of which can be traced in the very 
definite limits of such old political units as Breadalbane, 
Badenoch, and Mar. The very presence of lakes sug¬ 
gests that the land is going through a change of form. 
For rivers, in passing through lakes, always tend to 
drain them away by blocking up the head with silt, 
and cutting away the foot in the effort to get out. 

If people do not go to “ the Lakes ” for their summer 
holiday, they often go to the seaside ; and here again 
geographical conditions are the deciding element. 
f Along the low sloping shores of Lancashire there are 
magnificent sands, as at Blackpool and Southport ; and, 
as a dense population has grown up on the neighbouring 
South Lancashire coalfield, these sands are conveniently 
near and are very popular. People who want a bolder 
and more bracing coast, can find it where Llandudno 
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faces north in the lee of Great Orme’s Head, or at 
Whitby and Scarborough, or at Cromer and Hunstan¬ 
ton ; but the keen east wind that blows on the east 
coast, especially in Spring, is rather trying to invalids. 
If a mild climate is essential, it must be sought on the 
west or the south coast, best of all in the south-west 
corner, at such places as Penzance and St. Ives; but 
the insular climate of Bute, coupled with the beautiful 
scenery of mountain and glen and kyle, makes Rothesay 
equally suitable, especially for those who prefer a cooler 
latitude. People whose special need is for warmth, can 
find it under the southern escarpment of the South 
Downs, e.g . at Bournemouth and Ventnor; and, in any 
case, the choice of places will often be decided by ease 
of access—Londoners, for instance, having easiest 
access to the dry and bracing east coast, e.g. at 
Margate, Ramsgate, and Deal, or to the eastern half of 
the south coast, e.g. at Folkestone and Hastings, East¬ 
bourne and Brighton. 

Inland places also have their supporters, especially 
amongst rheumatic people. For instance, Bath has 
natural hot-springs, which fed the old Roman baths 
there, and lies sheltered in a natural amphitheatre of 
hills, which give it much natural beauty ; and Chelten¬ 
ham has very similar advantages, though its mineral 
springs are less famous. Matlock and Buxton, in addi¬ 
tion to mineral springs, are perched high on the lime¬ 
stone hills of the Peak District—famous, like almost all 
limestone areas, for its caves. It is through such caves 
and cracks that the rain-water sinks down into the 
earth—dissolving the limestone, and thus enlarging the 
caves as it goes—until it reaches a depth where the 
internal heat of the earth warms it; and, when it is 
warmed, it easily dissolves some of the substances 
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SCOTTISH POLITICAL CENTRES 

through which it flows, e.g. sulphur and iron. As the 
weight of water above this subterranean boiler 
increases, the warm mineralised water must find its 
way out somewhere—as a mineral spring. 

> 

POLITICAL CENTRES 

Town Sites. —The mountain mass is not only much 
larger in Scotland than in England, but also much 
higher and much steeper; and therefore—even if the 
rainfall were not also heavier—the chief Scottish rivers, 
would have greater volume and faster pace than the 
English. And this causes them not only to cut the long 
narrow troughs which form the typical glens and straths 
of the Highlands, but also to carve broad estuaries, 
which help to compensate for the uselessness of the 
rivers themselves for navigation ; so that important 
commercial centres in Scotland are generally much 
nearer to beautiful scenery than similar centres in 
England. For instance, the foot of Loch Lomond 
comes within five miles of the Clyde below Glasgow ; 
and even the mouth* of the “dashing Dee,” which 
comes tumbling down past Braemar and Balmoral from 
above 4,000 feet on the Cairngorm Mountains, has been 
made into a good harbour. 

Though the Dee falls over 2,000 feet in the first three 
miles of its course, its average pace is not so great 
as that of its neighbour, the Spey; and the greater pace 
has given the Spey a greater cutting power, so that it 
has carved a very deep valley. This valley has become 
an important railway route, partly because of its length 
and depth and the difficult character of the mountains 
on both sides, but mainly because it has —via Glen 

* Aberdeen means the " mouth of the Dee,” as Abcrystuitli means the 
" mouth of the Ystwith.” 
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Garry and the famous Pass of Killiecrankie, cut by the 
Garry—easy access to the Tay valley; and the impor¬ 
tance of the Tay valley is due to its being, like the 
Forth valley, one of the few good links between the 
Highlands and the Lowlands. 

Under such circumstances one expects to find the 
Lowland power in olden days concentrated round some 
river-girt, castle-crowned rock, at the highest point to 
which the river is usually navigable into the fertile 
agricultural “ carse,” or drained marsh, while the limit 
of Lowland influence will be marked by outposts of 
civilisation in the shape of religious foundations nestling 
under the earthly protection of a fort-crowned hill. 
Perth and Stirling, the great road and river and railway 
junctions of central Scotland, with their important 
military depots, still command practically all the traffic 
between north and south, while the old cathedral towns 
of Dunkeld* and Dunblane have lost their old im¬ 
portance. 

The Border land between England and Scotland, 
especially in the broad fertile plain of the Tweed basin, 
offered many similar sites; but the fertility of the plain 
made the religious foundations richer than in the north, 
as the greater danger of the position made it necessary 
for the castles to be stronger. What is called the 
“ Scott Country ” is specially famous for its ruined 
abbeys and castles, as at Melrose, Dryburgh, and Kelso. 
It is quite typical of such an area that the site of the 
lowest ford by which armies could cross the Tweed east 
of the Cheviot Hills, should be now a railway junction, 
and should have given its name to the regiment of 
the Coldstream Guards. 

♦ Dunk eld. (“The Fort in the Hazelwood”) is still surrounded by 
remains of Shakespeare’s *' Birnam Wood." 
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The importance of isolated crags has now died out: 
towns do not need now to be placed on such sites for 
safety; and, if placed there, they cannot expand with¬ 
out losing their essential “ hill ” character, and descend¬ 
ing on to the plain. But, amongst our oldest towns, 
such sites were the rule. The great castles of Edin¬ 
burgh, Stirling, and Dumbarton stand on such crags ; 
and Ireland has similar sites in the old religious centre 
of Cashel, the river-girt, castle-crowned rock of Kilkenny, 
and the famous scar of Londonderry. Sometimes, 
where there was otherwise a very suitable position, but 
no hill, an artificial mound was made, as at Downpatrick, 
or Dun-Patrick. The position was so important, on 
the isthmus between Dundrum Bay and Strangford 
Lough, that a vast mound was made half a mile wide, 
and with three ramparts, to defend the little port below 
it. This was the old capital of the Ulster kings. 

In England most of the old “hill ’’ towns are small, 
perhaps because their old military character, especially 
the great fortified wall, prevented their expansion ; but 
many of them are still religious and political capitals, 
and almost all of them are railway junctions, the one 
common feature being control of a great route—of trade 
or war. Carlisle and Chester are typical instances. 
Both stand on red sandstone rocks, and in each case 
the castle and the cathedral are built of the same stone ; 
and Carlisle commands the route round the Eden estuary 
between the Cheviots and Solway Moss, as Chester 
commands that round the Dee estuary between the 
Welsh hills and the Pennines. Both were easily reached 
by the small ships of olden days, but in each case the 
contraction of the tidal-wave into the funnel-shaped 
inlet causes the tide to rise very fast and very high. 
Similar conditions are found on the north side of the 
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Solway “ Marches ” at Dumfries, and on the south side 
of the Welsh “ Marches ” at Chepstow; and the con¬ 
sequent bore at the latter is one reason for Newport ^ 

having taken the place of the “ old-port ” at the mouth 
of the Wye. 

This bore reaches as far as Gloucester, which was 
therefore the first really safe port for the small ships of 
old times ; and, as the river was also narrow enough 
here to be bridged, the city became very important— 
with its typical castle and cathedral, and now its railway 
junction. The river is now embanked below Gloucester, 
but the riverside plain was enriched for centuries by 
the mud left by the floods ; and it is partly this fer¬ 
tility, and partly the mild “ oceanic ” climate, that 
has made the Vale of Berkeley famous for its “ Double 
Glo’ster ” cheese. Above Gloucester the riverside 
plain has also been greatly enriched by mud left by 
floods, especially in the Vale of Worcester and the 
Vale of Evesham ; and the Pershore (literally “ Pear- 
shore ”) district between the two vales is now one of 
the chief fruit-growing areas in England. 

ECONOMIC CENTRES 

Local Industries. —It is to precisely such local advan¬ 
tages that we owe the rise of a particular industry in a 
particular place, and the character of the prevailing 
industry obviously affects the habits of the mass of the 
population ; but it is not always easy to decide the com¬ 
parative influence of the purely physical and the purely 
climatic causes. For instance, the Cheddar cheese of 
Somersetshire rivals the “ Double Glo’ster,” and is made 
under the same climatic conditions ; but it comes, not 
from an alluvial plain, but from the limestone slopes of 
the Mendips—with their typical caves and gullies. 


ECONOMIC CENTRES 
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Even when the physical cause seems obvious, it is 
not safe to ignore climatic and other conditions. For 
instance, wherever the lias clay is found flanking the 
oolitic escarpment, there good cheese can be made, 
whether the climate be that of Somersetshire and Glou¬ 
cestershire, or of Leicestershire and Huntingdon¬ 
shire—round Yeovil and Tewkesbury, or round Melton 
Mowbray and Stilton, with an average yearly rainfall 
of 37 inches or of 27 inches. On the other hand, all 
the places mentioned have the same average yearly 
temperature of 49 0 F.; and Wensleydale—like Cheddar, 
in a district of carboniferous limestone, but with 
distinctly less heat and more rain—produces some of 
the finest cheese on the market. 

This carboniferous limestone encourages horse- 
breeding as well as cheese-making. Many of the best 
cart-horses in the world are bred on the carboniferous 
limestone of Clydesdale and West Yorkshire, as many of 
the best hunters are bred on that of Tipperary and 
Galway. In the case of Tipperary, coal is actually 
mined in the neighbouring county of Kilkenny ; and 
the dairy industry, which includes the making of 
condensed milk at Clonmel, is now really more impor¬ 
tant than the horse-breeding. 

The physical cause might seem to be working alone 
in the case of an industry closely connected with the char¬ 
acter of river-water. For instance, the water of the 
Frome at Stroud, like that of the Leven at Alexan¬ 
dria, is peculiarly suitable for dyeing “ grain,” i.e. red, 
colours; both have easy access to coal and to large 
markets, and the one is as famous for “ uniform ” cloth 
as the other is for “ Turkey-red.” So the water of the Tay 
has given Perth the largest dye-works in the world ; the 
water of the Esk at Penicuik is very suitable for paper- 
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making, and the great printing-works of Edinburgh 
require large quantities of paper; the water of the 
Dane and other “ Peak ” tributaries of the Trent has * 
given rise to—or greatly assisted—the silk industry of 
Macclesfield and Congleton, Leek and Derby. 

Textiles. —But why silk ? Why not cotton ? Access 
to coal and raw material and markets is as easy as it is 
for the line of “ cotton ” towns along the torrent-scarred 
hills of East Lancashire; but the rainfall—under the 
lee of the Welsh mountains—is 12 to 15 inches less, 
and the relative humidity is much lower, than in 
Lancashire.* This is more suitable for an animal fabric 
than for a vegetable one; or, if the latter is used, it 
must be more or less confined to lace and hosiery and 
other “open-work ” purposes, as at Nottingham. All 
the mass of the people on or near the coal-bearing 
flanks of the Pennines are, therefore, involved in textile 
work; but, as you go eastward across the range, you 
find woollens coming in, e.g. at Rochdale, as you find 
silks coming in when you turn to the south. 

It is, therefore, not the access to Atlantic-borne 
cotton or local coal or Pennine water-power that has 
drawn the Lancastrians into the cotton trade, but their 
high relative humidity; and the towns with the most 
humid climate and the best water control the spinning, 
e.g. Bolton and Oldham, while the chief weaving 
centres are in the drier Ribble basin, e.g. Preston and 
Blackburn. Of course, the Bolton water is admirably 
suited for bleaching and dyeing purposes; and an east ^ 
wind at once alters the humidity. The cotton-spinners, 
therefore, have one great advantage over most of us— 
they may have fine weather for their holidays, just 
because the best time to give them holidays is when 
the dry east wind makes the cotton “ obstreperous. 
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TEXTILES AND MACHINERY 

And it is equally significant that Arkwright was a 
barber in Bolton, and made—by dyeing hair the 
money which he devoted to working out the inventions 

which revolutionised cotton-spinning. 

Machinery.—Eventually these natural advantages 
drew as they were bound to do, the cotton industry to 
Lancashire; and this meant the dependence of the 
whole county on machinery, far more than half the 
total number of “ mule ” spindles in the world -being 
in England. But a machine can only teach what it 
practises; its work is practically perfect, and therefore 
it cannot make any progress or improvement. Thus it 
is essentially non-moral; and, when people are poring 
over it for hours, it is apt to breed in them an idea of 
its own “ perfection ” and “ cocksureness.” When they 
are more or less uneducated, this sometimes leads to a 
bumptiousness which is rather out-of-keeping with 
bodies enfeebled and dwarfed by factory life, and which 
finds vent in the Lancashire version of: “What the 
Bandar-log think now, the jungle will think later.” 
But it is the same essential faculty, though disguised as 
a far-seeing and well-founded self-confidence, that has 
given England so many really great men from Lanca¬ 
shire. At the back, then, of any unselfish demand for 
limiting the hours of textile workers is the conviction 
that the nation ought to prevent so many thousands 
of her citizens from spending more than the barest 
possible minimum of time over a medium which 
practically denies the fundamental condition of human 
happiness—progress. 

This cotton industry is at present based on coal, and 
this introduces another element. 

Miners. —The Lancashire coalfield has its nominal 
centre at Wigan, but it covers a total area of over 
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200 square miles, lying roughly between St. Helens 
and Burnley, Chorley and Oldham; it covers prac¬ 
tically the whole “ cotton ” area, and contains some \ 
of the deepest workings in the kingdom. A mining 
population is, therefore, blended with the textile popula¬ 
tion ; and at once a gambling element is introduced. 
The hard work and the constant danger mean high 
pay ; the high pay breeds self-esteem; and the belief in 
your own judgment and the constant taking of risk 
seem always to encourage gambling. 

But in Lancashire there are no chalk “ Downs,” with 
their typical flat-topped ridges, porous soil, and short 
springy grass, such as enclose what is called the 
“ London Basin,” and formed in olden times the high¬ 
ways to Stonehenge. They were highways then because 
the mass of the lowland was forested marsh, while they 
were porous and treeless; and to-day they provide such 
racecourses as the breezy flat of Epsom on the North 
Downs, where the “ Derby ” is run, and the East 
Anglian Ridge at Newmarket. Gambling in Lancashire 
has, therefore, as a rule, comparatively more to do 
with greyhounds and pigeons and football than with 
horses. 

Site Control. —These treeless downs were of very 
great importance in former times. They gave a natural 
line of approach to London from almost every quarter 
except the north-east, so that now every great railway, 
except the Great Eastern and the Great Western (which 
uses the Thames-cut gap at Goring), has to tunnel its 
way into and out of London. When people rode over 
the hills instead of going by train through them, such 
places as Blackheath and Bagshot Heath were notorious 
for highwaymen ; and on the Bagshot (Bags-holt, 

“ Badger’s Copse ”) Heath there was evidently abun- 
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dance of “cover” in which to hide, because the chalk 
is topped with sand. 

Nearness to London now makes such sites suitable 
for market-gardens, schools, and suburban towns, as at 
Mitcham, Harrow-on-the-Hill, and Hampstead ; indeed, 
“ site control ”— i.e. nearness to London dominates 
all the “ Home Counties,” though London in turn 
depends absolutely on the Chilterns for its water- 

supply. ... , 

It is nearness to the Metropolis, for instance, that 

accounts for the absence of good old independent towns 
—for the laying-out of hills as parks and pleasure- 
grounds, and of flats as market-gardens and football or 
cricket grounds—for the preservation of forest in 
earlier days as “chases” for Royal sportsmen. If in 
this forest there was a sand-topped hill, it would not 
only be above flood level, but also would have a dry 
and broken surface, an acceptable home to heath and 
pine-copse. Such a site always had an attraction for 
monks, and the monks of Westminster were no exception 
to the rule. They seized the one nearest to them, and 
made it their “ Home-stead the fish-ponds were made 
in the reign of Henry VIII.; the heath proved to be 
a fine site for watching the hollow way up which the 
Great North Road ran, as the Great Northern Railway 
runs now, past “ Holloway ” station ; fog, too, creeps 
up the depression still, as it did when Warwick lost his 
life on the edge of Hadley Wood ; and fog was thought 
to have some power of spreading plague in the dreadful 
years 1665-6. Then crowds flocked to the chalybeate 
well on the Hampstead Heath, as they flocked to similar 


mineral wells at Epsom and Tunbridge ; and so the 
fortune of Hampstead was made. 
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STRATEGIC CENTRES 

Farther away the Downs have more strategic import¬ 
ance. The remains of British and Roman camps show V 
the military value, even in the earliest times, of treeless 
heights overhanging the sea, especially where they were 
backed by the Weald, with its stores of iron and of oak 
for smelting purposes and for shipbuilding, as behind 
Rye and Winchelsea, Hastings and Lewes. When 
Norman dukes came to reign in England, another 
consideration came into view — the natural lines of 
communication with Normandy. The “ Narrow Seas” 
widen out greatly to the west of the longitude of 
London, leaving Newhaven and Fecamp—now repre¬ 
sented by Newhaven and Dieppe, because the connec¬ 
tion is essentially with Paris, not with Normandy and 
Maine—as the most westerly ports across this part of 
the Channel. But the sea “ narrows ” again between 
the Cotentin peninsula and the Isle of Wight, putting 
Cherbourg into obvious relations with the Solent. 
Access inland here was easy, via the Stour and the Avon 
or the Test and the Itchen. The Avon route, which leads 
directly up to Stonehenge, made Wilton (“ Wily-town ”) 
the political and religious capital of Wessex, as the 
Down-pastures make it now one of the chief sheep- 
markets in England, though — once the danger of 
invasion was past—Salisbury, at the confluence of the 
Wily and the Avon, had a better commercial position; 
and the Itchen route made Winchester ( Wintar-ceaster , 

“ the Plain-castle ”) first the Saxon capital of England 
under Egbert, and then the favourite seat of the 
Norman Court. 

When the English Court was subsequently moved to 
London, the natural lines of least resistance between 
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the two cities ran through the North Downs by either 
the Basingstoke Gap or the Farnham Gap; and it is 
quite appropriate to the geographic conditions that the 
approach on London from both gaps should be guarded 
by the great camps of Aldershot-that the relief should 
allow the North Camp to be divided from the South 
Camp by the Basingstoke Canal—and that the railway 
which now threads both gaps, should have its terminus 

at “ Waterloo.” 

These Downs are not rugged or high, nor difficult to 
climb or to march upon ; but they are lonely and treeless 

_because waterless. Abundance of rain falls on them, 

but the chalk is so porous that it soon disappears. It 
is this fact, therefore, and not their value as actual 
physical obstacles, that made them important from the 
strategic point of view. They give a wide outlook, and 
they withhold water and other necessaries. Their im¬ 
portance is waning, however, for modern methods of 
agriculture and increasing population are encroaching 
on their lonely spaces, just as on the “ beat ” of the 
old-fashioned sportsman who shot behind dogs. 
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CHAPTER II 

TEMPERATE MONSOON ASIA 

The original home of the Yellow Man was probably 
the Tibet “plateau”—in days long before it had been 
raised to its present height, and hemmed in by almost 
inaccessible mountains ; and from this home the various 
branches of the race dispersed northward and west¬ 
ward into areas of dry climate with extremes of cold, 
or southward and eastward into areas of hot climate 
with extremes of moisture. Scattered over the desert 
and steppe, therefore, we now find the Mongols proper 
—fatalistic and apathetic, sullen and reserved; massed 
in the Monsoon area we find frugal and industrious 
peoples in temperate latitudes, e.g. in China and 
Japan, and indolent and reckless peoples in tropical 
latitudes, e.g. the Malays and Siamese. 

Buddhists. —The mass of these Monsoon peoples are 
nominally Buddhists, but essentially spirit-worshippers, 
worshipping not only disembodied human spirits (es¬ 
pecially those of their ancestors), but also the “ innu¬ 
merable spirits, good or bad, which people earth, air, 
and water, heaven and hell.” 

Physique. —The typical traits include high cheek¬ 
bones, oblique eyes, and lank black hair, not growing 
in the form of a beard. The presence of a beard, 

therefore, at once becomes significant. In the case of 
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the Koreans and the “hairy” Ainus—as in that of the 
degraded Blacks of Australia, whose Caucasian beards 
look most incongruous above their typical calfless Negro 
legs—the beard speaks of a Caucasian element; and 
this in turn may account for the great importance and 
high civilisation of Korea in very ancient times, as the 
blend of Caucasian, Mongolian, and Malay in the 
Japanese may account for the remarkable characteristics 
of that people. In this case the Mongol clement seems 
to show most in their physical appearance, e.g. their 
short stature and lank hair; the Caucasian element 
shows most in their very white skin and their mental 
qualities, especially that sense of personal honour which 
is so feebly developed in most Asiatics ; and the Malay 
element shows most in their emotional and religious 
qualities, e.g. the deification of their rulers, and that 
most typical of all the “ heavenward ” aspirations of a 
sailor race, the flying of kites. 

The influence of the fishing race is, again, very strong 
in Burma, where another peculiarly un-Asiatic trait is 
found in the profoundly democratic equality of the 
people. This is quite typical of a fishing race, as is 
the high position held by women ; and the Buddhist 
religion itself is completely transformed by the demo¬ 
cratic influence, even the priesthood not being in any¬ 
way a special or privileged class. Indeed, every man 
is a priest for a shorter or longer time, first going to 
school in the monastery, and then entering the priest¬ 
hood and wearing the yellow robe. 

Climate. —The most important geographic influence 
over all this area is climatic—the Monsoon, due to the 
alternate domination of land and sea ; and the indrawing 
of moist winds to the heated interior in summer results 
in most prolific vegetation, because the heat and the 
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moisture come at the same time, and prodigious denu¬ 
dation, because the heaviest rain comes when the soil 
is most expanded. The temperate belt must be dis¬ 
tinguished, however, from the tropical. In the former, 
the results of denudation are seen partly in the vast 
deposits of wind-blown loess, which implies great 
extremes of temperature rather than torrential rainfall; 
and the cold, dry winter, characterised by cold, dry, 
“ yellow ” winds, blowing outward from the high- 
pressure area of the interior, cleans and pulverises the 
soil, gives the plants a long resting time, and braces 
and energises man. In the tropical belt, on the 
contrary, there are miles and miles of alluvial swamp ; 
and, given the moisture, there is nothing to check 
effectually the growth of plants, e.g. bananas and such 
palms as the areca and coconut, so that there is prac¬ 
tically no anxiety about the food-supply. 

CHINA 

The essential condition of these Monsoon phenomena 
is the meeting of vast areas of land and sea, the one 
very hot in summer and very cold in winter, while the 
other is cool in summer and warm in winter. And, as 
China not only faces the hugest ocean in the world, but 
also is on the edge of the hugest continent in the world, 
and cut off to landward by the highest and largest 
plateau in the world, she occupied — in days when 
transport was slow and difficult—a position of profound 
isolation. 

Chinese Isolation. —Isolation, fertility, and extremes 
of dry cold and damp heat—what have these con¬ 
ditions meant for China ? In the first place, the 
isolation has been peculiarly complete and effective, 
because the boundaries are not artificial frontier-lines 
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plotted out mathematically by man, but broad tracts 
of land that form real obstacles to communication. 
Thus, in the north a broad belt of mountain and steppe 
—supplemented, where there seemed to be need, by the 
i,600 miles of the Great Wall—separates China from 
Mongolia and Manchuria; in the west the Tibetan 
escarpment is so difficult and intricate that to this day 
there is only one regular route up it —via Tachienlu and 
Batang; and along the south there are jungle-clad 
mountains, pierced only by the tortuous valleys of 
wide, deep, swift rivers, such as the Irawadi and the 
Mekong. Inside these tracts of natural boundary the 
Chinese were so much isolated that it became as 
natural for them to look upon their land as the “ Middle 
Kingdom,” the centre of the world, as it was unlikely 
for their early development to be in anyway interrupted 
from outside. No visitors, traders, or conquerors were 
likely to bring, e.g. new words into the language; and, 
with no means of comparing themselves with other 
people, the natives came to believe that they were Jins, 
or Chins —“ The Men.” 

Chinese Civilisation. —And they certainly were ahead 
of their “ neighbours,” mainly because of the fertility 
and the river-transport inside these safe frontiers. The 
fertility is extraordinary, owing to the fact that the hills 
are covered almost as deeply with wind-blown loess as 
the plains are with river-borne alluvium. The climate 
and relief emphasise this. The Peling range, between 
the Hwangho and the Yangtse areas, is an old granite 
backbone that forms a real climatic barrier ; the heaviest 
rains fall on the highest mountains or those nearest to 
the sea, and the drier parts of the land can generally 
be irrigated with very little difficulty or get sufficient 
summer rain. 
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The fertility of the loess—due to its rich mineral 
elements never having been washed away by rain or 
exhausted by plants—led naturally to agriculture taking 
the form of gardening, i.e. being a matter of “ hand ” 
cultivation of very tiny “ holdings and the climatic 
barrier of the Peling range, like that of the Alps in 
Europe, made the products north and south of it more 
or less “ complementary,” thus leading to exchange, 
e.g. of the rice and sugar of the south for the barley 
and beans of the north. The consequent interdepen¬ 
dence of the areas inside the natural frontiers favoured 
the development of a people homogeneous in language, 
customs, and religion. 

Thus, natural fertility, land cultivation, and climate 
combined to make agriculture give a great return; and, 
though the annual winter made industry and foresight 
necessary, the people could have leisure—at all events, 
until the population became very dense. The latitude, 
too, guaranteed a fairly long winter day, without clouds 
to interfere with the light, so that the need for artificial 
light, in days when all such light was very feeble, was 
minimised. Above all, there were the great rivers. 

Transport. —In days long before the invention of 
railways or even of road-making, as still where there 
are neither railways nor roads, no towns could really 
prosper except on or near a waterway ; and China has 
more suitable sites for such “ early ” towns than any 
other country in the world. Town life was, therefore, 
possible in almost the earliest times—though up to the 
present day centres of population are rather areas than 
spots, just as the frontiers are rather tracts than lines— 
and thus the people got that intellectual stimulus which 
is felt most strongly where there is constant and varied 
intercourse between man and man. 
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Early Progress.— The great development of early 
times was, therefore, mental as well as material. 
Thousands of years before Christ there were schools 
and school-books in China; indeed, the Chinese civil¬ 
isation is one of the oldest in the world. Some one 
has said that the way to realise the age of China is 
to suppose that a man who had been a great traveller 
in the days of Solomon, could visit the scenes of his 
old journeys again now. He would be disgusted with 
the ruin of Solomon’s old kingdom, the wonders of its 
irrigation agriculture long vanished before the inroad 
of pastoral nomads ; he would see in Egypt many of 
the strange picture-writings on which he had seen the 
old Egyptians working, but there would be no one left 
who could write them or even read them ; but, if he 
went to China with some of the “ cash ” in his pocket 
which he had used on his previous visit, he would find 
that they were still current, and that he could buy the 
same things as he used to buy with them. 

Now what would the effect of all these geographic con¬ 
ditions be ? Let us take just one point—the language. 

Conservatism. —If the Chinese were persuaded that 
they were the ideal men, and that they lived in the 
centre of the universe, they could see no object in 
changing either their home or their ways of doing 
things; and, if so, in the course of 4,000 years and 
more, they were bound to develop an extraordinary 
type of conservatism and power of inertia. That in 
itself would have affected the language; but, as we 
have seen, there was another consideration—their early 
mental development had included the art of writing, 
and schools. Now a language is very unlikely to 
change much after it is once reduced to writing, 
especially if the written words are learnt by children. 
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Still more would this be the case if, as in China, a 
new “ picture ’’-letter had to be invented for every 
new word, such as are brought into a language by 
visitors to a country, by traders, by conquerors. 

Language. —Amongst an old, old people, who have 
made no progress, it is not very strange, therefore, to 
find a very primitive form of language—in fact, a 
“ Baby ” language, consisting almost entirely of short 
words of one syllable, and the meaning indicated by 
a picture. At the same time, but for this picture 
language, the people would probably never have 
become really united. Communication inside the 
country, apart from the rivers, is not very easy; the 
Peling range is a great barrier between north and 
south; and, as the loess weathers into steep-sided 
narrow gorges, communication in some parts is like 
threading your way through a maze. One result of this 
is that each district has more or less a dialect of its own. 

For instance, this picture-letter— A —is known in 

all parts of the country to represent a “ featherless 
biped,” i.e. y to mean man ; but in Peking it is called 
jin, in Canton yan, in Ning-po ntng. The Peking word 
would be understood probably over all northern and 
most of central China, where the Mandarin dialect 
prevails; but in the south even places so near to one 
another as Amoy, Swatau, and Canton, would use 
quite different words. 

The people are, however, curiously homogeneous, 
partly because of the character of their frontiers and 
partly because of the similarity of their occupations; 
and their number is 400,000,000. Wherever you go, 
you see people ; the country has not only the largest 
population in the world, but the most evenly distributed 
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population. One result of this is that, though the soil 
is so fertile, and the rivers teem with fish, everyone has 
to work hard, and every scrap of land has to be used ; 
and even then thousands of the people emigrate every 
year, and many of those who remain at home live in 

caves or on boats. 

Towns. —It is not safe to judge the population of a 
town in China by any English standard, because the 
people live under such different conditions. For 
instance, the houses have usually only one storey ; 
and, as each room has a roof of its own, a rich man’s 
house, even without its gardens and fish-ponds and 
shrines, may look like a small village. There are very 
many towns, all more or less walled, and most people 
prefer to live inside such a walled town ; and out in the 
country villages, where there is no wall, there is a high 
“ windowless” round tower, in which the villagers and 
their beasts take refuge in time of danger, the beasts on 
the ground floor and the people in the storey above, 
which has a few slits for windows. As the houses are 
crowded together very closely, and the streets are very 
narrow so as to economise the precious space, the towns 
always look dark and cramped; and the gloom is 
increased by the practice of stretching awnings (made 
of bamboo mats fastened to bamboo poles) across from 
roof to roof to keep off the sun, the canopy also serving 
to imprison the various unpleasant odours which rise 
from a city of perhaps 1,000,000 persons crowded into 
1,000 winding streets ( cf . p. 47). 

The only obvious advantage of this crowding is 
warmth in the dry, cold winter ; for, though the dryness 
makes the cold more bearable, the actual temperature 
is very low. In the south, of course, the winters are 
much less cold than in the north ; but even in the south 
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the people wear two or three coats, one on top of the 
other. Elsewhere it is quite characteristic for a con¬ 
siderable portion of the floor-space of every house to be 
occupied by a large brick oven, on which the people 
sit and have their meals, and sleep at night. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the staple food of the country, rice, is deficient 
in warming, fatty elements as well as in nitrogenous 
elements ; and, though this may supply a climatic excuse 
for the Chinaman’s ecstasy over a fat duck or goose or 
pig, it does not compensate the poor man. All, rich 
and poor alike, eat the same food—rice ; the difference 
is in the quantity, not the kind. 

JAPAN 

Site. —A narrow, but shallow and stormy, sea sepa¬ 
rates China from Japan; and it is characteristic of the 
region that the wind blows in winter out from the con¬ 
tinent, and in summer into it. The fogs and snow¬ 
storms which are so common in winter, were bound 
to deter the stay-at-home gardeners of the continent 
from venturing across to Japan then; and the inblowing 
Monsoon would not help them across in summer. 
Japan was likely to be isolated, therefore, not only as 
an island group, but also by the character of its seasonal 
winds—except perhaps from islanders living towards the 
south, e.g. the Malays (c/. p. 19). 

Structure.—There are, of course, many respects in 
which the isolation of Japan produced results similar to 
those in China ; but there are also important differences. 
It was originally part of the mainland, and its present 
separation from the mainland shows that it lies along 
a region where the earth’s crust is subject to consider¬ 
able disturbance. It is also very mountainous, near 
very deep sea, and exposed to torrential Monsoon rains. 
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In such a region these conditions render the land 
subject to constant earthquakes and volcanic disturb¬ 
ances ; and there is at once less likelihood of our finding 
e .„. large permanent buildings, and more likelihood ot 
the inhabitants having learnt to face sudden danger with 

composure. . r , 

Composure. —This composure is one ot the most 

obvious characteristics of the people, and one sees it 

even in the smallest children. They bear pain without 

a murmur, and are always quiet and polite even in the 

face of much provocation. Indeed, they seem to us 

quite unnatural, or at least terribly “ old-fashioned and 

the latter impression is strengthened by the fact that 

there is no distinctive kind of dress for children— which 

at all events prevents adults from trying to dress like 

children. The Japanese children dress exactly like 

their parents, and—except in the matter of colour— 

small boys and girls also dress alike. In colour there 

is a difference, as the boy’s clothes ought to be yellow, 

while his sister’s are red. Why this difference of 

colour ? 

Buddhist Yellow. —The fundamental reason is that 
these Monsoon lands of South - Eastern Asia are 
essentially Buddhist, and Buddha was a man. Ancestor- 
worship, therefore, runs through the males of a family ; 
and this makes the boy far more important than the 
girl. But these “ Buddhist ” lands are rich in plants, 
e.g. cutch and safflower, which produce dyes, especially 
yellow and red; and one of these, turmeric, is not only 
one of the very few dyes which will fix themselves on 
vegetable fibres without a “mordant” {i.e. usually a 
mineral salt), but also one which can be converted by 
an alkali {e.g. the ashes of the plant) from its normal 
yellow into a red—as a subordinate colour. At all 
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events, yellow became the typical Buddhist colour, 
being definitely prescribed as the proper colour—because 
the cheapest—for the cloak which the monks ought to 
wear over their rags. 

Boys and Girls. —Except in this one important 
respect, boys and girls are on fair equality, and they 
share between them the two lucky numbers —5, 
evidently referring to the fingers, and 3. At the 
age of 5 a small boy first puts on hakama, i.e. 
trousers ; and his “ Feast of Flags ”—a very typical 
observance for a fishing people—is held on the 5th 
day of the 5th month. The small girl ceases to have 
her head shaved at the age of 3, and her “ Feast of 
Dolls ” is on the 3rd day of the 3rd month. 

Dolls. —This “ Feast of Dolls ” is very important, 
having a very great effect on the vividness of the 
ancestor-worship. The O-Hina, the “Honourable 
Dolls,” are kept with the greatest care, some being 
hundreds of years old ; and, as each doll is dressed in 
its original costume,* and each doll’s-house has its 
original furniture, a strong historic sense is fostered in the 
people. This sense is often lacking in a land where, as 
e.g. in Japan and Russia, houses are regularly built of 
wood, and thus very liable to rot or be burnt; and in 
this respect the Japanese present a marked contrast to 
the Russians. 

Clans.—Of course, the isolation of the country was 
likely, in this respect, to make the people not only self- 
centred and self-contained, but also very conservative. 
It was too far from the old centres of civilisation to 
have any share in early international commerce; and 
at the same time the number and the varied relief of 
the islands gave rise to a good deal of rivalry, peaceful 

* Or, if that had fallen to pieces, an exact copy of it. 
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and warlike, which would develop strong “ clan ” feel¬ 
ing and lead to the careful preservation of historic 

memories. 

This “ clan ” feeling was very strong under the old 
“ Feudal System,” under which the lord, or Daimio, 
and his Samurai, or gentry, formed an indivisible self- 
contained unit. The gentry lived only to serve their 

l orc l_in war, and held all kinds of trade and industry 

in profound contempt. When the Feudal System came 
to an end in 1868, and the Samurai were disbanded, the 
need at once arose for them to earn their living; and to 
them the most obvious way of doing this was to serve— 
in some capacity, e.g. either to serve an individual as 
a domestic servant or to serve the State as a policeman. 
It is as typical of the land, therefore, that ladies should 
not be ashamed of doing house-work, and that you 
should always, in speaking to a servant-maid, address 
her as San (“Miss”), as that the police service at 
once became admirable,—because these Samurai were 
accustomed to military command, they were trained 
athletes and wrestlers, and they possessed the tradi¬ 
tional respect of the people. 

Home Life. —The Japanese, as we have seen, are 
typically “ Yellow ” in their physical characteristics, 
e.g. their hair, which is lank and black, and which 
makes, by its lack of lustre, an excellent background 
for ornaments, e.g. a comb or long pin, usually made 
of “ tortoiseshell ” from the innumerable turtles caught 
off Nagasaki; but habits change more easily than 
physical features, and the Japanese habits are not so 
typically “ Yellow.” ; 

All typical sides of the national life may be intimately 
related to the structure of the islands and their Monsoon 
climate, e.g. the presence of alluvial “ fans ” at the 
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mouths of valleys as ideal rice-grounds, and the facilities 
for irrigation,*—the abundance of china-clay in the 
decayed crystalline rock,—the development of modern 
industries and “ Sea Power ” in connection with the 
rich coal-fields in the old sedimentary rock,—the dense 
undergrowth of a typical Monsoon climate, and the 
consequent lack of pasture,, \yith its accompanying 
dairy, wool, and leather industries. 

The last consideration obviously covers both food 
and clothing. Food is, of course, the prime necessity 
of life. There are climates in which, as in parts of 
Japan in summer, people practically do not need clothes 
or shelter or fuel, or almost anything else except food ; 
and even in England men will go without anything else 
rather than food. But “ One man’s food is another 
man’s poison ”—not only in the case of individuals, but 
also in the case of whole classes of men and areas of 
country. 

The fur-hunter north of the Great Slave Lake must 
eat as much animal fat and other heat-producing foods 
as he can get; the British officials in Bonny and Brass 
and other towns on the Niger Delta, if they adopted 
the same diet, would be dead in a week. If one travelled 
from the Equator to the Arctic Circle, one would find 
that, as different latitudes and altitudes brought with 
them marked differences of climate, one would have to 
make corresponding changes in one’s own diet; and in 
each country there would be some product, or products, 
which would provide the typical—and probably the 
most suitable—food of the people. 

Civilisation is altering this. Modern methods of 
transport make it cheaper to send, e.g. mutton over 

* A favourite occupation for boys is the making of, and playing with, 
toy water-wheels. 
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the 12 ooo miles of ocean between New Zealand and 
the Thames than over the 50 miles of land between 
the South Downs and London ; and the \\ hite man, 
especially if of English-speaking race, insists on having 
his own usual food—whether very appropriate or not 
—wherever he happens to be on the face of the 

Ca c\ h othes.-^ii^rtdimental relations between climate 
and clothing are much the same as those between 
climate and food. The climate decides, in the first 
place, of what material the most suitable clothes 
should be made, and then whether or not such 
material can be produced on the spot. 

The latter is obviously the more important question, 
especially before the development of commerce. The 
natural thing is for men to use the best they have at 
hand, even if it is not the ideally best; but “ best ” 
means very different things in different places. For 
instance, in Japan, where the climate is very favourable 
to the silkworm and equally unfavourable to sheep, silk 
may be an article of common use, as eider-down is in 
Iceland, whilst wool may be a luxury. 

Both these, however, are animal products; and, 
though Japan is well north of the tropics, its summer 
conditions are very “ tropical,” and we may find that 
the most suitable clothing is made of some vegetable 
product, not an animal product at all. The general rule 
is the same for clothing as for food : use plant products 
where plant life is most luxuriant, and vice versa. 

In both respects Japanese life is very simple. Their 
usual food consists of rice, tea, fish, various jungle 
vegetables, and sauce; and their clothing is either of 
cotton or of silk. The forested hills are as favourable 
to the tea-plant as the alluvial plains are to the rice ; 
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and the absence of dust and city* smoke are as favour¬ 
able to the quality of the tea as the high latitude is 
to that of the rice. The cold Kurile current brings 
swarms of edible fish to the west coasts of the islands, 
and the “ Monsoon ” jungle provides ferns, bamboo 
shoots, etc., in prodigious abundance. The climate 
is also favourable to the growth of beans—the founda¬ 
tion of the famous soy sauce ; and the lack of flavour 
in the other foods encourages the use of sauces and 
pickles in excess — not to mention the practice of 
allowing some of the foods, e.g. fish, to “ mature ” 
until they are “ tasty.” 

A Typical House.—Almost all aspects of this “Climatic 
Control ” are epitomised in the ordinary house of a 
Japanese labourer. It consists of posts—made of the 
ubiquitous bamboo, a floor—also of bamboo, and a roof 
of straw-thatch, such as he “thatches” his own head 
and shoulders with in the rainy season as a protection 
against the Monsoon downpour. This obviously makes 
a single open room, but it can be modified. 

The land is so subject to earthquakes that it is 
inadvisable to give the house a second storey or a heavy 
roof; and the Japanese are so fond of air and sunshine 
that in any case they prefer, except in very bad weather, 
to leave the whole of one side— t.e . the front—of the 
house open. But there are obvious advantages in 
outside walls and internal divisions for this one room ; 
and the cheapest strong material for both is paper, as 
the country is rich in “paper-making” plants. The 
paper for the outside walls requires to be oiled, and 
wooden shutters are added at night. At night, too, if 

* Apart from the two cities of Tokyo and Osaka, there are only five 
towns of any size (over 150,000 people)—Kyoto, Yokohama, Nagoya, 
Kobe, and Nagasaki. 
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. : n the day, paper-covered frames are fitted into, 

“ IS ,h' 

sitting-rooms —as are needed can be provided. 

■ Thfs almost seems to guarantee an alternation of 
stuffiness and chilliness ; but the removal of the screens- 
in the morning converts the largest house into a single¬ 
room, which can be thoroughly aired with the greatest- 
ease, and in cold weather you can carry about in your- 
arms a small stove filled with “ live; charcoal- 

The furniture of such a house is equally simple 
some thick straw mats, a low stool for a table, a few- 
wooden pillows and cotton quilts, and various kitchen 
utensils, e.g. teapots, cups, bowls, charcoal stove, etc.. 
The floor is covered with thick, fine matting, so white- 
that you are afraid to walk on it ; and no one does walk 
on it in boots. Foot-gear for indoor use is limited to- 
thick white “ gloves,” which serve both as socks and as. 
slippers; out of doors you add straw sandals in fine, 
weather and wooden clogs in wet weather, leather being, 
always a luxury in a climate adverse to the ordinary. 

leather-producing animals. 

There are obvious advantages in these arrangements, 
as far as safety from earthquakes is concerned, and they, 
throw light on statements such as the following : “ The. 
great earthquake of 1871 destroyed 130,000 houses.”. 
But there are disadvantages, too. d he land is, as its- 
flag shows, the “ Sunrise Land ” ; and in the “ sunrise”* 
land it is unfortunately thought unlucky even to sleep in. 
darkness. In every room, therefore, at night there is a- 
lighted candle in a large square paper lantern, so that- 
the slightest earthquake is followed by an appalling- 
number of fires, the bamboo-framed oil-paper blazing, 
magnificently. In modern times the use of lamps,, 
filled with the cheapest petroleum, has been growing; 
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but naturally this has not lessened the number of fires, 
though the fumes, like those from the stove, can escape 
so easily through the chinks in the paper walls that few 
persons are suffocated. 

In this, as in most respects, there is little or no differ¬ 
ence between the houses of rich men and poor men. 
None of them have chimneys or doors or passages; if 
you want to go from one room to another in a “ divided ” 
house, you slide back a “ leaf ” of the partition. Even 
in the matter of ornaments there is not much difference. 
A rich man keeps the mass of his furniture in a cement- 
built and so-called “ fireproof ” warehouse, and brings 
out each article in turn ; and even the poorest house 
will have a vase or two and some flowers. 

Flowers. —Japan is a paradise of flowers, mainly 
because the winter—though cold—is dry and sunny ; and 
the favourite flowers of the people illustrate their 
climate and their history. The people have been 
warriors for centuries, as shown in the typical historic 
toys for the boys, e.g. flags and swords; and the change 
from the dry, cold winter to the wet, hot summer, and 
vice versa , is always accompanied by terrific storms, which 
ruin all flowers, and which the small boys imitate in 
their top-spinning games, calling their humming-tops 
“ Thunder-tops.” The favourite blossoms, therefore, 
are such as come before the spring storms, e.g. cherry 
and plum, and such as come after the autumn storms, 
e.g . iris and chrysanthemum, the long sharp leaves of 
the iris being regarded as “ sword-blades,” and the 
spreading petals of the chrysanthemum as the radiating 
gleams of the " rising sun.” 


CHAPTER III 

TROPICAL MONSOON ASIA 

These tropical Monsoon lands, of course, resemble 
their temperate neighbours in many ways ; but in some 
ways they present interesting contrasts. The purely 
geographical problem, however, is complicated by 
important political factors, due to the influence or 
actual presence of European intruders ; and this in¬ 
trusion has gone so far that now there is only one 
political unit in the whole area which is even nominally 
independent—Siam. 

SIAM 

It has been said that the whole “ Siam ” or Shan area, 
i.e. the whole peninsula south of what are still called 
the Shan States, can be divided, like Caesar’s ancient 
Gaul, into three parts. Each of these is roughly a 
river basin, and each “ basin ” is more or less under the 
dominance of a different Power—the Mekong “ basin ” 
under the French, the Salwin “ basin ” under the British, 
and the Menam “ basin ” under the Siamese. 

Length v. Breadth. —Any country which is confined 
to the basin—or, at all events, to the valley—of a single 
river is apt to be found too long for its width, especially 
in early times or uncivilised regions. In either case 
transport is usually slow and expensive, and it becomes 
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very difficult to know exactly the right spot from 
which to try to govern the land. This difficulty has 
been illustrated again and again in the history of such 
areas as Egypt and Great Britain, e.g. in the political 
rivalry of Cairo, Alexandria, and Thebes, or of Win¬ 
chester, London, and York ; but it is found even under 
quite “ modern ” conditions, e.g. in Queensland, the 
habitable part of which is largely confined to a strip of 
land parallel with the eastern coast. There the great 
difficulty is to meet the demands of the sugar-planters 
of the north, who want to get labour cheaply and to 
sell their sugar well, without injustice to the miners of 
the south, who want cheap sugar and high wages. 

Thai.—The same kind of conditions, aggravated by 
tremendous physical obstacles, such as mountains and 
jungle, prevented the early inhabitants of these three 
river basins from developing any political unity and 
founding a powerful State. They just formed a series 
of independent “ clans,” calling themselves—-as the 
Siamese do to this day— T'Jiai, “ the Freemen,” or “the 
Independents.” This name was appropriate only so 
far as their inter-clan relations were concerned. In¬ 
ternally it was most inappropriate, as each unit seems 
to have been under a “ Feudal ” bondage even stricter 
than that of Japan. The leader, or king, was “free,” 
but every other soul within the unit was his “serf”; 
and no doubt it is largely the result of such conditions, 
continued through centuries, that makes the Siamese 
so lacking in a sense of personal dignity. It also helps 
to account for their contented spirit : they are not con¬ 
tinually fancying themselves overlooked and underrated. 

It was this tendency to disunion which ruined the 
attempt to convert the whole peninsula into a Shan 
empire, with its capital at Ayuthia, and which even- 
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tually has reduced Siam to the position of a Buffer 
State between Burma and Assam. Thus propped up 
between British and French territory, the people are 
almost confined to the banks and riverside lands of the 
Menam, or Maa-nam (“ Mother of Waters ”). And 
almost all that is most typical in the native life, houses 
and food, superstitions and modes of transport, seems 
to have more or less direct relation to the two great 
influences—the “Mother of Waters” and the Monsoon. 

Houses. —In such a latitude the long Monsoon rains 
(May to November) not only produce a dense growth 
of “wet jungle,” but also make the rivers subject to 
terrific floods, so that a position which might make a 
very appropriate site for a house or village in the dry 
season, is profoundly unsuitable in the wet season. 
Further, the densely forested mountains which shut in 
the river basin, are less suitable than the riverside flats 
for growing rice; and these flats are so admirably 
suited for rice-growing just because they are subject to 
wholesale inundation by the river for eight or ten weeks 
(September and October) every year, while their firmer 
areas are the natural home of the two indispensable 
palms of the Siamese—the coco-nut and areca-nut. 

All things combine, therefore, to make the people 
live on or near the great river; and, as the floods 
practically forbid them to live near it, they have to live 
on it. In what ? It seems to make little difference 
whether they live in a floating house or in a boat; the 
former has the more accommodation, and the latter is 
rather the easier to move. The question of material 
may also be important, the choice lying generally 
between bamboo and teak. The bamboo is extra¬ 
ordinarily abundant, and therefore cheap and accessible, 
and it is very easy to work. But it lacks the weight of 
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the teak, its strength, and its power of resisting both 
the weather and the white ant. Bamboo may be pre¬ 
ferred, therefore, for the house, and teak for the boat. 

In any case, experience has taught the Siamese the 
wisdom of building their houses on a raft made of innu¬ 
merable bundles of bamboo, as the Mesopotamian boat¬ 
men make their timber rafts of numerous “ bladders ” of 
inflated sheepskins ; for, if one or two, or even a dozen, 
break or rot or come loose, they are easily replaced. 
On these bamboo pontoons, loosely moored, so that 
they may move with the tide, houses of all kinds are 
built, including even theatres and jails, things for sale 
—in the case of “ shops ”—being exposed under a 
veranda in the front of the house. 

Transport. — Bangkok, though often called the 
“ Venice of the East,” is, except when flooded by the 
tide, a city of canals rather than a city of islands; but, 
while Venice has a unique character amongst Italian 
towns, Bangkok is quite typical of all the towns—or, 
rather, large villages—of Siam. Indeed, water transport 
is so obviously the only natural means of getting about 
the country that there are no native vehicles for land 
use, although there are now some roads ; and, when the 
roads were made, such vehicles had to be imported from 
neighbouring lands, e.g. the rickshaw* from Japan and 
the gharry from India. 

There are, of course, villages not on water; but even 
in these the houses are built on piles of teak or 
bamboo, and transport to and from them is mainly 
done by pony or buffalo. These animals generally live 
in the “ stable ” made by the space beneath the floor 
and inside the piles, and in wet weather the pony—if 

* Horses would be dangerous to pedestrians in the narrow, busy 
streets, as carriages would be to their occupants on country “roads,” 
in Japan. 
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not the other animals-goes upstairs and lives on the 

veranda, or baranda, as it is in Malay. 

The choice of this particular place for the stable is 

due to several causes. One is that it is the cheapest 
way of providing a shelter for the animals from ra n 
and robbers; another is that the nearness greatly 
facilitates the work of saving the beasts in time of 
sudden flood ; and a third is that it also facilitates the 
task of feeding them, etc. The food can in many cases 
even be dropped through the holes in the bamboo- 
plaited floor, this being the regular way of getting rid 
of the superabundance of refuse which the Siamese— 
though very clean in person—allow to defile their 
houses. What the domestic animals will not eat, is 

consumed by scavenging pariah dogs. 

Food.—In such a climate, where in any case meat is 


to be avoided, rice, fish, and jungle fruits are the 
obvious foods. The fruits grow in great abundance — 
coco-nuts, bananas, mangoes, etc.; and the fish are 
almost as plentiful as the bamboos from which the 
fish-traps are made—except in Upper Siam, where in 
the dry season most of the streams run more or less 
dry. But the staple is rice, which is even given to, 
and eaten by, the domestic animals. There are only 
two meals a day—one before the great heat begins, and 
the other as soon as it has gone ; but quantities of tea 
(and tobacco and betel-nut) are consumed in the interval 
between the “ breakfast ” and the “ high tea ”—an 
interval during the greater part of which (io to 3, 
roughly) the heat is so intense that even elephants* are 
not worked in summer. The flavourless character of 
the staple food, and the cloying effect of the climate on 


* The elephant is essentially a "night ” beast, which explains its 
acuteness of touch and smell. 
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the appetite, encourage a demand for sauces, which are 
made usually of pepper or some other home-grown 
spice, and stale or even rotten fish. 

Games. —The amusements of the people are, again, 
curiously in keeping with the other conditions of their 
life. Obviously, boat-racing is sure to be one of the 
outdoor games for boys ; and Siamese rules allow you 
to upset your rivals if you can—an operation attended 
with no danger, as they are magnificent swimmers, an 
ordinary method of settling a dispute, e.g. about a 
loan, being ordeal ” by diving or swimming. But 
this is almost the only game which involves any real 
physical effort. The climate seems to have the same 
deadening effect on the energy as it has on the appetite; 
and, as the one needs the spur of strong sauces, so the 
other needs the spur of excitement. Now that the 
“Age of War” is gone from the world, peoples who 
used to get their excitement from inter-tribal warfare, 
as in Siam and the Fijis, almost always turn to 
gambling—if possible, in connection with fighting. In 
Siam the gambling is connected with fighting crickets, 
fighting cocks, fighting carp, fighting kites, etc. The 
carp is specially interesting, because, as in Japan, it is 
emblematic of vigorous manhood—breasting currents, 
leaping rapids, and daunted by no difficulties; and the 
kite-flying is more or less a seasonal game, i.e. more 
typical of the Monsoon climate, as in winter (up till 
March) there is little or no wind. Games for girls are 
more or less limited to various uses of “ dolls’-houses, 
the houses themselves, the furniture, and the dolls 
being made of mud, which is used also by boys for 
“ mud-balling ” one another and “ catapulting” birds. 
The typical game for adults is chess, which certainly 
requires the two great “virtues” of Buddhism abstract 
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contemplation and scientific anticipation (of results 
from definite moves). 

Superstitions.—As we have seen, it is “contrast” 
that is typical of these Monsoon climates— e.g. rivers 
in raging flood in the wet season and mere trickling 
rills in the dry season, so that in Upper Siam they are 
peculiarly lacking in fish ; but Siam is too “tropical ” 
in latitude to feel or show the contrasts as they are 
shown, e.g. in China and Japan. The jungle, there¬ 
fore, is much denser and more extensive in Siam than 
in Japan, and many of the Siamese superstitions seem 
to be connected with it. For instance, the monks are 
more or less exempt from regular chanting of prayers 
except during the heavy rains (July to September 
inclusive); and you can “ make merit ”—though both 
materials and labour are very cheap—by building a 
temple or a “ free-hotel.” Both temple and rest-house 
are, of course, built of wood ; and the change of seasons 
is so trying that they fall to pieces almost as soon as 
they are built, which gives plenty of opportunities for 
“making merit.” The natural course would be to 
keep the old ones in repair, but there are two objections 
to this: you do not want to pile up “ merit ” for some¬ 
one else, and Buddha left no command for people to 

worship him as a God, still less in any particular 
building. 

A tropical Monsoon climate is always exceedingly 

favourable to the growth of flowers, especially with 

yellow and red colours (c/. p. 27); and the devout 

Buddhist always commemorates his ideal by leaving 

quantities of flowers before the Images or Relic-Shrines. 

It is recorded that a Prince placed before “ the Shrine 

of the Tooth ” in Ceylon 6,480,320 flowers on a single 
occasion. 
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Yellow and red, which are the prevailing colours 
(with blue) amongst the birds as well as the flowers, 
thus become symbolical; and they are always preferred 
for dress colours, though “ dress ” does not mean much 
more than a square of bright-coloured calico fastened 
up into the shape of a pair of knickerbockers, and worn 
in the same way day and night, on land and in the 
water. To this the women generally add a bright-red 
scarf wound round their bodies. Red is specifically 
the colour of “joy ” or “good luck.’’ All babies are 
called Dang (“ Red ’’); and the chewing of the betel-nut,* 
with its blood-red juice, is the universal occupation for 
a great part of the day. Even the red glow of sunset 
is “joyful,” because the West is the land of “complete” 
Nirvana, though beds are not allowed to be placed with 
the head to the west, where the sun “dies,” any more 
than the house itself is allowed to have an even number 
of rooms, three being the number preferred. 

Less admirable, from the European’s point of view, is 
the local interpretation put on the command “Thou 
shalt not kill,” which is held to forbid the annihilation 
of fleas, mosquitoes, and all the other pests which 
flourish in wet jungle. The words should, of course, 
under such circumstances, include also fish; but, in 
this case, it is pointed out that the fisherman only 
pulls the fish out of the water, after which it dies a 
“ natural ” death. 

The most typical economic products ot wet jungle 
are elephants and teak, and the two are closely con¬ 
nected, for without the elephant it would be practically 
impossible to carry out any considerable trade in teak. 
The trees have to be cut in the wet season, when there 

* Even in England it is prepared for dentifrice—as “areca-nut’ 
tooth-paste. 
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is such a depth of soft mud that the fall does not 
damage the timber, and no animal except the elephant 
can cope with either the depth of mud or the weight 
of the ^timber. The national flag of Siam is a white 
elephant on a red ground, while the merchant flag is 
white elephant on a blue ground ; but neither the 
elephant nor the teak is really as important as the 
bamboo, which is “the pivot of industrial life It 
grows in groves, from 20 to 4° feet high, with stalks 
from 2 to 16 inches thick, and provides almost every 
necessity of ordinary domestic life—mats and string, 
baskets and buckets, vegetables and water-pipes, etc. 


BURMA 

Valley-King'dom. —Burma is, even more than Siam, 
a valley unit: for, though the Salwin seems to be a 
much greater river than the Irawadi, the piece of the 
Salwin basin now included in Burma is Shan rather 
than Burmese. And the valley of the Irawadi is much 
narrower and more shut in than that of the Menam. 
To west and east it is bounded by densely forested 
yomas (“ backbones ”), the sides of which fall precipit¬ 
ously into the narrow valley; and, as the great river at 
the bottom of the valley is very wide, the lowland— 
except about the latitude of Mandalay—is very narrow, 
and the isolation of the land is very complete. 

Buddhism.—Like Siam, then, Burma is a typically 
Monsoon land, with a typically Buddhist people, living 
a typically river-side life; but its nearness to old centres 
of civilisation in India has had obvious effects, e.g. on 
the religion of the people. Buddhism is said to hold 
the same relation to Brahmanism as Christianity holds 
to Judaism ; in each case the older religion was pro¬ 
foundly formal and exclusive, and any reaction against 

6—2 
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it was bound to breathe a spirit of universal charity and 
social equality. It is only natural, therefore, to find 
the purest forms of Buddhism, i.e. of reaction against 
Brahmanism, in the nearest lands to India which could 
be regarded as separate—separated by sea or by in¬ 
accessible mountains, i.e. Ceylon and Burma ; and, as 
this reaction was so strong as to include equality of the 
sexes as well as equality of so-called social “ grades,” 
Burma is in some respects peculiarly un-Asiatic 
(cf. p. 19). As the people seem to have reached the 
country, about 2,000 years ago, from Central Asia by 
what is still the only easy line of access to the area by 
land— i.e. one of the points on the Chinese frontier 
now tapped by rail, Myitkyina or Kunlong, the marked 
differences between the modern Burmese and the 
modern Central Asiatics may have some relation to the 
different geographic environment. 

In many respects, of course, the environment is very 
similar to that in Siam, so that there is a good deal of 
general resemblance between Burmese and Siamese 
villages, occupations, superstitions, etc. 

Length v. Breadth. —The political difficulty already 
referred to in the case of Siam (cf. p. 35) is repeated, 
and even intensified, partly because, if a dynasty comes 
to an end, its capital is held to be unlucky as in Siam, 
if a child is ill, his name is held to be unlucky ; and so 
in Burma a new capital has been chosen for every new 
dynasty, as in Siam a child may be re-named after 
every attack of illness. It is significant, however, that 

_with the exception of Prome, which is practically 

the apex of the delta—two districts have always been 
preferred for the capitals, the sheltered side of the Gulf 
of Martaban and the great bend on the Irawadi. Both 
Rangoon and Pegu are on the side of the Gulf that is 
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sheltered from the S.W. Monsoon, and both are 
characteristically—away from the fierce flood-currents 

of the Irawadi and the Sittang, Rangoon °" ^ 

most placid and most easterly distributary of the 
Irawadi, and Pegu well away from the most westerly 
distributary of the Sittang. Here obviously there are 
great advantages for commerce and enormous supplies 
of the staple food of the people, rice (cf. the export of 
rice from Bassein); but it was not the best centre from 
which to rule the country in early days. In these 
respects the great bend of the Irawadi was much 
superior, being not only essentially central, but also the 
point at or near which the main stream receives all its 
great tributaries, including the Mu and the Chindwin ; 
and here it is the “ Chinese ” corner that has always 
seemed the critical point, as illustrated by the sites of 
Ava, Sagaing, Amapara, and Mandalay, all at different 

times capitals of the country. 

Houses. —Again, the position of houses and villages, 
as in Siam, is decided more or less by the behaviour of 
the great river. At the head of the delta its level 
varies from 40 to 45 feet in an ordinary year, and in 
the wet season it floods the land for 10 to 15 miles on 
each side to a depth of 5 to 15 feet. “ Quays,” therefore, 
are barges moored loosely to the bank, and moving with 
the level of the river ; and houses must be “ floating ” or 
“ piled.” The materials, too, are the same—teak and 
bamboo; and the space under the lowest floor and 
inside the piles is, again, devoted to stables and 
rubbish-heap. 

The words “ lowest floor,” however, suggest a 
wonderful contrast. Not only is the presence of a 

* The old name of Rangoon was Dagon, which still survives in the 
name of the famous brick pagoda (321 feet high), " Sh\vay-Dag6n ” ! 
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second storey a sign of a much higher stage of material 
civilisation, but in this case it marks also a much 
higher stage of moral and social progress, as judged by 
the position held by women ; for in Siam the preference 
for a single storey is largely due to the fear that, if there 
were a second storey, women might sleep “ higher ” 
than men. At the same time, the Burmese spend very 
little on their houses, regarding them as purely tem¬ 
porary shelters, which are bound to be destroyed sooner 
or later—probably sooner—by fire or flood. 

Monsoon Contrasts.— These fires are typical of the 
Monsoon climate, being limited almost entirely to the 
dry season ; and then they are a blessing in disguise 
in many parts of the country, for they are the only 
check on the multiplication of the various insects and 
reptiles which are the natural product of wet jungle. 
Of course, in Siam their sanitary mission extends even 
to the houses (cf. p. 39) ; but the Burmese are cleaner 
and more refined than the Siamese, and the sanitary 
value of house-burning is correspondingly less. The fear 
of fires is, however, so great that most houses have two 
long poles propped against them, one furnished with a 
hook to pull the house down in case of fire, and the other 
with a “ paddle” end to beat the fire out. The incon¬ 
venience of having to pull your house down if it takes 
fire is so great, however, that galvanised iron is coming 
into use in place of the elephant-grass for roofing pur¬ 
poses—to the terrible disfigurement of the landscape. 
It is equally characteristic of the climate that almost 
half the trees are “ feathered ” and thorn-bearing ( cj . 
the cutch), leaf and bark being adapted to resist the 
drought of the dry season; hedges for gardens are 
generally made of cactus ; and the draught-cattle have 
food-reservoirs in the shape of humps. 
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Villages.—The villages and towns, which are only 
large villages, are similar in general appearance and 
position to those in Siam; but there are significant 
differences. One is the second storey already referred 
to (cf. p. 46), which incidentally hints at the unique 
measure of freedom enjoyed by women in Burma ; and 
the other is the presence of a stronger stockade, as a 
protection against the dacoits, whom historic events 
and geographical opportunity combined to encourage. 
As a rule, the village faces the river, and is open along 
the river-bank; but the other three sides are stockaded, 
each side having one large gate. It is typical of the 
climate to find the stockade so covered with “ Monsoon ” 
creepers, c.g. yellow convolvulus, that any normally 
active dacoit could easily climb it; and it is typical of 
the hospitality of the people to find beside each gate 
large jars of water, with split coco-nuts for cups, for the 
passers-by to drink from. 

Streets. —Inside the stockade the houses, like the 
village itself, are open on one side—that fronting a canal 
or a street; and these streets are typical of “jungle ” 
centres. Primitive peoples accept their environment, 
and seem never to feel the modern White man’s passion 
for getting rid of obstacles. For instance, their paths go 
round obstacles, e.g. a bamboo grove, never through; and 
this is especially the case where the ground is normally 
swampy, and the available route is very narrow. As 
the path develops into a street, it retains its original 
characteristics of narrowness and crookedness, and 
never progresses beyond the stage of being a mere 
“lane.” 

Outside the village, in most places, there are no 
roads, simply mud tracks; and transport is easy, 
therefore, only when the streams are so low that you 
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can drive your cart along their bed, i.e. the height of 
the dry season. The effect of this on the type of cart 
is very distinct ; for instance, the wheels are large, t 
with very wide rims, and very far apart. And, even 
with these precautions, they are constantly upset or 
sink axle-deep in mud—the latter a' cause of tem¬ 
porary joy to the European traveller, as the wheels are 
fitted in such a way as to keep up continuously a 
perfectly diabolical squeaking, which is assumed to 
scare away the evil spirits of the dark wet jungle. 

Superstitions. —Such a superstition seems excusable 
even to the unimaginative Briton when he first visits 
the country. The miles of dark jungle and the dense 
morning-mists on the river — both so favourable to 
dacoiting operations—are profoundly “ uncanny ” and 
mysterious ; you could believe them to be peopled with 
all sorts of evil things, and even the squeak of a wooden 
axle-tree becomes companionable. 

The precise design of the famous pagodas of the 
country reflects something of this. They are perched 
on hills, as far as possible, and rise in tier upon tier 
until the “ temple ” itself stands in the clear sunlight 
above the mists and fogs of earth. Each tier has its 
own roof, having once been the topmost ; and suc¬ 
cessive kings added, as a rule, successive stories, at all 
events in the case of the most famous pagodas, e.g. at 
Pagan and Sagaing. And, as each roof was built with 
widely projecting eaves to give shade to the platform 
below it, the characteristic “ fretted bell-shape ” of the 
buildings was evolved. 

As in Siam, again, there is a curious mixture of 
literal obedience and ingenious casuistry. For instance, 
the command not to kill is so interpreted as to give 
immunity to all the insect plagues, especially that curse 
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of the rice-planters, the leech ; but fish are caught—and 
eaten as soon as they “ have died of their own accord. 

Contentment.—Conditions of life in such an area are 
the reverse of stimulating. Even the most vigorous 
section of the community, the boatmen, like their 
fellows on the Nile, have always a current strong 
enough to carry them down-stream, and for half the 
year a wind blowing up-stream ; and, though the pilot 
needs to be slightly elevated to see ahead, he can be 
comfortably housed in a reed shelter on the roof of the 
deck-house. The typical silver filagree of Rangoon, 
the lacquering of bamboo bowls, the silk-weaving, the 
basket-making,* are essentially leisurely occupations; 
and the constant and excessive use of tobacco leads to 
further enervation as well as to physical defects, for 
the typical cheroots are so large that they permanently 
distort the mouths which are constantly holding them, 
and require enormous holes to be bored for their 
accommodation in the lobes ( of the smokers’ ears, where 

they are always carried. \ ^ A ' yC 

The truth is that alluvial soil and warm climate 

combine to give the maximum amount of food with the 
minimum effort from man, but under conditions which 
are enervating to mind and body. One cannot expect 
the permanent inhabitants of such an area to show 
either decision or energy; and their natural apathy and 
listlessness must be exaggerated by a religion which 
recognises no social grades, and therefore discourages 
personal ambitions. Further, the isolation of the land 
kept them for centuries untouched by the outside world, 
though the relatively easy access from Yunnan and the 
presence of jade along the route near Bhamo brought 

* Baskets are essential where climate, in limiting the amount of 
clothing, limits also the possible places for pockets. 
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in the industrious Chinaman; and, now that British 
railways run from the frontier to the sea, the Chinese 
foreigner is monopolising almost all branches of success¬ 
ful trade and industry in the “ Land of Pagodas.” 

INDIA 

White Men. —As this Monsoon area merges towards 
the north-east into a climate quite suitable for White 
men, and actually inhabited by people with a large 
Caucasian strain in them, e.g. the fair, bearded Koreans 
and the “ hairy ” Ainus, so it merges towards the 
south-west into a similar climate, suitable for and 
inhabited by White men, e.g. Rajputs and Sikhs. 
Both have their homes in the north-west, where the 
climate is least monsoonal, and where there is the one 
line of easy access to India from Central Asia, the 
Khaibar Pass. 

Though deeply sunburnt now, both Rajputs and 
Sikhs are essentially White men ; and their racial 
instinct is shown in their pride in their beards, which 
are “ cultivated ” and trained to an extent unknown in 
any other part of the world. They are Steppe warriors 
transplanted to the plain of Hindustan ; and their 
Steppe habits are betrayed by the way in which, like a 
barge-nomad in Holland, their women carry their whole 
family wealth in jewellery on their persons. But these 
are not typical of India, though the Sikh religion* is a 
sort of link between the Moslems and the Hindus; 
India is a collection of more or less hostile races and 
creeds, and typical common traits and habits are dis¬ 
appearing before the unifying influence of railway 
transport and British rule. 

* The Sikhs are not a race at all. only a religious body. 
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Brahmin v. Briton.— One of the most significant 
things about the land is that the Aryan strangers ( cf . 
p. 70), who came to dominate the agricultural plain of 
Hindustan, like those who came to dominate the Baby¬ 
lonian plain, had come from an average temperature of 
50° F. to one of 70° F., made still worse by the fact 
that there is no real winter to counteract the enervating 
and debilitating influence of the Monsoon summer. 
And so, though his intellectual and social superiority 
still lives in Brahminism and Caste, his political and 
physical weakness has made him give place to another 
White man, who also comes from the 50° F., but—goes 
back there, leaving his work to his sons and theirs. 
Nor is this the first time that the landsman Aryan has 
given place. Greek, Scythian, Mongol, Moslem, all 
conquered him before the British came over the sea ; 
but the fact that the old Aryan creed and caste have 
survived all conquests, suggests certainly the strength 
of the primitive race type, and possibly the ease 
with which fresh immigrants crossed the Pamirs to 
renew the vitality and increase the numbers of that 
type. 

The Pamirs. — This crossing of the Pamirs, “ the 
Plateau,” is no great thing. The particular centre is 
called Bam-i-Dunya, “ The Roof of the World,” not 
because of its height, but only because it is the point 
where the four great ranges of Asia—like the three 
great empires—meet. It is not really even a “ plateau,” 
but a group of converging valleys, filled up by centuries 
of weathering to a level of about 12,000 to 14,000 feet, 
thus forming what is known as a peneplain, some 4 
or 5 miles wide. As the air is very dry, there is very 
little snow; and what does fall, does not “ pack.” It, 
therefore, evaporates very fast, especially as in most 
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places the soil is of a dark colour which attracts the 
neat; and so the area affords good “ Alp ” pasture in 
summer, and offers certain obvious facilities for the . 
transport of man and beast—in peace, if not in war. 

The frontiers of India are far from being “ scientific ** 
in this direction, for there are scores of routes between 
the Iran plateau and the Hindustan plain, mainly torrent 
valleys where fair roads could easily be made ; and this 
may account for all the early invasions of India coming 
by land and from the north-west. This was the reason 
for their persistent failure. The frontiers are so difficult 
to keep up communications over, and the peoples are so 
mixed, that the land can only be held permanently from 
the sea; and, on the other hand, human life was so 
cheap* in these Monsoon lands that waste of it seemed 
immaterial. 


Its cheapness may be gauged by the way in which the human 
figure is caricatured, even in Japanese Art, in contrast to the idealising 
of, c.g. birds and fish. 
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CHAPTER IV 

SUB-TROPICAL SUMMER DROUGHT 

Summer Drought. —Perhaps the best contrast to these 
lands of summer rain in the east of Asia is presented by 
the lands of summer drought to the west. When the 
whole wind-system moves north with the sun in our 
summer, the Mediterranean area comes inside the 
Trade-wind influence ; and, as the N.E. Trades at their 
source are cool and dry, and move across the Mediter¬ 
ranean from cooler to warmer latitudes, they are—in 
the expressive phrase — “ rain-drinkers, not rain- 
droppers.” Summer drought is, therefore, typical of 
the whole Mediterranean region, as of similar latitudes 
elsewhere, e.g. California and Chili, Cape Colony and 
West Australia; and the most typical phenomena of 
the region have direct relation to this one fact, c.g. the 
importance of wells in Syria or Nile floods in Egypt,— 
the wonderful preservation (where man has let them 
alone) of old buildings in Greece and Italy,—such 
typical products as esparto and olive, orange and vine. 

World Centre. —Inside this area there are three lands 
which have at different times claimed, or been thought, 
to be the centre of the world—Egypt, Palestine, and 
Italy; and they have in common not only general 
climatic likeness, but also the general physical likeness 
of being “ too long for their width.” As to the general 
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en v ironm ent the Mediterranean area is a sort of world 

Gain ’ll g J Gat Vadety ° f rel ^ e ^—mountain and 
’ ValIey and sea > and w »th great uniformity of 
imate neither harsh m winter nor very enervating in 

summer It must always have been easy, therefore, to 
obtain that abundance of good food on which the pro- 

^. eSS °J anin early days depended; and the race, 
like the individual, must have matured quickly. 

Irrigation. The one great defect of the region was 
in its apparent advantage, viz. that winter rains are sup¬ 
plemented by facilities for irrigation, natural or artificial, 
in summer. There was, therefore, no imperious need to 
ma f t he work of one season supply the human needs 
of both seasons; and man did not concentrate his 
attention on that accumulation of a surplus which is the 
first step in the history of “ capital.” Consequently, 
peoples such as the old Greeks and Romans, coming 
into the area—after the separation of “ Europe ” from 
North Africa from latitudes where the conditions of 
life were harder, developed wonderfully at first; but 
they were likely, as time went on, to deteriorate— 
relatively, if not actually. 


PALESTINE 

Of these three lands, Palestine has undoubtedly most 
claim to have been the centre of the Old World, and is 
still in the most primitive state; and, as we have seen, 
primitive conditions usually illustrate best man’s depend¬ 
ence on his physical surroundings. In days when 
people travelled only by land, Palestine was the 
natural route between the Nile and the Euphrates, for 
the Syrian Desert was impassable, and the sea was too 
much dreaded; and the fertile plains of Philistia, 
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Sharon, and Esdraelon not only made the route very 
easy, but also supplied abundance of food and fodder, 
as the western edge of the great limestone plateau 
supplied water, all along the “ Great North Road.” 

Judaea.—It is important to remember that the Jews 
did not own, or even effectually control, this great road. 
They lived perched up on the bare lonely plateau that 
overlooks the road. Up there, amongst their stony 
pastures, where skins and stones still make the sling the 
natural “ weapon ” for preventing the sheep from stray¬ 
ing, they were wonderfully aloof from the road and 
all its bustle in peace and war—“ above ” it, literally 
and metaphorically,—spectators of history rather than 
makers of it. Indeed, all their important towns, e.g. 
Bethel, Jerusalem, and Hebron, were placed just far 
enough to the east of the water-parting to be invisible 
from the road. 

The deterioration of the land may be due partly to 
causes which have produced similar deterioration else¬ 
where in the Mediterranean area (c/. pp. 54, 71), but the 
purely irrigation side of the question is quite different. 
In this case the land could not be developed without 
irrigation, and the position of the Levant and the Red 
Sea made it possible to irrigate successfully; but the 
country, in coming under the rule of the Turks, passed 
into the hands of pastoral nomads, who neglected the 
irrigation which made agriculture possible, not realising 
that the prosperity of the land depended on agriculture. 
This decline of prosperity happened to coincide with an 
extension both of geographical knowledge and of the 
use of the sea, which ousted Palestine from its old posi¬ 
tion of the “ centre of the world,” so that its loss of 
importance as an inter-continental route was only 
aggravated by loss of internal productiveness. Even 
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a great Mesopotamian railway system would not now 
restore to Southern Syria any of its old “ central ” 
influence. 

This central position, of course, had its disadvantages 
as well as its advantages. It made it easy to invade the 
land, especially from Africa and Asia; and each course 
of invasion, like each stream of commerce, has left its 
mark. Amongst other results, we have to-day a curious 
mixture of races and languages in the country; there 
are Arabs and Turks, Greeks and Circassians, Kurds and 
Egyptians, as well as the " Syrian ” descendants of the 
old Canaanites. 

The house of a peasant reflects essentially the nomad 
origin of the people as well as the character of the 
physical geography. It is practically a reproduction of 
the tent. It consists usually of one large room, shared 
by the family and their domestic animals, the former 
having three-quarters—slightly above the level of the 
rest ; but the material changes with the relief of the 
land. Up on the plateau stone is to be had in excessive 
abundance, but it is very rare down on the alluvial 
plains. In the highlands, therefore, the walls are built 
of stone, while on the lowlands they are built of mud. 
What about the roof? Here, again, the Geographic 
Control is obvious. The porous limestone of the 
plateau, in the typical Mediterranean climate, does not 
encourage the growth of timber ; but on the coastal 
plain timber can be easily got—imported by sea or from 
the woods which flourish where the rain-water which 
has percolated through the limestone, gushes out 
“miraculously” at the foot of the rocky escarpment. 
On the plains, therefore, the mud walls are protected 
from “ the former and latter rain ” by piles of faggots 
on the sides facing the rainy westerly wind, and are roofed 
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with beams of wood, overspread with mud. By the end 
of the winter rains this flat roof is often covered with a 
» crop of grass, and you will see goats feeding on top of 

the house. 

Safety. —Where wood is scarce, but stone and lime 
are plentiful, the roof must be of mortar and stone; and 
this decides the shape. Obviously it cannot be flat ; 
it must be in the shape of a dome (like a mosque), 
which implies a great weight of stone. This weight, of 
course, throws great strain on the walls; and that is 
one reason why you so often see these hill houses with 
walls at least a yard thick. Another reason for these 
thick walls is the desire for safety, which also accounts 
for the absence of windows and even of a chimney, and 
for the strong wooden door that is found even amongst 
the poorest. If there is any window, it is always high 
up in the wall—too high for an enemy to shoot through 
it into the “ room and so it makes a fairly good 
“ chimney,” if there is no real chimney. All this means 
that the house is so dark and stuffy and smoky (even 
when charcoal is used for fuel) that it can scarcely be a 
pleasant place to live in. But the people do not live in 
it, as a rule; they do not always even sleep in it. 

As we have seen, the lowland houses have flat wooden 
roofs ; and these flat roofs are so useful that even the 
hill houses have them too. After the dome is finished, 
the stone walls are continued upwards until they are 
level with the top of the dome ; and then earth and 
rubbish are piled in until the whole makes the usual 
flat roof. Sometimes there is a sort of upper room on 
top of this, open to the sky or covered with a vine- 
trellis ; and here the family really “ lives ”—sitting 
there in the cool of the day, and sleeping there in the 
hot, rainless summer nights. The obvious way of 
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reaching this upper room is by a permanent staircase 
outside the “ house but, as it is the general storeroom 
for the family goods—where the precious lire-wood is 
stacked, the barley is dried, the olives are ripened—it 
is wiser, in a land where the typical nomad habits 
include plundering your neighbour, to have a movable 
ladder. Of course, the animals cannot, as a rule, share 
the roof; but they are safe inside the house, and—at 
all events on and round the edge of the plateau, e.g. at 
Bethlehem and Adullam,—there are numerous caves in 
the limestone which make both cool and safe stables 
in summer. Winter, of course, is the time of plant- 
growth, and the beasts can live out of doors all the time; 
but the rain which revives the grass, makes indoor life for 
men somewhat trying. The flat roofs do not throw off 
the rain, and it percolates through in that “continual 
dropping ” which the Wise Man compared to the con¬ 
stant nagging of a contentious woman. 

Town Life. —In such a land no one would expect to 
see wayside cottages ; people must collect in walled 
villages for mutual protection against marauders. For 
the same reason there are no suburbs to the cities. All 
the houses are inside the great wall, the massive gates 
of which are shut at sunset ; and even those of the 
richest look, from the outside, very little better than 
those of the poorest. No one wants his house to have 
any outside signs of wealth to attract the Bedouin 
robbers or the Turkish rulers ; and so the outside walls 
are often of mud and kept in a ruinous state, and the 
approach is almost blocked up with dirt and rubbish. 
It is the character of this approach, however, that may 
suggest to you that the owner is rich—if, for instance, 
it is long and winding, and opens into a winding 
passage, you may be sure that the owner has something 
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inside which he does not wish to be seen by any casual 

stander at the door. f 

Furniture and Food— The furniture of a peasant s 

house is practically limited to some grass or rush mats, 
to sit on,—some pots and pans, for cooking,—some jars, 
for storing water, oil, honey, and clarified butter, some 
large bins, made of clay worked up with crushed straw, 

and the mill for grinding the grain. 

The food includes, besides the articles already referred 
to, fruit and lentils. The water is, of course, of supreme 
importance ; and, if a man has a well of his own or a 
mortar-lined cistern, he often spreads his bed over the 
cover of it to make sure of the water not being stolen 
during the night. The fruit—dates or figs or grapes— 
generally forms the scanty breakfast, with a piece of 
bread; and, as bread is regarded by Moslems as a direct 
gift from Allah, it is always baked in large, flat “ cakes,” 
so that it can easily be broken by hand, and does not 
need to be cut by the “steel which drains the life¬ 
blood.” The same scanty materials may form the mid¬ 
day meal, but the day always ends with a hot supper— 
of rice and egetables, with some meat if possible. In 
fine weather the meal is cooked out-of-doors, the fuel 
being dried manure except where wood or straw is 
available. The dry Syrian sunshine soon makes a heap 
of manure as dry and odourless as a heap of straw ; 
and thus even nomad shepherds have their supplies 
of fuel. 

It is precisely this climatic influence that prevents 
Syrian towns from being perfect hotbeds of disease. 
The streets are narrow winding lanes, almost built over 
by the upper storeys of the houses on each side, so 
that there is a great deal of shade from the powerful 
midday sun; but they are also the dust-bins of the 
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inhabitants, and there are no scavengers except the 
city dogs. v 

Dress.— The dress of a Syrian peasant is, again, 

suggestive of the nomad origin of the people. For 

instance, there is the obvious wish to carry all your 

possessions with you, which accounts for the number 

of ornaments worn even by the peasant women. These 

ornaments are their husbands’ savings, converted into 

a portable and negotiable form, e.g. a silver anklet or 
armlet. 

The climate is responsible for the character of the 
shoes. It is too dangerous to uncover the head, so 
that respect is shown by uncovering the feet; and, to 
facilitate this, the shoes are always made like heel-less 
slippers. Men’s shoes are normally red—tanned with 
the astringent rind of the pomegranate, a semi-desert 
thorny bush, the red pulp of which makes a peculiarly 
pleasant and cooling drink ; women’s shoes are normally 
lemon-coloured, both sumach and yellow berries being 
natives of the Levant coastlands. 

Family Ties. —The nomad influence pervades even 
the strength and duration of family ties. For instance, 
boys are everything, while girls are nothing. The boy 
will grow up to defend his home, and increase the 
family wealth ; the girl will grow up to marry, and so 
be lost to her own people. But, to avoid the “ evil 
eye” of jealous}- and the admiration which brings bad 
luck, boys are dressed like girls, besides wearing the 
inevitable blue beads. 

Games v. Work. —These Syrian children have not 
many games; and most of those that are played, are 
essentially practical. For instance, the boys play with 
slings—such as they will have to use subsequently to 
keep their sheep from straying or to drive off jackals, 
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nr at “ robbers ’’-the “ Bedouins ” rid.ng on donkeys 
borrowed from the village pastures. But games are 
few, because even children can help in the heavy field¬ 
work. Not only do villages often have both h.ll-lands 
and plain-lands, which means two harvests of each 
crop—one 4 or 6 weeks later than the other; but there 
are also several crops, which ripen at different times, 
giving the farmer almost continuous labour the whole 

year round. . , .. r 

The “year” of farm work begins with the former 

rains” in November, for it is impossible to plough 

until the heavy rain has softened the hard red soil, 

and no sooner have the wheat and barley been scattered 

over the land, and then ploughed in, than it is time to 

pick the oranges and lemons. All tillage operations 

must be completed before the “ latter rains of March, 

and this seems to have been the main reason for 

the Jewish ecclesiastical year beginning at the end of 

March. April is a spell of rest—generally accompanied 

by beautiful weather, with the trees and flowers all in 

full bloom; and then May ushers in heat and the 

harvests—grain first, then figs, then grapes, and lastly 

olives. In each case the supplementary work has to be 

done at once—the grain threshed, the figs dried, the 

wine made, the olives pressed; and in each case, as 

in the days of Ruth, the poor still have the right of 

gleaning. 

EGYPT 


The lower part of the Nile basin contains three very 
distinct areas. Nubia lies between the confluence of 
the Atbara—the last permanent tributary—with the 
Nile near Berber and the First Cataract, i.e. Assuan; 
it is a rainless desert, hemming in a river much 
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impeded by cataracts, and specifically Arab. Between 
Assuan and the Mediterranean lies Egypt, but it is 
essentially a dual country—a valley and a delta. Its 
old name was Mizraim, “The Two Lands of Red Mud,” 
and its kings even wore two crowns. 

Upper Egypt is properly the valley between Assuan 
and Cairo (Syene and Memphis), and its natural 
“ centre ” was at the one point where the desert walls 
fall back on both sides, leaving room for the alluvial 
plain on which “Hundred-Gated” Thebes (Luxor) used 
to stand. This area is essentially British ; everywhere 
the Briton is leaving his mark on the land, and more 
or less obliterating the past. Even literally this is true, 
as the great dam at Assuan has raised the level of the 
water so much that some of the most beautiful of the 
old ruins are already submerged. 

Lower Egypt begins at the Barrage weir just below 
Cairo. It is the delta of the great river; and—in spite 
of the intrusion of modern machinery, e.g. at Zagazig 
and Tanta—it is essentially the home of the Fellahin, 
the “ soil-cutters.” The distributaries of a great river 
obviously cut up its delta into a number of isolated 
bits, which are adverse to the social and political union 
of the inhabitants. If, as in this case, to geographical 
isolation are added the influence of centuries of oppres¬ 
sion and the lack of education, one cannot expect 
to find any public opinion or political co-operation 
amongst the wretched people. And so it has come 
about that combined action amongst the Fellahin can 
be roused only by fanaticism. The situation is com¬ 
plicated by the fact that these centuries of oppression 
have their natural result in two unpleasant traits— 
persistent deceit and pitiful blustering; the poor wretch 
thinks that he can make up for his own insignificance 
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by cunning or noise, and cruelty to himself he avenges 
on the weak-women and children or dumb animals. 

The Nile.—This Egypt (“Water-land ”) is often called 
the “ Gift of the River”; but it is almost more true, as 
its name implies, to say that it is the river. For it con- 
sists essentially of a chocolate-coloured river, slouching 
through a narrow strip of river-borne mud, and hemmed 
in to east and to west by the lofty escarpments of 
desert plateaus. It was, no doubt, the height of these 
escarpments in relation to the narrowness of the flood 
plain, that led to the use of high lateen sails on the Nile 
boats—so high that they are not “ blanketed ” even 
when the river is at its lowest level, t.e. when the only 
navigable channel is close up under one bank or the 
other, generally the eastern. This accounts for the 
wide areas for agriculture being to the west of the river, 
and throws light on the site of the chief towns, e.g. Beni 
Suef and Siut, and the route of the railway. 

Another result of this physical formation is that the 
intense heat concentrated on the broad river between 
the white-limestone escarpments leads to enormous 
evaporation ; and the vapour makes the atmosphere 
mellow and luminous, while the vapour and the dust 
combine to make the sky look very blue—not brazen, 
as one is apt to think it must look with its desert 
environment, and as it does look on the approach of 
the Khamsin, the “50-days ” wind. The exception is 
due, of course, to the fact that during the “ 50 ” days 
in March and April before the wind-system has moved 
far enough north for the N.E. Trades to blow up the 
valley as “ Etesian winds,” Egypt suffers from the 
effects of the S.W. Anti-Trades blowing directly off 
the Sahara. 

Tyranny. —The land lent itself to tyranny. The 
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pathless deserts which encircled it, practically forbad 
attack from without; and the Nile floods guaranteed 
food enough within to support a dense population, 
while the Nile mud made excellent bricks. The 
country is also rich in building stone, including the 
famous granite of Assuan (Syene) and the '‘temple” 
sandstone from above Luxor. The fertility, as in other 
sub-tropical latitudes, led to the population becoming 
so dense that there was an abundance of cheap labour; 
and the great return on agricultural work made the 
accumulation of wealth very easy, as the mid-world 
position between the Black man and the White or the 
Yellow gave the land also political importance. Such 
conditions are self-destructive, however, either when the 
fertility is exhausted—which was practically impossible 
in the face of the annual renewal of the soil by the 
Nile floods—or when the area becomes overpopulated, 
because they have not in the meantime developed the 
energy and independence of the individual. Indeed, 
they only make him servile, if not actually a slave. 
To this day the industry of the Fellahin is simply 
pathetic. 

Irrigation. —What made things worse in Egypt was 
that the Nile flood never failed entirely; and, at the 
same time, the area is practically rainless, the annual 
fall in the neighbourhood of Cairo and Memphis—the 
latest and the earliest capitals of the country—not 
exceeding .? inches! The deposits of guano near 
Damietta and the presence of the castor-oil plant round 
Luxor are equally significant. This brought into agri¬ 
culture, which is naturally the least certain of industries 
and the most obviously dependent on the winds and 
rains of heaven, a certainty which not only sapped 
prudence and industry, but also bred a godless self - 
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confidence which undermined the religious instincts of 

Tombs. _These were the geographical conditions 

behind the gigantic enterprises of the old Royal 
architects; and the most suffering and the greatest loss 
of life seem to have been caused, perhaps naturally, 
by the building of monumental tombs, such as the 
Pyramids and the dome-topped* mosques. As these 
were designed by-or for-individual tyrants, they had 
to be completed during the tyrant’s lifetime, or at least 
in time for his funeral; and that meant in most cases 
the employment of a huge number of labourers. Time 
has brought compensations—to us. As these tombs 
were designed by a single mind, and completed in a 
single generation or so, they have a unity of design 
which is often entirely lacking in the great buildings 
of other lands ; and the purpose to which they were 
dedicated, dictated the style—one of dignity and repose, 
appropriate alike to the desert and the dead, and seen 

to perfection in the Sphinx. 

Agriculture. —The importance of the country as a 
mid-world link in the days of caravan trade—though 
curiously reflected in the importance of the Suez Canal 
now—faded with the advance of civilisation westward 
across the Mediterranean ; but the same cause increased 
its importance as a raiser of food, as the relation of the 
British Isles to India and the supreme suitability of 
our climate for spinning have increased its importance 
in modern times as a raiser of cotton. And it is typical 
of the importance of the river to agriculture that traffic 
has been diverted from the river to railways, for ship¬ 
ment at Port Said or Alexandria, the eastward current 
along the coast silting up all the intervening ports. 

* For the dome as an emblem of home, cf. p. 57. 
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Cotton has now almost entirely displaced the grain 
that was so important to ancient Rome, though wheat 
is grown in the delta and maize farther south; but 
the mud banks grow quantities of onions and beans, 
.cucumbers and melons, and other food crops. Indeed, 
one may almost guess the value of land by the height of 
the houses in Old Cairo, as the number and size of the 
khans suggest the number and size of the caravans that 
once had to be accommodated. 

People. — There is a great contrast between the 
Fellahin of the delta, who have always been “ soil- 
cutters,” and the Beja of the desert, who have provided 
for centuries the regular caravan-escorts. The former 
are making progress now; and some of their customs, 
which have been adversely criticised by Europeans, 
are really worthy of all praise. For instance, their 
rough and shallow ploughing is absolutely necessary 
on irrigated land in such a climate ; with the dry salt- 
chilled air from the desert at night, and a blazing sun 
by day, smoothly ploughed land would be converted 
into solid brick. But, while the Fellahin are essentially 
tillers, the Beja are essentially shepherds—nomads and 
warriors; and it is quite typical that the long frizzly 
hair, which gained them the British soldiers’ nickname 
of “ Fuzzi-Wuzzi,” should owe the peculiar “attitude” 
of the unravelled ends of the little plaits to its being 
saturated with mutton fat. It is obvious, too, that a 
“ desert ” religion, such as the Moslem’s, by forbidding 
the representation in art of human or animal forms, 
gives a sacred character to such geometrical evolutions 
as constitute the ordinary details of military drill. A 
passion for drill, and a firm belief in a paradise for 
warriors who die in battle, make Fuzzi-Wuzzi a person 

to be noted. 
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MAROCCO 


Site and Climate.-In the north-west corner of he 
continent there is another country which flanks the 
Sahara, and which has a Mediterranean chmate 
indeed, the climate of Marocco is more typical of the 
Mediterranean area than that of Egypt, for Egypt is 
really a land of winter drought as well as of summer 
drought. As the last outpost of fertility westward, 
Marocco was the last refuge for the early White man 
under the pressure of increasing population in that 
North-African area in which the Caucasic type ot 


man was developed. 

Relief.—Like Egypt, the land may be divided into 
two parts, upper and lower; but in this case the 
distinction is one of height, not of latitude and this 
has helped to make it more or less of a battle-field 
between two hostile forces, the Arab horseman of the 
plains and the Berber highlander of the Altas. Unlike 
Egypt, Marocco is threaded by no great river, and so 
never gave a great linking route between the sea and 
the Sudan ; on the contrary, the parallel ridges of the 
Altas offered obstacle after obstacle to movement inland, 
and the Alpine core was almost as good a refuge as the 
Saharan desert. Consequently, when the Semitic 
intruders came coasting along to Senegal, leaving bands 
of their Arab horsemen in “ Marocco, the Hamitic 
natives took refuge—the Kabyle Berbers, who are 
generally called simply Berbers, in the Altas, and the 
Tuaregs in the desert, where to some extent they became 
more “ Arab.” For instance, the veil became a neces¬ 


sity to protect them from the wind-blown sand, and 
has now acquired a religious significance—so much so 
that a typical Tuareg will never take it off, awake or 
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asleep ; and their houses are tents of skin supported on 
a wooden frame. 

Feud. —Though Berber and Arab blood is now 
blended to a great extent in the Moors of the towns, the 
old feud still lives on, and has left its mark on all sides 
of the native life. For instance, the Berbers preserve 
punctiliously their old customs and tongue, and hate 
and despise many of the Arab ways. Semitics, like 
Mongols and Negroes, seem to have some instinctive 
love of despotism ; and these Arabs are fanatics ruled 
by despotic Sheikhs. But the Berbers are more or 
less sceptics, ruling themselves by village assemblies 
and boasting a real freedom. So the Arabs are typical 
nomad herdsmen, while the Berbers are largely settled 
tillers of the soil. This has given the latter more 
chance of developing typical industries, such as the 
weaving of fez caps and turbans and the tanning and 
dyeing of “ morocco ” leather—depending on their 
goats and the crimson-secreting kermes that feeds on 
the Altas oaks. 

Houses. —Perhaps the most significant signs of this 
world-old feud are seen in the domestic architecture. 
There are no lonely dwellings, for safety demands that 
all must live in a village or town ; round every village 
there is a strong hedge of plants growing the tough 
thorns which are so typical of a summer-drought land ; 
even provincial governors live in huge fortresses inside 
which palace and prison, treasury and granary, are 
crowded. But there is this difference between typical 
Arab and typical Berber houses: the former are 
thoroughly nomad in their bareness and simplicity, 
while the Berber ,x ksors ” are lofty, fortified, and meant 
to resist everything except rain. 

The Moors proper, or Townsmen, are more Arab than 
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Berber in their customs. There a man builds his house 
with no windows in the outside walls, all windows 
looking on to an inner court; his women are veiled and 
secluded ; water is poured over the hands, for the nomad 
dreads stagnant water; they wear “ all ” their wealth 
on their person ; they fatten their girls, like Strasburg 
geese, before marriage. The reason for this last odious 
custom seems to be that “ poverty equalises the sexes,” 
as climate equalises the races of man : and, if a woman 
is portentously fat, it is a sign that she is not so poor 
as to need to work. 
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CHAPTER V 

WARM-TEMPERATE SUMMER DROUGHT 

The Aryan. —There seems to be good reason for 
thinking that some periodical change of home—or at 
all events of the essential conditions of life—so long as 
it is confined within certain climatic limits, makes for 
the vigour and progress of a race, just as change of air 
generally makes for the health of the individual; and 
there is no question that the “ Aryan ” strangers who 
came to dominate Italy in early historic times, had had 
such change. Their old homes had been successively 
different parts of that region of the Old World where 
latitude 40° N. and isotherm 50° F. roughly correspond; 
this, when its climate was slightly wetter than it is 
now, was the home of barley and wheat, the apple and 
the onion, the rose and the oak, the sheep and the ox. 

ITALY 

In coming into “ Italy,” therefore, these I tali (“ Cattle¬ 
men ”)—if that was their name—came into a land with 
latitude 40° N., but an annual temperature of nearly 
6o° F., and a rainfall twice as heavy as the one to 
which they had been recently accustomed. These 
conditions encouraged agriculture rather than pasture, 
while the summer drought favoured plants such as the 
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olive. At the same time, the more even temperature 
and more fertile soil combined to lighten toil and give 
a quick return—of food; and, with the increased 
supply of food, there was sure to be a speedy increase 
of population. Under such circumstances it was quite 
natural that the “ Eurafrican ” natives should have 
made much more progress in civilisation than these 
strangers had—that the strangers, who were compara¬ 
tively few in number, should multiply rapidly in the 
more favoured area—and that those who had had the 
harder struggle for existence, should be able to impose 
their dominion and even their Aryan tongue on the 

more civilised native peoples. 

Greek v. Latin. —Much the same thing had hap¬ 
pened in Greece, too; and in both cases increased 
leisure and contact with a higher civilisation brought 
to the Aryan strangers opportunity for, and impulse to, 
intellectual development. The Egyptian civilisation 
had been rather more advanced or earlier than the 
“ Greek ”; and, as nearness to Egypt via Crete seems 
to have affected the Greeks, nearness to Greece affected 
the Latins. But, while the Greeks were seamen and 
had civilisation to east and south within easy reach 
across the sea, the Latins were landsmen and had 
barbarism to north and west; and, while the Greek 
sailor was crushed out from his tiny land by the 
increase of population, the Latin landsman had room 
to expand up to his Alpine ramparts. The Greek thus 
became a “ man of the world,” while the Latin gained 
the strength that comes from concentration. 

Fighting* Farmers. —The grass-lands from which 
these “ Cattle-men ” came, are the natural home of 
shepherd races, eaters of meat, fighters for grass and 
water; and the instinct of the fighting race did not 
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die out under the gentler conditions of life. On the 
contrary, though the old Roman was never more than 
a “ marine ” on the sea, his whole strength went to > 
war; and, as successful war came to mean dominion, 
e.g. over the Greek in Magna Graecia and over the 
Kelt in Cis-Alpine Gaul, he was forced to become a 
ruler and a law-maker, a road-surveyor and a builder 
of bridges. His political system came thus to rest on 
centralisation, which has ever since been at once the 
genius and the curse of the “Latin ” kingdoms. 

Roads and Units. —The making of roads was forced 
upon him very early by the fact that his peninsula was 
not only “ too long for its width,’’ but also practically 
halved in width by the Apennines, across which from 
north to south the one natural route is the Tiber valley, 
the route of the Via Flaminia , the site of the Papal 
States. But even the best of roads could not neutralise 


the natural differences due to geographic conditions. 
Man’s occupations and habits, his character and his 
interests, were not the same on the northern plain as 
in the central peninsula or the dependent islands; and, 
as time went on, the local differences were only 


accentuated by difference of foreign 


French or Austrian, Arabic or Greek. 


surroundings, 
So the geo¬ 


graphic unit split up into many political units— 
Lombard, Venetian, Tuscan, Roman, Neapolitan ; and 


their interests were diverse—monarchical, republican, 


clerical, foreign. One story of Boccaccio’s is said to 
have been “ translated ” into nearly 700 Italian dialects ; 


and there are to-day twenty-one separate Universities 
in the country, though its area is less than that of the 
British Isles. It was thus a “happy hunting-ground” 


for Bourbon intruders, whose idea of government was 
Divide et Impera , which we may paraphrase into— 
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“ Let us split them up, and then perhaps we may be 
able to govern them.” 

Site. —Until quite recently almost the only bond of 
union lay in the memory of the past, which was closely 
related to the geographic position ; and the commonest 
national traits of the people remind one strongly of this. 
It was the “ centre of the (Old) World,” and from that 
centre its people held “world dominion”; and the 
traditions of this world dominion passed from the 
Roman Republic to the Roman Empire, and from the 
Roman Empire to the Roman Church. Race was of 
no importance, while citizenship was all important; 
and the consequent tolerance of coloured people and 
hybrid marriages helps to account for the success of 
the modern Italian emigrant to tropical countries, and 
for the hideous traces of Negro blood amongst those 
Europeans who have been most faithful to the Roman 
Church, e.g. in the Iberian peninsula. 

As the centre of the world, the land was bound to 
breed a self-centred people; and the self-centred indi¬ 
vidual is bound to be normally egotistical and lacking 
in chivalry. With such memories of the past, the 
modern Latin has no sympathy for the present; his 
hobby is archaeology, his political ideal is centralisation 
(cf. France and Spain), and his treatment of dumb 
animals is detestable. The true Latin, however, is 
fortunately not found in the north. There the central 
passes of the Alps admitted Teutonic blood, as the 
western passes had admitted Keltic, and the eastern 
had admitted Vend; and the Teutonic influence is 
seen, not only in the tall stature and fair hair which 
are so common, but also in the business habits, the 
absence of illiteracy, the presence of self-control. At 
the foot of the Alps there are even summer rains; and 
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this is as unlike a typical Mediterranean climate, as 
the business life of Milan and Turin is unlike typically 
Italian life. 

Savoy. —The want of cohesion, due to this egotism, 
was a great obstacle to the political unity of the 
country; and, on the contrary, the winning of unity 
has begun to sap the disintegrating egotism. And the 
geographical aspect of the process is obvious. Savoy 
lay astride of Mont Blanc, dominating both slopes of 
the Alps; and this was a fine strategic site, specially 
valuable against France. Geographical conditions 
made it natural and appropriate, therefore, that a 
Savoy king should give unity to modern Italy—that the 
steps forward should correspond with periods of war, 
e.g. in i860 between France and Austria, in 1866 
between Austria and Prussia, and in 1870 between 
France and Prussia,—and that the price of the French 
help towards the first great step in i860 should be 
that very area of “Savoie” which had given the 
leverage against France. 

Bourbon Legacies. —Many of the defects and mistakes 
for which the modern Italians are often blamed, are 
only an inheritance from Bourbon days. No doubt, 
the cutting down of the forests led to the silting up of 
the rivers, and so to the spread of marsh and malaria; 
but they were cut to pay Bourbon taxes. No doubt, it 
is absurd in these days to tolerate secret societies such 
as the Mafia—which is not found in “Teutonic” Italy; 
but such mutual-protection societies were the only pos¬ 
sible means of thwarting the infamous Bourbon police. 
No doubt, agriculture in the south is greatly impeded 
by the land system of large estates, sublet by absentee 
landlords to middlemen, who work them by casual hired 
labour ; but that is a Bourbon, not a Tuscan method. 
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bourbon legacies 

Tuscany —The good repute of Italian colonists in the 
Americas is largely due to the fact that many of them 
* are Tuscans; and Tuscany is tilled by peasant-farmers, 
who use their fertile soil and unusually heavy rainfall 
to raise such a mixture of crops, e.g. wheat, wine, oil, 
etc., that they are fully occupied the whole year 
through, and get a wide experience. They are thus 
essentially industrious and adaptable; and, as both 
landlord and tenant are directly and jointly interested 
in the land, the farmer enjoys' many of the advantages 
of both “large” and “small” farming. Unfortunately, 
however, the holdings are so small—perhaps 30 acres 
that not much labour is required on them, which means 
that Italy loses by emigration every year many of the 

very best of her young farmers. 

Poverty. —The most permanent legacy of misgovern- 
ment is poverty, and this underlies much of the typical 
agriculture. For instance, maize is the most important 
crop because, under the particular climatic conditions, 
it gives a large return at a very small expense, and 
produces a food which is essentially stodgy —so that a 
little goes, or seems to go, a very long way. Again, 
Italy can raise such a cheap fibre as hemp only because 
it can be matured so quickly that it can be followed— 
in the same summer—by maize. Flax is slightly more 
valuable than hemp, and the rich, moist, fibrous soil 
round Cremona is very favourable to the raising of flax 
for fibre; but it is cheap labour on the field, in a land 
where the standard of civilisation is so low that women 
may do hard field labour, that makes the industry 
important in Italy. The same sort of considerations 
affects the cultivation of olives. The climate is warm- 
temperate (not sub - tropical, as in California and 
Algeria); the summer is dry, and the soil is gravelly 
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limestone. But there are other essential factors. At 
harvest-time the fruit must not be picked till it is 
absolutely bursting, and then there is a terrific rush 
the pickers having to work sometimes nineteen or 
twenty hours on end. Then, all the best oil is hand- 
crushed, as all the best wine is foot-crushed, to avoid 
coarse and astringent matter being drawn out. That 
is to say, much of the typical work in the cultivation 
of olives is work which only a very poor and rather 
servile people would accept. And we can estimate 
their poverty, e.g. by their going to bed at sunset to 
save lamp-oil, as we can estimate the extent to which 
they are under-nourished—on small quantities of bad 
polenta—by the universal habit of dragging the feet or 
the prevalence of pellagra. 

CORSICA 

But modern Italy has passed, or is quickly passing, 
beyond the stage of civilisation in which the geographic 
control of human life is very obvious ; and it presents 
now quite a strong contrast to such a primitive neigh¬ 
bour as Corsica. Why so primitive ? Site and relief 
suggest some reasons. 

The site and the number of good harbours on the 
west coast gave the island a distinct strategic value, 
recognised in turn by Phoenician and Roman, Goth and 
Saracen, Genoa and France. In the course of events 
its people were not only driven off the sea, but even 
back from the only large stretch of low coastland in the 
island ; and to-day the Corsicans, though islanders, are 
probably the worst seamen in the Mediterranean, and 
their low eastern plain was an uninhabitable stretch of 
swamp until the French began to plant it with euca- 
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lyptus trees. It is typical of the island that it seems 
never to have produced a single sailor worthy of mention 
^ as an explorer, an adventurer, or even a pirate; the 
whole seafaring population, like Napoleon, are pro¬ 
foundly lacking in “ sea-instinct.” 

Relief.— The fact is that they are mountaineers pure 
and simple. Their island is an intricate labyrinth of 
mountains, with peaks twice the height of Ben Nevis 
in an area about half the size of Yorkshire ; and this 
seems to have been the chief reason why they were 
never really conquered. In fact, the Genoese handed 
the island over to France just because they could not 
conquer its people. To this day every typical village 
or town is perched up on an almost inaccessible crag 
in a mountain glen, the only access to or exit from 
which was naturally and originally by sea. This 
throws light on the character and history of the people. 
As the only easy means of intercourse with neighbour¬ 
ing valleys was by the sea, disuse of which had made 
them afraid of it, intercourse practically ceased alto¬ 
gether; no real attempt at union was made, and every 
stranger became an enemy. Even a typical house in a 
town suggests a constant state of war and need for 
summoning help as speedily as possible ; it is a huge 
building, containing innumerable “flats” under the 
one roof, and high enough to give a fine look-out from 
the top. Centuries of such conditions have bred a most 
quarrelsome spirit among the people, so that they are 
more notorious now for their vendettas than for any- 
* thing else; and what that means to them, one can 
judge from the appalling predominance of black clothes 
amongst them. 

It is only fair to add, however, that mourning is worn 
for four or five years—to keep alive the memory of the 
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murder, if the death was not natural; and, if a woman 
loses, c.g. both husband and son, she never wears any¬ 
thing but black for the rest of her life. Indeed, the 
“ woman’s work is weeping ” ; and girls are so much 
despised—because they cannot avenge a death—that in 
parts of the country they are actually not counted as 
“ children.” Children means boys. 

The climate is typically Mediterranean, but the 
height of the mountains and the absence of any inter¬ 
vening land to the south-west cause the winter rainfall 
to be unusually heavy; and this in turn explains the 
extraordinary extent of forest and woods which gave the 
land its name of Corsica (“ The Wooded ”). The species 
are, of course, typically “ Mediterranean ”—chestnut 
and cork-oak, cistus and heath. The chestnut, as in 
Italy, has been “ the brigand’s friend,” providing with¬ 
out the aid of man abundance of food even amongst the 
most inaccessible parts of the country, where the 
mountain slopes provide the only other necessary of 
life—water. In the mountain recesses, therefore, with 
the chestnut polenta for food and pure water to drink, 
the brigands could baffle even the French soldiers, as 
the famous chief Bellacoscia did for forty years. Indeed, 
a mountain cave was even safer than a rock village, for 
in the latter the water supply might run short—though 
it is never “ wasted ” on baths ; and to many of these 
rock villages the French soon cut splendid well-graded 
roads, as smooth and dustless as only a granite road 
can be. 

The other three species provide the three typical 
exports of Corsica, cork—now “ manufactured” in the 
Bonefacio factories, charcoal, and pipe-wood. The 
cistus grows so densely and so fast that it can be cut 
down for charcoal year after year with impunity, and 
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hundreds of tons of it are exported every year, mainly 
from Bastia and Ajaccio ; and the white heath (Fr., 
bruyere) supplies the misnamed briar root which is used 
for the making of pipes. Most of the export goes in 
the form of blocks, and is made into pipes in France, 
coming to us as “ French ” briar; but a good many 
pipes are made in the island, especially at Calvi, and 
the peasants smoke pipes. This is very unusual in the 
Mediterranean area, the semi-marine climate of which 
is peculiarly favourable to the growth of cigarette, not 
pipe, tobaccos. 

GREECE 

Clans. —Greece, again, is essentially a mountain land; 
and, as such, it has always been liable to be divided up 
into small clan units, and distracted by inter-tribal feuds. 
Each part of the country has a rough mountainous 
centre—the butt of Pindus in the north, and the 
Arcadian highland in the Morea; and from these two 
centres radiate numerous small valleys, open to the sea, 
but cut off from one another by the mountainous centre 
and its radiating spurs. But there was no dense forest: 
this is the essential contrast to Corsica. These valleys 
therefore, formed separate political units, with strong 
“ clan ” feeling, but with inter-clan rivalry and inter¬ 
course, the sea being the main link between them ; and 
it was this sea-link, aided by a common language, a 
common religion, a common history, that favoured a 
single type of Greek man distributed through so many 
and such varied separate Greek States. 

Individualism. —Geographical conditions, therefore, 
forced upon this typical Greek the habit of “ fighting 
for his own hand,” whether as an individual in the tiny 
population of a valley so small that it could not main- 
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tain more than one little city or town, or as a citizen of 
one amongst a dozen of these “ valley ” or “ city ” 
States; and 2,000 years of habit have made this a 
fundamental trait of the Greek character. It is largely 
this, of course, that accounts for the commercial success 
of the Greek, so that to-day he dominates the trade and 
commerce of the Levant; but commercial success, on 
these terms, is purchased by political failure, partly 
because the internal barriers of mountain have not 
been pierced—and so practically annihilated—by rail¬ 
way tunnels. Indeed, individualism has run mad in 
modern Greece. There are 1,000 cliques, but not one 
real political party ; co-operative companies and social 
clubs are alike failures; everyone wants to manage 
both his own and everybody else’s business; the old 
jealousy between city and city is replaced by similar 
jealousy between man and man. It is quite typical of 
this land of equality that you are expected to shake 
hands with your “ Bootblack.” 

The sea, no doubt, had a share in this development. 
Its sudden changes and chances keep one alert and 
self-reliant ; personal contact and common danger in 
the restricted space of a little boat make for a real 
democracy; curiosity and love of change are bred 
in seamen ; “Jack ” is a versatile “ handy-man.” And, 
when malaria and fear of corsairs drove the Greeks from 
their coastlands, they could find the news and novelty 
they craved for only in town-life. So to-day the Greek 
is a townsman, and changes his house on the 1st of 

September every year (c/. p. 84). 

Greek Lang-uag-e.— Here, then, there seems to be one 

reason for the political futility of the modern Greeks. 
It is not the only reason ; for instance, the shape of a 
typical skull now shows the poison of a distinct Slav 
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strain in the blood. But the combination of circum¬ 
stances which in the end has been fatal to the Greek, 
has involved much gain to the world at large, especially 
in literature and art. The long, broken, island-fringed 
coast of the little land, which bred a maritime habit in 
the people, was all the more valuable because of its 
position, commanding the convergence of the Adriatic 
and the Ionian Sea, the Black Sea and the ^Egean, on 
the Mediterranean; and, in touch by trade or colonial 
settlement with Phoenicia and Egypt, with Iberians and 
Ligurians, its business was widespread and very varied. 
The Greek language, therefore, came to be more or less 
the recognised medium of commerce by sea, as Latin 
came to be afterwards by land ; and such a medium 
must be free from, or get rid of, everything which 
interferes with clearness, directness, adaptability. Thus, 
an ancient Greek, like a modern Malay, supplied his 
world with a lingua franca in which he could make 
himself intelligible more readily and more widely than 
any of his rivals. 

Greek Art. —The broken coast which bred this sea 
habit, is intimately related to the varied relief; and this 
in turn helped to give variety of material interest, and 
so more impulse to practical science in minds too much 
occupied to become subjective. And side by side with 
this practical development, there was an artistic 
development, which owed a good deal to the relief of the 
land. The natural beauties of the landscape are largely 
due to the relation of the small area to the height of 
the lofty peaks, which both emphasised the outlines of 
the hard crystalline rock, and gave wonderful effects of 
“ distance ” and “ vista ”; but there were—and are— 
two other marked features: the symmetry, which is due 
to the whole group of peninsulas and islands being 
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really essential parts of a single mountain loop of the 

main Alpine chain, and the colour, which is more 
dependent on climatic causes. 

Symmetry and beauty of form and outline are, of 
course, the conspicuous elements in ancient Greek Art; 
and the relative absence of colour may be due to a 
slightly heavier rainfall and much better cultivation in 
olden days. At all events, nowadays, especially in the 
lee of Euboea, which “dries” the north-east wind, the 
prevalence of dust in the air is responsible for the 
wonderful opalescent lights through which one sees the 
grey peaks and the blue sky. Indeed, in Athens the 
dust is such a nuisance that most hotels keep a special 
boot-boy whose business is to dust your boots as you 
enter the hotel; and the terrible percentage of deaths 
from consumption in Attica is, no doubt, partly due to 
the same cause. 

Blue. —Amongst the things which are very typical of 
Greece, are this opalescent blue colour in the scenery 
and abundance of currants, and both of these are 
essentially “ Mediterranean.” On a normal day sky 
and sea are a magnificent blue, and rock and vegetation 
are greyish-blue or greenish-blue ; and that this is due 
to the amount of dust and water-vapour in the air 
seems to be proved by the fact that at high levels— 
i.e. above the dust and the vapour—the blue colour 
disappears. From below, however, it seems to be 
universal in the landscape,* and it is reproduced in the 
dress of the people, e.g. a blue tassel on the fez-cap, 
blue feathers in an officer’s plume, and blue livery for 
the Royal coachman. Red makes a good contrast with 

• Under similar atmospheric conditions in Mongolia, blue becomes 
the " sacred colour," the hideous Goat-Face idol being painted dark 
blue and his wife light blue. 
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this • and, as the land is rich in plants which give red 
dyes, e.g. madder (“Turkey red”) and safflower, the 
m fez-cap, the boots, gaiters, waistcoats, etc., are all 

usually bright red. 

Currants.— The currant grape requires to be grown 
near the sea, and not much above the sea; and for at 
least two months in summer there must be intense heat 
and absence of rain. These conditions are well fulfilled 
by the Morea peninsula of Greece and its neighbour¬ 
ing islands, e.g. Zacynthos ; and Patras and Vostitza, 
Corinth and Kalamata, are the great currant markets of 
the world. Indeed, the currant is the pivot of industrial 
life in Greece, as the bamboo is that of industrial life 
in Indo-China. In a land where scarcely one acre in 
every five can be cultivated, and where “ labour ” is 
consequently crushed into “ professions ” until they are 
so overcrowded that it is almost impossible for a young 
man to make a living honestly, the currant vineyard is 
a real blessing. Not only does it require a great deal 
of labour directly for a large part of the year—from the 
January pruning and February hoeing to the September 
packing and October shipping; but also it involves a 
number of subordinate industries, e.g. felling of timber 
and making of packing-cases, preparation of sulphur for 
the spraying in April, manufacturing and printing of the 
coloured labels, and the whole wine industry. 

Wine is almost meat and drink to the poor peasants, 
and this seems to be the chief reason for putting resin— 
which makes it keep good for a long time—into all wine 
^ intended for home use; but all grapes which are 
“ baked ” in summer, as in the Douro valley, tend to 
lose bouquet and acquire resinous properties. 

Food. —This question of food has some interest from 
the vegetarian point of view. The race antagonism of 
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White man and Yellow man, and the political Antagonism 
of Greek and Turk, are to some extent caused by differ¬ 
ence of disposition due to difference of food. In the 
non-Moslem area of the Balkan peninsula, the special 
products are wine and oil. Wine, of course, is for¬ 
bidden to Moslems, who therefore drink it from a 
coffee-cup ; the oil, though not forbidden, is not drunk. 
Now, olive oil is not only one of the most nourishing 
and sustaining foods in the world, but it is also very 
soon assimilated, and contains great nutriment in small 
bulk. The Hellenes and Albanians can allay their 
hunger, therefore, without heavy meals, and without the 
indigestion which consciously or unconsciously attends 
such meals ; and this means activity of mind and body, 
and great economy. In Turkey and the summer-rain 
lands to the north the typical food is maize, which is 
stodgy (cf. p. 75), and such animal foods as meat and 
blitter, adhered to by the conservatism of Pastoral 
nomads long after they have ceased to be suitable to 
the climate and new conditions of life. The Turk and 
Bulgar are, therefore, rather slow and heavy in mind 
and body; but, while they last, the Greek evaporates. 

Beads. —The extraordinary restlessness in which the 
Greek’s mental and physical energy “ evaporates,” 
makes him not only an undesirable tenant {cf. p. 80), 
but also an exasperating companion. Like the Southern 
Slav, he is a dreadful chatterer ; and it is so difficult for 
his fingers to keep still that every man wears a string or 
two of beads with which to “fidget” while he is talking. 



CHAPTER VI 

BALTIC FOREST LANDS 

Natural Trade Area. —The Baltic lands form what 
is known as a Natural Trade Area, i.e. an area within 
which similar climatic conditions give similar economic 
products. This introduces a certain identity of com¬ 
mercial interest amid diversity of national interests; 
and as the size of the area minimises the natural 
fluctuations of trade, so the varied latitude gives rise 
to slight variety ef season, e.g. harvest-time. When 
such an area is set round an inland sea which has 
access to the ocean, it ought to be a paradise for the 
“ tramp steamer.” 

The Limits of the Area obviously include all the 
lowlands which gravitate to the Baltic, i.e. an area 
fully 1,000 miles from east to west at its widest point, 
and nearly 1,500 miles long from north to south. As 
far as the actual water is concerned, the physical limit 
of the Baltic is marked by a line from the extreme 
south of Sweden to the extreme north of Mecklenburg; 
but the Danes who command the outlet, place the 
limit at the narrowest part of the Sound, i.e. Helsingor 
(Elsinore), and the commercial world considers that 
the “ Baltic” includes the Skager Rak andK attegat. 

Its Character. —For our present purpose the precise 
limits of the area are of less importance than its 
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natural character; and, from this point of view, the 
most important fact is that the whole lowland which 
gravitates down to the Baltic, was originally, as much of 

s ill is, thickly forested. The early inhabitants must, 
therefore, have been essentially foresters and fishermen ; 
and it is inconceivable that, in days of stone axes, the 
Scandinavian section of them should have cleared 
enough forest to have become a considerable agricultural 
people capable of populating the basin of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. So, too, when the area came to be developed 
economically, the basis of trade was bound to be forest 
products wood and tar, furs and tallow, hemp and 
flax. Of course, the character of the timber changes 
slightly—with the latitude; for instance, in Sweden 
it is said that beech-land is icebound for 115 days in the 
year, oak-land for 150, and pine-land for 200. This is 
reflected in the distribution of population, the mass 
being found south of 60 0 N. 

FINLAND 

The Name. —Though the native name of the country, 
Suomi, means something very near “ Fenland,” our 
name for it has nothing to do with the word fen ; it is 
the land of the Finns, and the Finns are Yellow men 
by origin, i.c. of blood alien alike to the Scandinavian 
and the Slav. The land has many titles given to it. 
Its history, as a Buffer State between Slav and Scandi¬ 
navian, won it the title of “ Land of Heroes;” and its 
scenery is referred to in such titles as “ Land of Many 
Waters,”—“ Land of the Thousand Lakes,”—“ Land 
of the Thousand Isles,” and so on. 

The People illustrate well the influence of change 
(c/. p. 70) on the progress of civilisation. Like their 
relations, the Japanese and the Magyars, they present 
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a great contrast to the typical Mongol, except perhaps 
in their love of picture-signs instead of names outside 
their shops; and, if they seem to have made less 
progress than the Magyars, the cause lies in their 
climate and their site: their ancestors moved north¬ 
west from the Ural Mountains when the ancestors of 
the Magyars moved south-west, and their secluded 
forestland has hidden them from the eye of Europe. 

As a matter of fact, they are one of the finest and 
most civilised peoples in the world; and the influence 
of their old wanderings—though this, no doubt, freed 
them for ever from the inertia and conservatism of the 
typical Mongol—was not sufficient to account for this 
result. Two other influences were very important. 
In the first place, like the Japanese, they came into 
close touch with the sea, the greatest of all geogra- 
phical civilisers; and, in the second place, they came 
into contact with a highly cultured people, whose 
language they largely adopted, and with whom they 
intermarried. Nowadays, to keep alive the spirit of 
patriotism in the face of Russian oppression, the 
national language is being brought into more frequent 
use; but still many of them speak Swedish, and—on 
the other hand—the Svekomen, i.e. the people of 
Swedish blood as opposed racially to the Finomen, 
call themselves Finns. 

The Land. —Another influence is, perhaps, worthy of 
notice. The richest land in the country lies in a belt 
from west to east through the middle of the area. In 
^ time of war, when the people were driven back from 
the coastlands, this belt formed a retreat which was 
not only safe amid a maze of forest and lake, but also 
provided abundance of food and recruits. In time of 
peace, on the other hand, relations between the rich 
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belt of the interior and the coast led to considerable 
development of even the barren intermediate area. 

The barrenness is due to the same conditions as the 
beauty of the typical scenery. The country consists 

grey granite (and 

kindred rock) ; and, in the great Ice Age, this was 
worn by the ice into gentle inductions. As the ice 
melted, and its southern limit retreated northward, 
these undulations were transformed into lakes; and the 
presence of the water enabled trees, such as the silver- 
birch, which transpire very slightly and slowly, to 
flourish over the whole area in spite of the intense cold. 
The country contains no elevations of any importance ; 
but the damp south-west winds have easy access over 
the depression which was once a continuous “strait” 
from the Skager Rak to the Gulf of Finland, though the 
centre is now occupied by the Swedish lakeland. As no 
part of that lowland reaches even an elevation of 6oo feet, 
unfailing supplies of moisture reach this “ land ” one- 
tenth of which is water. 

The Birch.—Besides giving a characteristic touch to 
the beauty of the landscape, the silver-birch enters into 
almost every typical industry and occupation of the 
people, even the textile work of Tammerfors ; for the bob¬ 
bins for the exceedingly fine linen thread spun there are 
made of birch, as are the bobbins exported to Lanca¬ 
shire and Paisley. Birch-bark is used for all sorts of un¬ 
expected purposes, e.g. for drinking-cups, baking-“ tins,” 
baskets to hold the ubiquitous wild strawberries; 
birch-twigs are used as a “ rod ” with which to whip 
yourself in the “Turkish” baths—found in almost 
every house—to encourage perspiration ; birch-boughs 
are the regular decoration for birthdays and festivals, 
c.g. on the Finnish mid-summer day—really St. John 
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Raotist’s Day, June 24th ; much of the fuel used by 
I !ng nes * as y you might guess from their V-shaped 
lidded founds, consists of birch-logs ; and the wheel¬ 
wrights of Viborg and Tavastehus say that it is the best 
of all woods for their cart-wheels and spinning-wheels. 

°' Climate. —Its presence in Finland is a s.gmfican 
comment on the rigour of the climate for it is the last 
tree to disappear as the latitude or altitude increases , 
and it is equally significant that the tar-gatherers 
never strip the bark off from the noith side of _a tree- 
trunk -that the houses are fitted with double windows, 
—and that the most prominent position on the floor o 
a cottage is occupied by a brick stove that reaches 
right up to the ceiling, the open rafters of which are 
used as a store-room. The danger from fire is obvious, 
but it is minimised by the rule that every house must 
be provided with a ladder permanently fixed against the 
roof; and the large courtyards round houses, e.g. in 
Abo, are a further precaution against fire spreading. 

Timber.—But the birch is by no means the only tree, 
for various kinds of pine and fir are almost as hardy as 
the birch ; and half the total population is said to “ live 
on timber,” though even here the climatic control is 
very distinct. It would be impossible to transport the 
enormous quantities of wood required, eg. for the wood- 
pulp and cellulose industries, to the places where rapids 
give the best facilities for manufacture, if the lakes were 
not frozen over in winter. “ Forest control enters 
even into the ornamentation of the houses ; for the 
fantastic outside decoration constantly consists of 
imitations of pine-cones or the head of a bear the 
guardian spirit of the land. Of course, the house itself 

♦ Birch smoke from stationary engines—or fires—is the best of all 
smoke for curing fish. 
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is entirely of wood, or was till quite recently, when fear 
of fire has led to the use of brick. 

Pasture —The clearing of the forest is constantly 
adding to the land available for pasture and agriculture, 
and the clearing is accelerated by the need for fertilis¬ 
ing the generally unfertile ground. The cheapest way 
of doing this is by covering it with a layer of “ potash,” 
produced by burning the forest ; and this produces a 
soil that is most favourable to pastoral grasses and such 
hardy grains and fibres as rye and flax. Here is the 
fundamental condition of the great butter industry of 
the country. For the native cows, whose small size and 
white colour are also typical of the climate, give quite 
a large yield of milk, and milk of a good quality; and, 
as all dairy work is done with scrupulous cleanliness, e.g. 
everyone wearing dresses or overalls of white linen, the 
butter is of exceptional quality and keeps good for a 
very long time. 

Agriculture.—Of course, in winter the cows have to 
be kept indoors; but the wooden byres are warm, and 
are kept very clean. The climate is, therefore, really 
more favourable to pasture than to agriculture ; indeed, 
the shortness of the summer season and the longness of 
the summer day, mean tremendous strain and desper¬ 
ately long hours of work—so much so that schools are 
shut from May till September in order that the children 
may help. Even then the summer is often too short 
for the grain to mature, or the harvest-time too wet for 
the sheaves to dry. Consequently, they are often 
dried by birch-fires in barns; and this method not only 
dries them, but also destroys the various insects which 
work havoc in the grain. One good result of this is seen 
in the great demand in all parts of the cool-temperate 
zone for Finnish rye for seed. The grain has to be 
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sown in Finland itself not later than August, so that it 
may be well started before the first snow. It is, again, 
typical of the climate that gates are removed from the 
fields in winter to prevent their being split to pieces by 
the hard frost ; and that, where grain is so difficult to 
raise, pigs and poultry should not be profitable. 

The Social Life seems to be strongly coloured by the 
climate and the economic influence of the sea. The 
fishing industry leads to great equality between the 
sexes. In the absence of the men, the women naturally 
manage all affairs “ on land the home represents all 
the man’s creature comforts when he escapes from the 
risks and the restricted space of his boat; and those risks 
force on him instant obedience to a comrade chosen to 
be “captain,” and breed in him a habit of self-reliance 
and independence. 

All this is reflected in the Finns ; they are essentially 
independent, lovers of their home, and law-abiding, and 
the equality of man and woman is quite remarkable. 
Most of the schools are “ mixed,” boys and girls being 
educated together and alike ; nearly all professions are 
open to both men and women,—members of Parliament 
bankers, harbourmasters,” being female* almost as 
often as male. And this produces a rivalry which is so 
beneficial that, though education is neither free nor 
compulsory, public opinion—aided, no doubt, by the long 
dark winter—has brought it to such a pitch of perfection 
that the Church will neither confirm nor marry anyone 
who cannot read and write. 

The climatic influence is perhaps slightly the stronger 
as far as their amusements are concerned. The necessity 
for more or less violent exercise in winter, and the fact 
that the frozen lakes and rivers make the natural roads, 

* So, the skydsgut (*' post-boy ”) of Norway is often a woman. 
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have combined to make the people exceedingly expert 
skiers, even quite tiny children wearing skis apparently 
with as much ease and comfort as if they were boots. t 
The one essential in this art is balance; and this no 
doubt helps to account for the wonderful gift which all 
the children seem to possess, for dancing gracefully. 

Lapland. —Part of Lapland belongs to the Baltic basin, 
and the Lappa (“ Land’s-End People”) present some 
interesting points of comparison and contrast with the 
Finns. They are by origin a Yellow people, and still 
have many Mongol features, e.g. low round skull and 
high cheek-bones; but they are now of vojry mi£ed 
blood, and the fisher Lapps are muoh suppifl^/ro’the 
forest Lapps. The cause, again/igvmrtly contact with 
the more cultured people j^iinatne Gulf of Bothnia, 
and partly tHe icflugpec^of the fishing industry ; .and 
its effect is seen~Jfr"'tne “ European ” dress, whicffis in 
great CQatr<a§tto the reindeer skkns worn\b^|heJor$st^. 
Lapp^5^f>l;hemountainous interior,Qid inVh^JagLthat 
the fi^Hermdn can read jtn<^writ\^ Indeed^tire^two are 
most alike tn r 'th£ mjfdtecjoT dirt, for the difficulty of 
getting watetNjn\he wry severe winter, and the wish to 
keep the poresW tfielskin shut against the piercing cold, 
make them avoid washing during the winter months. 

Birds. —The seeds of the birch are the special food of 
the ptarmigan, on which the Lapps so largely depend 
for food when and where they are not keepers of rein¬ 
deer ; and this illustrates some conditions underlying 
bird migrations, e.g. in Norway. If the.birds can find 
their proper food, in spite of snow and ice, there is no 
need to migrate, so that carnivorous birds such as the 
owl and the eagle are not exiled ; nor are the tits and 
woodpeckers of the forest, and such berry-eaters as are 
not so greedy that they eat up their supplies before the 
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worst cold comes. But the birds that feed on insects 
and grain, or in marsh and running water, must go. 

SWEDEN 

Iron.—It is said that the Finns got their first know¬ 
ledge of iron from the Swedes. This is scarcely likely, 
as their ancestors lived in the Urals long enough 
to become very expert workers of gold and silver, as 
proved by their famous epic of Kaleyala ; and the 
precious metal area of the Urals is rich in iron. But, if 
it is true, Sweden was a very appropriate and natural 
place from which to get such knowledge ; for Norrland, 
the gteat iton and timber “land of the future” in 
Sweden, was'the special part of the country into which 
the old Finns retreated when the Teutons originally 
seized Southern Sweden. 

Iron and timber are two of those important products 
for which the world’s demand is increasing; and, 
curiously enough, it was the growing scarcity of timber 
which gave the first great impulse to the use of iron in 
place of timber. Sweden is one of the few countries 
of the world which have abundance of both ; and timber 
is a typical Baltic product, for the export of which 
Sweden has better facilities than her chief rival, Russia. 

The Red House that is so typical of the ordinary 
Swedish landscape, may almost be regarded, therefore, 
as a symbolical link between the past and the future. 
In a forest land wood is the natural material for house¬ 
building; but in the Swedish climate both the wood 
itself and the inhabitants of the house need all possible 
protection. It is necessary, therefore, to fill up all 
chinks between the logs and planks, and to cover the 
outside, with some plastic and tenacious substance. 
Where the characteristic rock formation is “granite,” 
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as in Sweden, the natural processes of weathering dis¬ 
tribute the felspar and other elements in beds of “ clay **; 
and the typical “ red-ochre ” colour of the Swedish 
clay is due to the very wide distribution of iron. 

The climate is so trying to the wood because of its 
sudden changes of temperature and humidity in spring 
and autumn. It is a typically continental climate, 
with great extremes and practically no transition 
periods. “ Spring is a day,” the change from snow 
and ice to sunshine and flowers being almost miracu¬ 
lously quick; and it is interesting to notice certain 
corresponding traits in the people, for they seem to be 
a mixture of energy and endurance with romance and 
love of nature. But the latitude makes the summer 
very short and the winter correspondingly long; and it 
is the winter that, whatever its length, would be certain 
to leave the deepest impression on people whose 
ancestors came from the Mediterranean region. 

Climatic Control. —Here seems to be one cause both 
of the decadence of the Swedes and of their high 
standard of civilisation. The latter they brought with 
them, but they brought it to an unfavourable climate; 
and the result is somewhat comparable to that which 
happened to the Brahmin, though in his case the 

change was to heat, not cold (c/. p. 5 1 )* 

The cold itself, however, does not seem to be the 
difficulty; at least, the death-rate is only about 16*5 
per 1,000. The adverse influences are the great reaction 
during the long dark winter from the strain and bustle 
of summer ( cf . p. 90), and the isolation of the land and 
of its individual citizens. The long dark winter has 
made them, like the Finns, great readers and students; 
but it seems also to have made them rather slow, and 
“too” patient. At the same time, the persistence of 
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the old race ideas of mental superiority causes much 
importance to be attached to education. 

This patience and the need for completing their 
education lead to very late marriages, which in turn 
mean very long* engagements ; and, under such circum¬ 
stances, it only needs a strain of heady and melo¬ 
dramatic Gothic blood—aided by the deadly “ comfort 
of corn-brandy—to produce a terrible percentage of 
suicides amongst elderly unmarried people. It seems 
somewhat in keeping that the bride should be married 
in black, though that colour undoubtedly shows off her 
fair hair and complexion, and that a bridegroom should 
keep his wedding shirt to be used as his shroud. And 
it is significant that the regular time for marriages is 
the beginning of winter, and that it is considered lucky 

to have a wet wedding-day. 

Rain. —The latter idea may have a climatic basis— 

the close dependence of agricultural prosperity on rain, 
so that “rain” has come to be almost synonymous 
with “riches.” Of course, the country never suffers 
from drought, in the ordinary sense of the word ; the 
mountainous backbone is high enough and near enough 
to the Atlantic to have inexhaustible supplies of snow, 
and the long summer days of these higher “Anti- 
Trade” latitudes give a maximum melting-power to 
the sun’s rays. But, once the Baltic is frozen and the 
heavy block of cold continental air settles down over 
the whole area, it is practically impossible for any 
light, warm, rain-bearing wind to penetrate ; and the 
shortness of the summer season makes it important to 
hasten the growth of plants in every way. 

Pasture. —These conditions favour pastoral rather 
than agricultural industries; and, since this has been 

* Engagements often last io to 12 years ! 
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recognised, there has been specialisation in the more 
favoured industries. This is to some extent a co?isciotts 
return to the attitude of primitive man to his environ¬ 
ment (c/. p. 47); but other causes have also been at 
work, especially the lack of farm labour and the example 
of Denmark. The former cause has made all farm 
occupations become more mechanical; and the use of 
cream-separators and mechanical milkers in pastoral 
industries is as significant as the devotion of old grain- 
land to the raising of sugar-beet. Naturally, the dairy 
industry has developed most near the Danish frontier, 
e.g. Goteborg being the great butter port, and the sugar 
industry has developed most opposite Germany, e.g. 
between Malmo and Kristianstad, the old capital of 
Scania in the early days of Swedish Christianity. 

Agriculture.—The main difficulty is lack of labour; 
and this is due to the diversion of the limited supply 
which does exist, into manufacturing industries. The 
census returns show that at least 10 per cent, of the old 
supply has thus been lost to the farms and gained by 
the towns, the total population of which has risen in 
recent years from 23 to 44 per cent, of the whole. This 
has done much damage to agriculture because the 
area most suitable for textile and allied industries is 
precisely the belt of lowland which used to be the floor 
of the old “ Skager Rak—Finland” gulf (c/. p. 88), 
where the south-west winds have easiest access inland, 
and where the low level and great area of water facilitate 
transport. The loss has been so great that Sweden 
now produces less “bread” stuffs than she needs for 
her home use. 

This manufacturing* district, of which the textile 
centre of Norrkoping is the industrial capital, lies 
roughly along the common frontier of Svealand and 
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Gotland; and this implies a unity of relief and climate 
which helps to explain the ease with which the Goths 
and Swedes were blended into a single nation in early 
* days. It is also essentially the “heart of Sweden”; 
and, therefore, its typical manufactures are likely to be 
significant. These include various textiles, linen being 
at once the most important and characteristic of an area 
of “temperate” forest; but various wood industries, 
e.g. cheap furniture, pulp and paper, matches, etc., are 
much more important than any textiles. These point 
emphatically to the essential character of the land, as 
the name Sweden reminds us of an earlier home of this 
forest people in what we still call the Swabian Forest. 

Forest. —The useful forest of Sweden is now mainly 
between 6o° and 64° N., which accounts for Gefle— 
towards the extreme south of the area, i.e. nearest the 
1 great markets —being the chief exporting centre, as 
Drammen is in Norway. The particular value of the 
timber lies in the fact that the shortness of the summer 
makes the annual “ rings ” close enough for the wood 
to be both hard and durable; and the particular types 
of tree are due to the fact that pine (“ red-wood ”) and 
fir (“white-wood”) are the kinds which flourish best in 
such a climate and on such a soil—the sandy debris of 
crystalline rock. 

The rivers, too, are of enormous importance to the 
timber industry. Depth, pace, and length are all very 
favourable to “floating” operations; the lakes in their 
valleys regulate the head of water and store the logs, 
^ though they necessitate some expense and waste of 
time in towing or warping; and these valleys are not 
only curiously self-contained, — so that there arc at 
least sixty rivers flowing directly, independently of one 
another, but parallel to one another, into the Baltic 
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between Tornea and Gefle,—but also face south or 
south-east. This exposure means that the local snow 
in each valley is melted quite early in the year, giving 
a local “spring” flood which starts the logs well on 
heir way generally a month before the mountain 
“summer” flood comes down; and so, except in the 
rare warm springs, when the two floods come too close 
together, there is a double flood on every river, which 
enables logs to be floated from the farthest corner of 
the country in a single summer. 

Forest Control. —These marked facilities for working 
the forests help to keep alive the old “ forest ” habits 
and traits of the people; and the influence of the forest 
is as distinct in Sweden as that of the fishing industry 
is in Norway. 

Forest areas are often backward politically, even 
when the foresters inherit—as in Sweden—a very 
ancient civilisation ; but forest people are essentially 
brave and enduring, self-contained and lovers of freedom 
and space. Such a people are apt to be intolerant of 
political despotism and social crowding ; and in Sweden 
these are typical traits. There is no tolerance of any 
“grandmotherly” centralisation such as Germany 
groans under; and the Udal Law limits the number of 
houses per square mile, and forbids any subdivision into 
areas too small or poor to support three persons. The 
result of this is clearly seen in the relation of town and 
country. Stockholm,—like Kristiania, and unlike Berlin 
or Paris,—is only a nominal or convenient capital, and 
in no way monopolises or centralises political or com¬ 
mercial interest; and, on the other hand, there are—as 
in Holland, but for a different reason—no villages, in our 
sense of the word, only series of lonely farms circling 
round church-crowned hills. 
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These foresters, therefore, live essentially alone, 
supplying all their own needs—their clothing from furs 
and flax, and managing their own affairs. As both land 
an d WO od are very cheap, they like to own their own 
land and to build their own houses on that land ; and 
thus in Sweden 85 per cent, of all the arable land is 
tilled by men who own it, and the number of estates 
belonging to “ Nobles ” is not 1 per cent, of the total. 
This common ownership of land gives a community of 
interest between peer and peasant, which—emphasised 
by community of speech and creed—is the key to many 
of the curious anomalies of the Swedish constitution. 

Forest Architecture. —The man who builds his own 
house, and builds it of wood, is not likely to build it 
more than-one storey high; or, if there is a second 
storey, it is to a house against a hillside. Then the 
* upper storey is really another house, the floor of which 
is on the same level as the roof of the lower one, and to 
which you drive round or climb by a ladder. As time 
goes on, the custom springs up of building a veranda 
—for use in the sunny idle winters ; and where nature 
is beautiful, as in Sweden and Switzerland, man tries 
to imitate the beauty in his house, which presents a 
strange contrast to the hideous bareness of a typical 
house on, e.g. the vilely monotonous Russian plain. 
These warm red-tinted verandas are within a stone’s 
throw of the pines whose narrow leaves, by the very 
characteristics that enable them to resist or evade the 
winds, produce a “ music ” more soft and more con- 
tinuous than that of any “ foliage ” tree ; and it is there 
—undoubtedly, the place of their origin—that one hears 
to perfection those haunting ballads that have made the 
Swedish choirs famous throughout the world. 

Dal-arne. —It was precisely this spirit of self-reliance, 
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with this touch of Highland dash and Gothic headiness, 
that made Gustavus Vasa’s Dalecarnians such splendid 
fighters individually, and so formidable when properly ^ 
led. They came from the forested highlands of the Dal 
basin, now called Kopparberg, “ Copper Hill ”; and, 
as the copper has been worked for fully 600 years, 
e.g. at Fahlun, they probably included a mining 
element (c/. p. 13). But for the decimation of war, 
these Dalecarnians might have supplied to Sweden the 
loss of the Viking strain, and supplied it in the best 
possible place, i.e. the hinterland of the peninsula the 
apex of which was the outpost against the old enemies 
of the Swedes, the Russian Slavs. 

The Capitals.—The Viking choice of this site for 
their capital was due, no doubt, to its central position 
in the Baltic ; and, as the Baltic decreased in import¬ 
ance, so did the Viking capital. But land influences, as *■ 
well as marine, were at work in the final choice of 
Stockholm. The old Danish capital was at Lund, the 
nearest point of the beech-forest to the sea; and thus 
Lund became the seat of the first bishop, and eventually 
the seat of the first archbishop. But, as Christianity 
advanced from the south, Paganism retreated north¬ 
ward—up the natural depression which ends in the 
Svealand peninsula, just as in Norway it retreated up 
the Osterdal depression to Trondhjem ; and the last 
rallying point of Paganism at Upsala was eventually 
made, as in Norway, the headquarters of modern 
Christianity,—the best result of the old ecclesiastical 
control in Sweden being seen in the Universities of Lund 
and Upsala. 

The obvious land-mark at the north-east end of the 
depression is Lake Malar, but the precise point of most 
advantage was not so obvious ; and several were tried 
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in turn. The island of Bjorka had the advantage of 
being in the Baltic, but commanding the sea-end of the 
lake • Sigtuna had a safer position inland on the shore of 
the lake ; and Upsala was safer still, up a river flowing 
into the lake. But eventually Stockholm seemed to be 
the best place—not in the sea, or on the shore of the 
lake, or on the banks of the river, but in the lake. Even 
now a large part of the city (about one-seventh) is on 
piles, the rest spreading over a group of isles situated 
just where, east of the forest, the Viking stronghold of 
the lake met the Viking battle-field and trading-ground 
of the sea; and war meant trade because it meant 
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me oiu rulers of the Baltic are represented now by 
i small people occupying only the heart of the old 
iominion; and the strategic position of the land 
llustrates the causes both of their ancient power and 
)f their modern failure. 


Site.—The islands obviously command the entrance 
to the Baltic ; and, though the Danes would scarcely 
venture now to use their position against Germany or 
Russia, the fact remains that the Great Belt is the 
only one of the straits deep enough for large men-of- 
war. In olden days the position was still more im¬ 
portant in some ways, as the Sound was deep enough 
for every kind of vessel, and lies at right-angles to the 
prevailing wind for sailing vessels; and it is significant 
that the old dues collected by the Danes at Helsingor, on 
the narrowest part of the Sound, were ostensibly paid 
for the protection given by the Danes against pirates. 
That the Danes themselves realised the need for pro¬ 
tection is obvious from the typical character of their 
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old houses, in which the dwarfed appearance of the 
walls (in contrast with the great height of the roof) 
reminds one that the object was defence : from aloft the 
inhabitants could get an outlook, but a foeman entering 
the door was forced to sloop . How fatal this disadvant- 
age was, can be seen from the ancient ballads. 

Seamanship. —The safety of these forested islands 
on the western margin of civilisation in early days 
may be gauged, e.g. by the persistence of Paganism in 
Odens-e (“ Odin’s Island ”)—though the name is now 
confined to the capital town of Fyen—or by the fact 
that, in spite of all vicissitudes, the Danes have never 
lost, or suffered foreign dominion in, their See-land* 
( Sea-land ). The fertility of Seeland, again, made 
it capable of supporting a relatively dense population ; 
the number of harbours invited any surplus to expand 
over Jutland and other neighbouring parts of the 
continent ; and the risks of the shallow sea, with 
strong currents flowing out of the Baltic—often carry¬ 
ing ice—and strong winds blowing into it, made those 
who faced them very expert sailors. 

Disunion.—But the character of the Homeland did 
not make for internal unity. The natural rivalry of 
island and island was exaggerated by the fact that the 
largest was also the most fertile, and collected the 
Baltic dues; and the peninsula was so long for its 
width that Viborg and Ribe and Schleswig had essenti¬ 
ally different and hostile interests. In the palmy days 
of the Baltic trade, when the North Sea was only 
an appendage of the Baltic, these internal differences 
scarcely mattered ; but, with the opening up of the 
Atlantic, the balance of power and the centre of im¬ 
portance were bound to move westward. Once its 

* Zealand is a mis-spelling, due to Dutch influence. 
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commercial position began to deteriorate, the tiny 
size of the Homeland (Seeiand = Linco lnsh i r e) made 
it impossible to maintain its political position unim¬ 
paired : and internal disunion hastened the end, which 
was ushered in by its losing the undivided control of the 
Sound. It is tv pi cal of the commercial importance of 
the land now that its present capital is not only on the 
Sound, but also the first Danish capital that ever was on 
the Sound, sites such as that of Roskilde being less ex¬ 
posed. Copenhagen (“ the Merchants' Haven is now 
the most important commercial port on the Baltic, and 
seems to deserve its title of “ the Athens of the North " 
only in respect of the people's mania for changing their 
houses at least once a year (cf. p. So) : but the isiand- 
fianked peninsula, with its relations to the North Sea 
and the Baltic, recalls both in site and in history the 
similar position between the Adriatic and the JEgean. 

Unity.—But the Danes learnt from their political 
disasters a lesson which is the key to their whole 
industrial development in modern times, just as they 
owe to their commercial history and the wideness of 
their old dominion the cosmopolitanism and suscep¬ 
tibility to outside influences which are so characteristic 
of them now. They had alwavs been brave and honest 
and hospitable, but had lacked unity: and. when this 
was added, the tiny sire of the country was only an 
advantage, especially after the rise of newspapers— 
fsrced either to supply foreign news or to record the 
trivial doings of the little peace-bound Homeland. At 
first the change only enlarged old social customs. -All 
peoples of high latitudes are forced, by the long winters, 
to spend much time indoors ; and they have to find 
various ways of passing the time. This was probably 
the origin of all the numerous “ mutual-help " customs 
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among the Danes, e.g . carding-parties—to help the 
hostess to “card” her flax and wool; but it spread 
through all the domestic life, and has developed in 
modern times into the most effective system of co¬ 
operation in the world. 

Dairy-work. —The one distinct advantage that Den¬ 
mark has over her “ Baltic” rivals, to north and south 
and east, from the farming point of view, is the much 
greater length of “ summer ” which her insular and 
marine climate gives her. All the lands which we 
have been noticing, have summers practically long 
enough to ripen grain ; but their long winters are 
terribly adverse to the growth of pasture-grasses and 
the out-of-door feeding of stock. Here was a great 
opportunity for the Danes, and they seized it. For 
centuries their islands had been famous for cattle and 
horses, and they began to specialise in dairy-farming, 
for which their small holdings and their personal 
cleanliness were very favourable. Very soon the util¬ 
isation of the waste-products of butter-making led to 
a large pig-rearing industry ; and eventually the import 
of grain for the fattening of the pigs led to a great 
development in poultry-farming. In each case, co¬ 
operative buying and selling has led to enormous 
economies and an extraordinary expansion of trade; 
and last year (1908) the returns of sales to the United 

Kingdom alone were : 

Butter, £9,750.000 ; 

Pig products (mainly bacon), £5,500,000; 

Eggs, £1,500,000. 

Fishing.—The organisation of these industries was 
largely the work of the Jews, who are so numerous, 
especially in Copenhagen. Their presence draws 
attention again to the influence of wide dominion and 
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wide commerce in the direction of cosmopolitanism 
and race-tolerance; but in this case, unlike that of 
Rome (cf. p. 73), both the dominion and the commerce 
grew out of the essential fishing life of the people. And 
here, as with all typical fisher people, the conditions of 
the life led to equality between the sexes, which is carried 
so far as to include, e.g. female dentists and female 
carpenters. 

Pasture “Control.”—The influence of this great 
development on the people themselves has been both 
good and bad. One great benefit has been that dairy- 
work is essentially evenly distributed throughout the 
year, and involves none of the excessive strain necessary 
in agriculture ( cj . p. 94) in such a latitude; and dairy- 
work employs as much labour as agriculture, and pays 
higher wages for lighter work. There is, therefore, 
much less of the inaction, which is so apt to lead to 
terrible drunkenness ; and drink, when it is the infamous 
“ brandy ” of these rye-growing countries, at 6d. a quart, 
means suicide. The percentage of suicide in Denmark 
is still very high, especially amongst unmarried men, 
and Denmark still heads the world’s list for consump¬ 
tion of spirits per capita ; but the influence of the regular 
dairy-work is proving most helpful. On the other hand, 
the comparative lightness of the actual labour is tending 
very much to marked physical laziness, so that able- 
bodied young men absolutely prefer to earn a livelihood 
by knitting than by hard manual work. 

Food.— Another curious illustration of the same is the 
enormous proportion of their food that consists of 
sandwiches, because they will not even take the trouble 
to cut up their meat for themselves; and there is 
this to be said for them, that they are enormous eaters, 
and there would be a good deal to cut up. It is only 
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fair to add that constant practice has given the women 
a most praiseworthy facility in the art of making 
sandwiches—of infinite variety and superlative quality. 
Unfortunately, for both men and women, not only is the 
quantity of food consumed unusually large, but it 
consists so largely of milk and cereals that it is very 
fattening: you may travel a week in the country 
without seeing a single person who is reasonably slim. 

Scenery. —As one might guess from the number ot 
old windmills—now replaced by steam—the wind blows 
strongly over the low fiat land; and the destruction of 
the old forests in Jutland has even exposed the country 
to serious nuisance from blown sand during the weeks 
in spring when the dry N.W. wind is blowing. But 
the climatic influence which is so favourable to pasture, 
is equally favourable to the growth of trees; and the 
rock-formation in most places is exactly the same as 
beneath the famous Burnham beeches near Slough, and 
produces a luxuriant growth of beech-trees. These 
beech groves give the characteristic tone to the scenery, 
as possibly is suggested by the name Fyen (“ The 
Pretty Land ”). 

The same formation supplies the abundance of marl 
with which the heather-covered sites of the old beech- 
forests in Jutland are being reclaimed; but it is not 
equally favourable to oaks, though the supply of oak used 
to be sufficient not only for the shipbuilding, but also for 
housebuilding. The moors are being reclaimed and 
re-forested, and in consequence peopled, very quickly; 
but they are still mainly responsible for two typical 
products of the country—the honey that you see at 
every meal, and the peat which makes such an excellent 
fuel for dairy purposes. 
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FOREST LANDS OF NORTHERN AMERICA 

These Baltic forest lands should be compared with 
the similar lands in the east of North America. 
Certainly, the American lands are in lower latitude, 
owing to the absence of protection from the north, 
their seclusion from warm south-west winds in winter, 
and the cold Labrador current; but their average 
annual temperature is the same, and so is their essential 
vegetation, except that the abundance of birch suggests 
the greater length of the winter. 

Only Wild Animals. —The essential difference be¬ 
tween the two areas was in the absence of our domestic 
animals in the New World. Deer—or moose and 
caribou—were found everywhere, but no cows or sheep ; 
and, therefore, the natives were essentially hunters and 
fishermen, but not shepherds. They were not even 
foresters, for their axes were only of stone ; and even 
trap and granite axes are poor substitutes for iron ones 
in lumbering. The forest did, however, provide the 
fur-bearing mammals, the birds, and many other 
necessaries of life ; and the forest streams were rich 
in fish. 

In the Laurentian district, for instance, the birch- 
bark made canoes, tents, and twine for nets—bits of 
net being used to play with by children in the game 
which we now call Lacrosse; the “blankets” were 
skins, decorated with the quills of the porcupine, or— 
later—with beads arranged to imitate these quills, 
while single feathers ( c.g. hawk’s) were used as hair 
ornaments; the moccasins were made of deerskin, the 
presence of the birch-twine enabling the forest Red 
men to make them of two pieces (sole and upper) 
sewed together, while the plain men had to make 
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them of one piece; their medium of exchange was 
beaver-pelt or shell-wampum; the fish-refuse even 
encouraged the women to fertilise their mai 2e and 
tobacco plots; and in times of scarcity, as the name 
Adirondack (“Tree-Eaters ”) suggests, they even eat 
the bark off the poles with which they supported their 
tents and made their palisades. A mere accident of 
relief enabled the Iroquois Confederacy of the Five 
Nations afterwards Six—to become so powerful in 
such an area. With a water-front from Lake Erie to 
the mouth of the St. Lawrence, and the Allegheny 
Mountains behind them, they commanded the great 
Hudson-Champlain route to and from the St. Lawrence, 
tapping it by the Mohawk Valley, which in more 
modern times has given the traffic of the prairie to the 
Erie Canal and the New York Central Railway , and has 
made New York the metropolis of the States. Here, 
with a climate that is almost semi-marine, they 
developed a definite military system, which com¬ 
pensated for their relatively small numbers. So, when 
the French holders of the St. Lawrence and their 
Huron allies came to death-grip with the English 
holders of the Hudson and their Mohawk allies, the 
victory was certain to go to those who were friendly 
with the “ Keepers of the Gate ” in this “ Long House ** 
of the Five Nations.* 

On the Atlantic slope there was more varied life. 
Minerals were abundant, including ochres, copper, 
argillite slate (for knives), and soapstone (for cooking- 
pots and tobacco-pipes); pigeons and turkeys, rabbits 
and opossums, were more numerous; and flax grew 
wild. But the Delawares never made as much 

* The names of two of the other tribes, Oneida and Seneca, still 
mark important centres. 
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progress as their Iroquois rivals and enemies, partly 
because their forest-growth was too dense, but mainly 
because their strategic position was inferior. And 
neither made progress as the Swedes and Finns made 
it, because they were only hunters and fishermen. 

Anti-Trade Coastlands. —Even where the natives 
would almost be called foresters, as well as hunters 
and fishermen,—in the N.W., they still remained far 
behind the Baltic forester fishermen. For instance, 
the definite seasons for the salmon moving up and 
down the rivers, and the relation of definite falls and 
rapids to these movements, enabled the Chinooks to 
build quite large permanent houses—at the falls; and 
the mild moist climate was very favourable to the 
growth of timber, including “ spruce ” for canoes and 
baskets and yellow-cedar for house-building. If there 
was no pottery-clay, the baskets could serve for pots, 
as for cradles; and there was the black-slate, so easy 
to cut and sharpen, and so quick to harden when 
exposed to the air. Blankets could be made of cedar- 
bark or even of wool from the wild mountain “goats”; 
and the islands and inland waterways provided huge 
abundance of fish and fowl. But there was no progress 
beyond a stage of clever house-building, which was 
greatly facilitated by the black-slate knives and axes. 
Something, no doubt, must be put down to the 
denseness of the forests and to the profoundly dissected 
character of the land—reflected in the extraordinary 
number of separate tribes and languages; but the 
tribes were no more Mongol than the Finns, except 
that their hair is so absolutely circular in cross-section 
that it lies very lank. The one essential difference 
seems to be the absence of domestic animals. 
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“Deliberate Response.” —In previous chapters some 
emphasis has been laid on the fact that the strength 
and completeness of Geographic Control vary with the 
social condition of the people “controlled,” the most 
primitive people being more or less at the mercy of 
their physical surroundings. The details given (p. 105) 
about the Danes show that, even in the case of a 
highly civilised people, there may still be this un¬ 
conscious obedience to such control; but one of the 
most significant features of modern development is that 
obedience is conscious and deliberate. As the scientific 
spirit grows, men observe more accurately, and make 
more practical use of what they observe; so that now 
the principles of Geographic Control are studied— 
especially at the Imperial Institute—with the definite 
object of getting the greatest possible use out of them. 
In a word, men conquer Nature by obeying her. This 
is “ deliberate response” to environment (c/. p. 3). 

New Lands, especially where occupied by English- 
speaking people, give admirable illustrations of this. 
As very few lands are endowed by Providence with all 
the necessaries of life for White men, the first thing to 
do is to find out exactly what the particular land does 
possess, and for what industries it is therefore naturally 
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fitted; and this can only be done by surveys, which 
will determine, e.g. the surface features, the mineral 
wealth, the normal climate, the character of the native 
plants and animals, etc. Then, in the light of the 
control exercised directly by the land-forms and climatic 
forces, and indirectly by the natural products which 
depend on these, a system of communication can be 
developed to export the surplus wealth of the land, and 
import what is lacking. 


CANADA 

Probably no part of the world outside “ Monsoon ” 
Asia gives better illustrations of successful agriculture 
than Central Canada, and the success is due to minute 
observation of the climatic phenomena. 

The Seasons. —The year begins with “ mid-winter,” 
for January has an average temperature g° or io° 
below that of December; February averages only y° or 
8° above January, and March only 6° or y° above 
February. Spring is sudden and short—the four weeks 
of April, with an average daily maximum of about 50° F., 
the western area being some 5 0 warmer than the 
eastern because there is less snow as you approach the 
arid belt. Summer begins with the arrival of the rain 
in May, and ends with the disappearance of the rain in 
August. Autumn is divided into two parts, one warm 
and dry and the other cool and dry. 

Farm-Work. —If the spring lasts only four weeks, and 

practically never begins till the very end of March— 
though it is gradually coming earlier as agriculture 
spreads, because ploughed land cannot hold snow as 
prairie grass did—no time must be lost. Experience 
has proved that, after the land is once fit to work, one 
week’s delay means fully 30 per cent, less yield and in- 
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ferior quality. All machines must have been overhauled 
therefore, and all seed cleaned, by the middle of March. 
The average farm staff cannot prepare and sow more 
than about 75 acres in the month, and some of the seed 
must be of a very quickly-ripening kind, so that the 
whole does not ripen at once and overtax the harvest 
labourers ; but the men must be off the land by the end 
of April, or the seed will not have germinated in time 
to make use of the mid-May rains. 

As these rains are due to the formation of a Low- 
Pressure area over the prairie as the sun-heat increases, 
the mass of the rain (three-quarters of the total annual 
amount) falls precisely when the young wheat needs it 
most; and, as the decrease of temperature in the 
autumn naturally stops the inflow of the warm, wet 
winds, harvest-time is normally dry. The long days 
and the high percentage of sunshine account for the 
fine quality of the grain. 

The harvest must be over by the middle of Septem¬ 
ber, and to reap the 75 acres will take about a fortnight. 
There is no snow yet to help you in sleighing the grain 
to the nearest elevator, and it could not be sleighed 
until it was threshed ; but you dare not postpone 
ploughing, because it is on stubble land that locusts 
breed. So you plough till the snow begins—about 
November 11. Port Arthur is not frozen up till about 
December 5, so that—with a rush—you may be able to 
thresh and market part of the crop. 

Wheat Calendar.—Observation, then, and experience 
have forced on the Canadian wheat farmers a very 
definite programme, dictating not only the precise 
times for ploughing (late autumn), harrowing and 
drilling (April), reaping (early autumn), threshing 
(winter), etc., but even the varieties of seed and the 
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size of farm. Most profit is made where there is 
the minimum of hired labour, and the average family 
in Central Canada can just manage 160 acres. That 
is the famous Quarter Section (i.e. a quarter of one 
square mile), the Canadian Government’s “ unit of 

settlement.” 

RUSSIA 

In latitude and climate, relief and soil, Central 
Canada has much in common with the wheat-belt 
of European Russia; but the two present the strongest 
contrasts politically and economically, especially in 
reference to the importance of the individual. In 
Canada the^individual farm and farmer form the 
essentfol^tfpndation of the whole system ; in Russia 
the individual is nothing. 

Sizel—'Even north of the Manych Depression between 
thk/fee^of Azov and the Caspian, European Russia has 
■ an) area of over/f,000,000 square miles. In this there 
are some 50 Separate “governments,” nearly half of 
Ahem with areas at least the size of Scotland ; and the 
population of this vast area amounts to nearly 
130,060,060. The individual is of no importance, 
therefore ; he is only one amongst all these myriads, 
and his village is only one out of 10,000,000. Size 
here exercises a physical tyranny from which there is 
no escape for him, and which is intensified by the pro¬ 
found isolation of the enormous distances between 
place and place. 

Relief. —Practically this huge area is one boundless 
plain, with natural expansion only into Asia. There is 
a broad, flat swelling, running across the country from 
s.w. to n.e., which averages 600 feet in height; but, 
as it is 700 miles wide, this height is absolutely trivial. 
Even the extreme height of the Valdai Hills is to 
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European Russia as a io-inch brick standing on its end 
in the middle of 1,000,000 acres. Such monotony 
exercises a rigid tyranny over human life and occupa¬ 
tions, absolutely killing all initiative and power of 
striking out new paths. 

Climate. The size and the uniformity of relief com¬ 
bine to produce a climate of terrific extremes, giving 
rise in turn to leagues of tundra, leagues of forest, 
leagues of prairie, leagues of steppe ; and all these are 
converted in winter into endless leagues of snow, till 
the monotony becomes a gross tyranny. The total 
result is that in a land where some 97,000,000 peasants 
are landowners, owning a total area ten times the size 
of England and Wales, agriculture is impossible in the 
only season in which communications are reasonably 
easy—over the snow; and the need for producing the 
maximum of food during the months when the soil can 
be tilled, leads to schools being shut then to allow the 
children to work on the fields. 

Education.—As the schools, like the factories in most 
places, are shut in summer, winter is the only time 
when children can get any education; and, of course, 
hunger and cold combine either to keep many of them 
at home or to reduce them to a condition of wretched¬ 
ness in which the brain is not capable of doing the 
necessary work. It is no wonder, then, that nearly 80 
per cent, of them, when they are grown up, can neither 
read nor write—one result of which is seen in the pres¬ 
ence of signs instead of names over shop-doors. 

Superstition.—What makes matters worse is that 
the land is cursed by political and ecclesiastical tyranny 
as well as by physical and climatic tyranny. The 
average peasant family of seven persons lives at about 
the rate of one shilling per day ! But in Advent and 
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Lent, when the cold is greatest, the Church forbids 
them all animal food, even milk ! The substitution of 
vegetable for animal foods, e.g. linseed oil for animal 
fat^ deprives them of the only part of their food which 
is essentially heating; and in their extremity of cold 
and hunger they sell everything they can —cattle, 
clothes, and even their future labour, and burn every¬ 
thing they can—byres, barns, and even houses, sharing 
the house-timber with the family whose house they go 
to share. The children cannot go out half-clad and 
half-fed, and so they don’t go out at all—to school or 

elsewhere. 

Co-operation. —The absence of obstacles to the rapid 
spread of climatic phenomena implies also liability to 
invasion and power of expansion, and the former more 
or less necessitates a military organisation of Govern¬ 
ment. This in turn, like the relief and the climate, is 
adverse to initiative in the individual; and so all sides 
of the national life encourage co-operation at the expense 
of individualism. The people live, work, fight, die, only 
in bands. Every little industry is managed by artels, 
or guilds; and the Village Commune is as typically 
Russian as the Romanoff rulers are typically German. 
No wonder that the land is the happy hunting-ground 
of that prince of “ middlemen,” the German Jew ! 

Empire. —The dead level of the relief ought to be 
very favourable to communication, provided that there 
are decent “ roads ”; and these are provided in winter 
by snow. Snow and the sledge, therefore, are the keys 
to the expansion of Russia. Before the invention of 
railways, sledge traffic over snow was the cheapest and 
fastest form of inland transport; and the snow and the 
sledge took Russia as naturally eastward as the sea and 
her ships took England westward. 
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It was partly a retracing of an old route, by which 
an infusion of Mongol blood and Eastern fatalism had 
come into Russia. By sympathy, therefore, and by 
blood, the Russian is somewhat akin to the Asiatic; 
and his rule, however tyrannical it seems to us, is not 
only climatically appropriate, but also is not “ alien ” 
to the people of Central Asia. Even the Volga basin is 
essentially Asiatic ; and the genius of the Slav, like the 
waters of his great river, finds outlet eastward—within 
definite limits. These are the isotherm of 32 0 F. in 
winter and 7o° F. in summer; the Russian will never 
advance permanently farther south in Western Asia 
than the southern limit of frozen snow, or farther south 
in Eastern Asia than the northern limit of rice. 

Houses, as has been implied, are built of wood, 
which is warm and cheap, but perishable. Of course, 
there is no unfrozen water with which to put out a fire 
in winter; and, even if a house escapes fire, it cannot 
resist the climate for more than a couple of generations 
or so. There is, therefore, no object in making a house 
beautiful in any way, even if the hideous monotony of 
the land did not make such a course profoundly im¬ 
probable (c/. p. 99). 

The houses of the richer people reflect the land 
and its tyranny in almost every particular. To be 
above the floods, which are so troublesome on the dead 
level, they are perched on artificial hills—labour being 
“ dirt-cheap” ; to lessen the danger from fire, even the 
rooms are often—the houses always—far apart; to 
accommodate the climate, most rooms are duplicated 
—one set facing north for summer use, and the other 

facing south for use in winter. 

This is why one calls the Russian plain intemperate. 
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THE LOW TUNDRA 

Poles of Cold.— In the north-east of Asiatic Russia, 
* as to some extent in the north-west of British America, 
there is an area where the mid-winter cold is more 
intense than is known, or believed to be possible, any¬ 
where else on the face of the globe. This is the Pole 
of Cold round Verkhoyansk. It is in the head of a 
valley inside the Arctic Circle, looking due north, and 
cut off by 500 miles of highlands from any occasional 
winds from the Pacific, and far enough from the Arctic 
Ocean to feel none of its modifying influences. These 
influences prevent the intense cold of Verkhoyansk in 
December, January, and February, when the tempera¬ 
ture averages about 6o° F. below zero , from being felt at 
the mouth of the river Yana, on which Verkhoyansk 
> itself lies. Extremes of as much as 85° F. below zero 
have been recorded, causing intensely cold winds in 
outlying parts of Asia, e.g. Japan ; and, while the 
average temperature in July is 6o° F., over ioo° F. has 
been recorded. 

Low Tundra. — Stretching along the shores of the 
Arctic Ocean in both Asia and America there is a strip 
of lowland known generally as the Low Tundra. The 
part of this which lies between the mouth of the Yana 
and Greenland, is the home of the Eskimo, who are 
seldom found at a greater distance from the sea than 
50 miles. This expanse of Low Tundra is, of course, 
a sheet of ice for most of the year, and more or less a 
'f continuous swamp for the rest of it. The summer, 
though too short to ripen grain, is hot enough to ripen 
almost any “ temperate ” plant ; so that plants which 
mature very fast, can live and bear fruit there. This 
accounts for the abundance of moss and lichens and 
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nnrX bUS ^ eS - Which attract the birds and reindeer* 

r: h r rdS m u SUm L mer * In winter > on the other hand, 
even the mighty horns of the reindeer are unable to 

shovel away the frozen snow ; and, therefore, the only 

domestic animals which can survive the winter on 

the spot, are flesh-eaters. That is to say, the domestic 

an i^ a 1,°^ the Eskimo is the dog, not the reindeer. 

The Reindeer.— This at once explains why the Eskimo, 

unlike the Lapps, do not attempt to tame and 
domesticate the reindeer, and why they are so recklessly 
wasteful in hunting it. As it can travel fast enough to 
escape even from the wolves of the High Tundra, it 
can obviously outpace the dumpy, bow-legged Eskimo ; 
but they are very clever in driving a herd that is moving 
south in autumn, into a neck of land between two of the 
innumerable lakes, where there is a party of hunters in 
ambush. There are also others in kayaks on the lakes, 
so that the deer are caught whether they try the 
“isthmus” or the water. 

The Eskimo are, therefore, purely hunters and 
fishermen ; and, though they do eat seaweed and berries 
in summer, they well deserve their name of Eskimantsic , 
“ Eaters of Raw Meat.” They call themselves, however, 
by the name of Innuit, “ The Men,” or Yuit—the latter 
only in Asia; and, no doubt, as in China, it is 
isolation that prompts such a title. In the case of the 
Eskimo, the isolation is due of course to the position 
between the eternal ice and the barren “ mountains” of 
the High Tundra, the barrier of the latter being 
intensified by the hostility of the Red men to the 
south. Though very much cut up into isolated groups 
by the broken character of the coast, the conditions of 
life are so much the same that the various groups are 

* The real reindeer-moss grows on the higher land farther south. 
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wonderfully alike, except that those who live farthest 
inland are generally poor fishermen ; and the individual 
groups are too small, and the “ tribal ” sense is too 
feeble, for there to be any inter-tribal wars. They are 
all typically Mongol in appearance, e.g. short in stature 
and with long lank black hair; and, as this does not 
grow in the form of a beard, men and women look 

much alike. 

Dress. —This likeness is strengthened by the fact that 
they dress alike—in boots, trousers, and hooded jersey.* 
It is absolutely essential, as a protection against the 
cold and possible visits from polar bears, that the 
approach to the permanent dwellings should be through 
a long, low, narrow passage; and this can only be 
“ negotiated ” by going on all-fours and wearing very 
tightly-fitting clothes. The only obvious marks of 
difference between the dress of the two is that the 
woman’s hood is generally made large enough to serve 
as a cradle as well as a muffler, and that her boots are 
wide enough at the top to serve as pockets. The men, 
being only expected to hunt and fish, need no such 
provision for carrying about any domestic utensils. 

Houses. —The permanent house referred to above is 
sometimes a shallow pit, built up with stones and roofed 
with wood or ribs of whale, etc.; but more often it is 
entirely built of snow, with or without windows of ice 
or gut. As there is usually no ventilation except 
through the door-tunnel, the heat inside this non-con¬ 
ducting material is very great, so that there is no 
difficulty in keeping water for drinking — the only 
purpose for which they ever use it—unfrozen. With 
the sudden return of summer, however, the snow melts 

* The modern Canadians have adopted this habit of wearing a jersey, 
as also that of wearing moccasins. 
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so quickly that a move is immediately made into a 
tent. 

Occupations. —This would be necessary in any case, 
as the numerous occupations of the men involve a 
purely nomadic life, and therefore a portable home. 
First, there is the spring seal-catching, though there is 
little or no real spring; by June the coast-ice should be 
sufficiently melted for regular fishing and for the hunting 
of the birds attracted by the fish; in the early autumn 
the reindeer move south and there is hunting of berry- 
eating birds; and the freezing of the shore-waters 
later gives another opportunity for seal - hunting. 
From Christmas to faster they live indoors. " 

The indoor occupations are almost entirely confined 
to the making of clothes and weapons for hunting; 
and, as the workers sit crossed-legged, they naturally 
become bow-legged. The women suffer in this way 
more than the men, as they do the greater part of the 
work; but the men generally make the kayaks ( i.e . 
“ Rob Roy” canoes), the harness and shoes for the 
dogs, the hooks, harpoons, and spears. 

The Seal is the object of, and supplies the material 
for, almost all these industries. Boots are made of 
seal - skin chewed by the women into “ shammy ” 
leather ; trousers and jerseys are made of the skin with 
its fur on, the “under” suit for extra use in winter 
having the fur turned towards the wearer’s body ; the 
kayak frame is covered with unchewed, i 5 ut furless 
skin ; the “ mackintoshes ” which keep the men dry in 
rain or when fishing, are made of seal gut, which is also 
used for making their one “ musical ” instrument, a drum, 
and as drawing-paper—for sketches done in seal-oil and 
soot. Inflated seal-bladders are attached to harpoons 
and spears to prevent them from sinking ; seal-sinew is 
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twisted into string and lines, while seal-bone is chipped 
into hooks; and seal oil feeds the soapstone “lamp,” 
with its moss wicks, which gives light and heat through¬ 
out the long, dark winter. 

Art. —As time is no object, and the conditions of life 
admit of no personal property except in the form of 
small or absolutely essential implements and weapons, 
infinite patience is bestowed on, and much pride is 
shown in, the artistic finish of, c.g. clothes and weapons. 
For instance, if there are any feathers or bird-skins left 
over, after all the boots and the bed-bags have been 
filled, they are generally “ finished ” with great care, 
and made into ornaments by the women, just as the 
men carve the bone handles, etc., of various implements. 
It is typical of such a plant-less land that these carvings 
are always of animal objects, generally the head of a 
seal or walrus. Even where there is no ornamentation, 
the work is very neat—though done, e.g. with a bone 
needle; and almost the only defect is in originality. 
They can imitate, but not invent. The dim light in 
which they work, causes them to pay close attention to 
the “ copy ”; and one result of this is seen in their won¬ 
derful gift for mimicry and for drawing, especially 
drawing charts of their own journeys. 

Food. —The least admirable feature about them is 
their appetite, though it is only an illustration of 
climatic 'control. The necessity for keeping up the 
bodily temperature forces them to adopt an animal 
diet; and the long fasts which they have to undergo, eg. 
in hunting seals, are naturally compensated for by dis¬ 
gusting gorges subsequently. An ordinary Eskimo man 
will eat half a stone of meat regularly, and he is more or 
less indifferent to its sanitary condition ; indeed, the 
shortness of the teeth in the adults is due to their 

16 
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having been ground down by the grit, etc., in the food. 
This suggests—what is actually the case—that the 
blubber which they love so dearly, is not a regular 
article of food; and the reason is that the first demand 
on this is for the lamp which lights and warms the 
house. 

Still they manage to consume a considerable amount 
of fat—enough to make their skin feel to the touch, “ like 
fat bacon and, as their wide mouths hint, they are a 
cheery as well as a voracious people, and can make the 
best of things as they are. 

Their idea of “ Heaven ” sums up their own lire with 
its ups and downs, wants and luxuries—sunshine and 
snow, food and clothes :— a Paradise of land-ice, on which 
seals bask in the sun, surrounded by liclicned tundra on which 
reindeer feed. 


CHAPTER VIII 


INTEMPERATE PLAINS—HUNTING 

v. PASTURE 

Tree v. Grass. —A good contrast to forested plains 
ought to be found in unforested plains, especially in 
the same latitude ; and the fundamental difference 
between the two is due to difference of rainfall, the 
forested plains having a relatively heavy fall of rain 
(or snow), while unforested plains are normally cut 
off from rain-bearing winds by distance from the sea, 
if not by some great obstacle such as a mountain 
range. The dryness, too, exposes them to great 
extremes of temperature. As grasses—unlike trees— 
mature very quickly, they are the peculiar and appro¬ 
priate product of climates which are subject to great 
extremes, e.g. the steppes of so-called “ temperate *’ 
latitudes, or to long droughts, e.g. the savannas of 
tropical latitudes. 

THE KIRGHIZ STEPPE 



Primitive Life. —We have already noticed that the 
dependence of Man on his physical surroundings varies 
with his social condition, so that primitive Man reflects 


most closely the character of the land around him ; 
and, as pastoral industries preceded agricultural indus¬ 
tries, Man in early ages ought to reflect the “ control ” 
of typical pastoral areas. These conditions happen to 
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be particularly familiar to us because of the vivid 
pictures of them in the Old Testament; and, if these 
pictures seem to be untrue or unreal when compared 
with what we hear, or know at first-hand, of life on 
a modern ranch, it is because railways have taken 
away for ever from our modern grass-lands the isolation, 
the self-sufficiency, the conservatism of the steppe. 

The real steppe, except where irrigation is possible, 
admits of no occupation except the rearing of animals; 
and, wherever the area of steppe is vast, as in Western 
Asia, the distance from agricultural regions forces the 
people to depend entirely on their domesticated animals. 
Hair or wool from horse and goat, camel and sheep, 
is made into cloth, felt, rugs, reins, etc. ; boots and 
bags, “ bottles ” and saddles, are made of their skins; 
and the ordinary food is limited to meat and milk 
(including butter, cheese and koumiss). The variety 
of animals—amongst which the horse is much the 
most important, as suggested by the name Kazak, 
or Cossack, “ The Horseman,” and sheep and goats 
are distinctly more important than camels and cattle— 
means corresponding variety of food, the horses prefer¬ 
ring “ mountain ” grasses, while sheep and goats prefer 
salt “ bush,” and camels need thorny food. Cattle are 
of the least importance just because they really need 
lush meadow, which the steppe does not provide. 

Nomadism.—All this leads inevitably to a self-con¬ 
tained and nomad life, which breeds in the nomads 
independence and love of freedom, pride and contempt 
for “ settled” occupations, especially that most station¬ 
ary of all occupations—agriculture. No doubt, too, 
the powerlessness to ward off drought or tempest, or 
disease among the animals, emphasises in the Asiatic 
Steppe-men their typical Mongol fatalism, as the kin- 
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ship of all the members of a typical patriarchal group 
encourages hospitality, and as the principles of stock- 
raising encourage close attention to and reverence for 
human pedigrees. But a free wandering life seems 
inconsistent with the profound conservatism which is 
as characteristic of the Asiatic steppes to-day as it 

was in the time of Abraham. 

Conservatism.—Four causes combine to counteract 

the general tendency of the nomadism. One is that 
this nomad shepherding, being most profitable to the 
man with most children, leads to a patriarchal system 
of government. The usefulness of the patriarch varies 
precisely with his age and consequent experience, 
e.g. in weather signs ; and this produces a great con¬ 
tinuity of plan and policy, especially as reverence for 
the patriarch is extended even towards his dead pre¬ 
decessors and their opinion. Again, the patriarch 
himself is guided by the needs of his animals, which 
do not change. Further, even the variety of food 
demanded by the different animals all of whom 
require water — can be supplied to them only by 
obedience to climatic processes; thus, the horses 
cannot have their “ mountain ” feed until the heat 
and mosquitoes drive the sheep and goats off the 
lowland. And, lastly, though there are no “ frontiers ” 
visible to the untrained stranger, every shepherding 
group on the Asiatic steppe has its own traditional 
and hereditary feeding - grounds, which none may 
extend, and on which none may encroach. Thus, 
the continuous control of a single leader,—the funda¬ 
mental habits of the animals themselves,—seasonal 
changes of climate,—and prescriptive rights of pasture, 
combine to make this nomad shepherding more con¬ 
servative than almost any other industry. 
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YELLOW MEN IN S.E. EUROPE 


The Bulgars. —How this conservatism clings for 
centuries, even under the most different conditions, 
may be seen from the Turks and Bulgars in Europe. 
•The latter were Yellow men who adopted the language, 

! general customs, and religious creed of the Whites whom 
I they conquered ; but to this day they retain essentially 
I steppe traits. Not only are they sturdy and in- 
! dependent, stolid and truthful, free from hysteria and 
all other typical Slav vices; but they also wear sheep¬ 
skin cloaks—in latitudes where the summer temperature 
is 75 0 F., their boots are of raw hide, their national 
instrument is the bagpipe, their regular food is meat and 
butter (c/. p. 84), and they wear all their wealth on 
their persons (cf. p. 60). 

The Turks are also Yellow men, but adopted nothing 
from those whom they conquered. They reached 
Europe over the Anatolian highlands, not over the 
Russian plain ; and so, unlike the Bulgars, they 
remained barbaric warriors, one-third of the instruments 


even in a non-military Turkish band being for percussion 
—drums, cymbals, tambourines, triangles, etc. They are 
still typical Steppe-men in their love of isolation, and 
their tolerance of patriarchal control. Each house is 
apart from its neighbours, with walled court and shaded 
garden, dim rooms and the sound of water (splashing 
in a fountain) ; they despise tillage and all manufactur¬ 
ing industries except those connected with wool and 
leather; they allot separate quarters to subject or alien 
peoples, e.g. Jews and Christians, and leave all ordinary 
business also to them. As patriarchal in custom, they 
have many wives, and “children ” have to stay “at 
home” to help the patriarch until he dies ; so that, 
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though they learn to obey, the mass of them never learn 

to rule Why blame them, then, if they rule bad y • 
Apathy.— Mongol fatalism, again, has a deterrent 
influence on energy and enterprise ; and they are fur her 
deadened by the constant use of coffee. Some st.mu ant 
seems to be needed by nomads when they come into 
settled life ; and, as wine was forbidden coffee was to 
the Arab the natural alternative. It had the furt 
advantage—to a poor peasantry—that it allays; hung . 
but its reaction is profound lethargy. As the Turks 
are too lazy-and too proud-to learn foreign tongues 
subject races must learn Turkish; and, as Turkish 
happens to be soft and musical and very easy to learn, 
it has become the lingua franca of the peninsula, as the 
very similar Yakut language has become the lingua 
franca of Eastern Siberia. Indeed, in Bulgaria 
Bulgarian plays for Bulgarian audiences are played in 

Turkish ! {cf. p. 85) 

PATAGONIA 


But the life of the Asiatic Steppe is made too familiar 
by the Old Testament story to need further illustration, 
and its climate is of the profoundly intemperate kind 
which is only found within so-called “ temperate 
latitudes in the heart of a vast area of land. This 
interaction of area and latitude explains why similai 
expanses of steppe are not found in the Southern 

Hemisphere, even in Patagonia. 

Pasture. —Owing to the scanty rainfall in the lee of 

the Andes, a considerable part of Patagonia may be 
called steppe; but its relatively small area and the 
action of Fohn winds (see below) prevent it having 
very great extremes of temperature, its corresponding 
vegetation does not consist of typical pastoral grasses, 
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—and the native fauna of the continent does not include 
any of our ordinary domestic animals except the dog. 
The natives, therefore, could not be shepherds. Of 
course, the Spaniards introduced the horse, as they 
introduced silver*—in the form of dollars, and the sea- 
edge of the plateau rears numbers of sheep now; but 
the horse was used essentially for hunting, and the sheep 
are quite a modern introduction. 

Native Fauna. —The inland waters, partly because they 
vary so in volume and level, are poorly supplied with 
the “ shells ” used as plates by the people being 
almost certainly the “armour-plates” of the native 
armadillo; and, therefore, there was no occupation left 
except hunting. For this purpose the land did provide 
two native animals, the huanaca, or guanaco, and the 
rhea, or South American “ ostrich and their distribu¬ 
tion is typical. 

The eastern part of the land is mainly high, rocky, 
terraced “ plain,” so thickly covered with herbage, and 
that herbage so thorny, that it can support little 
except the huanaca, which is a kind of lowland 
llama. Nearer the Andes glacial deposits give a richer 
soil, which supports tall, coarse grasses; the land is 
lower, and interspersed with typical glacial lakes—the 
rhea, like the real ostrich, having a voracious appetite 
and a corresponding thirst; and the heavy rainfall off 
the saturated N.W. Antitrades has caused the Chilian 
rivers to cut back their valleys so far that now they rise 
to the east of the Andes, and through the gaps thus 
made dry and warm “ Chinook,” or Fohn, winds blow 
into the rhea land. 

Hunters. —The natives, therefore, naturally became 

* There is practically no silver in the Argentine or " Silver 
Republic ! 
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hunters, not shepherds or fishermen ; and the enormous 
importance they came to attach to the horse was 
obviously due to its speed. This gave them much more 
chance against the huanaca, which is timid and swift, 
and against the rhea, which is at least equally swift and 
so tall that it can raise its head above the surrounding 
vegetation and “ spy out ” the land almost without 
being seen itself. 

As hunters, the natives were disinclined to combine 
except for war, and that only at rare intervals ; and, 
though in war they obeyed a chosen leader, they recog¬ 
nised no patriarchal or permanent leader of their little 
isolated groups. 

Self-contained. —They were, however, just as self- 


contained as the patriarchal Steppe-men, for the huanaca 
provided them with almost all they needed. Its flesh 
was meat, the large proportion of fat and marrow being 
specially useful in supplying the lack of farinaceous food 
in such a latitude ; the one garment of both sexes was 
a poncho made of its skin, with the fur inwards and the 
outside “ painted” with ochre or gypsum, (“plaster of 
Paris,”)—further protection against cold winds or mos¬ 
quitoes being provided by painting their bodies. Dur¬ 
ing snow they also wear hide boots, now of horse-hide; 


and these made their feet look so large that the early 
Spaniards called them Patagones, “ Big-Feet,” though 
their feet are really very small in proportion to their 
quite unusually high stature. 


Equipment.— The stony plateau, which merges into 
a Shingle Desert, and the huanaca provided the raw 
material for their famous “ bola ”—made of two round 


stones tied to opposite ends of a long strip of skin, and 
capable of bringing down a victim at a distance of at 
least 40 yards by its “ chain-shot ” action. Their 
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typical ornaments are the feathers of the rheas thus 
caught,—which are also used for cleaning their stone 
pipes,—and the blue beads and silver buttons (dollars) 
which came into the country through European visitors 
and traders. The tobacco smoked in the pipes is, of 
course, one of the few important native plants of the 
continent; and it is a link with the old home of the 
people, which was almost certainly in the southern high¬ 
lands of Brazil, for it is always mixed with the yerba de 
mate which is a native of those highlands. 

NORTH AMERICAN PLAIN AND PRAIRIE 

Naturally, then, all the grass lands of the New World 
—the downs of Australia, as much as the pampa and 
prairie of America—were the scenes of hunting rather 
than shepherding occupations ; and their pastoral 
development has been more or less artificial. In Aus¬ 
tralia it has been largely the result of the great mineral 
wealth, which attracted immigrants in sufficient 
numbers to supply the labour for handling enormous 
loads of wool at a few places convenient for shipping ; 
in America it has been more due to railway expansion 
over the vast plains of the two continents, though the 
employment of semi-nomadic half-breeds as “cowboys” 
made a sort of link between the purely natural and the 
wholly artificial stage. 

Uniformity. —The uniformly hunting character of 
the Red man of the North-American grass-lands was 
due partly to the extraordinary uniformity of relief over 
the Mackenzie-Mississippi valley and the corresponding 
uniformity of climate, with their resultant uniformity 
of products—which, as we have seen, did not include 
any of our domestic animals except the dog. No doubt, 
there are obvious differences at the extreme latitudes. 


SINGLE TYPE OF RED MAN I 3 I 

A cradle in the north of the Mackenzie basin must be 
part of the mother’s hood—for sheer warmth, while in 
the south of the Mississippi basin it was a grass ham¬ 
mock—for coolness. In the one case the mother wore, 
as she still wears, fur lined with the down of migratory 
birds, while in the other case she wore bead-work orna¬ 
mented with the feathers of sedentary birds; so the 
northern father sank, as he still sinks, his house into 
a pit to save the scanty drift-wood for roofing, while 
the southern father built his on piles in the shore- 
waters of the Mexican Gulf. But, in spite of such 
obvious differences, both were essentially hunters, the 
Eskimo (“ Eaters of Raw Meat ”) hunting beasts, 
while the Attapacas (“ Eaters of Men ”)—like their 
neighbours, the Caribs—were “ caribals or cannibals. 
And, throughout the whole vast plain, size and space 
seem to have imposed on all these Red men—in great 
contrast to the Utas and other voluble and volatile people 
of the Rocky Mountains—a dignity and deliberate¬ 
ness not alien to their inherent Mongol stoicism. Even 
where their climatic environment was least alike, funda¬ 
mental points of likeness arise ; for instance, the circular 
wigwams in the heart of the interior were generally 
sunk, just like an Eskimo hut on the Arctic shore, into 
a shallow pit. 

Climatic Results of Uniformity. —The absence of 
mountains across the land from east to west, which 
would have prevented the cold north winds from meet¬ 
ing the warm south winds,—the huge expanse of tree¬ 
less plain,—the great differences in temperature between 
the waters of the Great Lakes and of the Mexican Gulf, 
all tend to the rapid spread of climatic phenomena; 
and the uniformity of level is emphasised by the fact that 
the land rises to the Rocky Mountains in distinct steps, 
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between which the rise is imperceptible. When a cold 
wave from the north-west in winter drifts clouds of fine 
ry snow over the lowest of these steps on to the Missis¬ 
sippi lowlands, there is a blizzard ; when “ cyclones ” 
of warm moist air from the south-west in summer are 
suddenly overlaid by cold, dry air gravitating down from 
the same northwesterly direction, there is a tornado 

Economic Results of Uniformity.— The rapid spread 

of these disturbances is closely paralleled by that of the 
typical raids made by Navajo, Apache, and Comanche 
warriors; the latter, indeed, moved so rapidly and over 
such huge distances that their language became a sort 
of hngua franca over the whole south-west of the lower 
Mississippi basin. The distribution of the native 
animals is equally significant. The moose and the 
caribou were found over practically the whole of the 
north, from the Cascade Mountains to Nova Scotia; 
deer were found right across the “ United States ” in 
the latitude of the Great Lakes, and on the Gulf and 
Atlantic coast-lands; while the antelope was found all 
over the central cordillera, and the peccary over the 
southern cordillera. The home of the bison was 
between the Rockies and the Mississippi, towards the 
south during the summer rains, but towards the north in 
winter to be within the influence of the Chinook winds 
in the area of light snow-fall in the lee of the Rockies. 
The extermination of these native animals meant the 
extermination of the Red men. 

Hunters. — Tribes of Sioux and “ Algonquins ” 
occupied practically the whole of the plains and prairies 
of this area, i.c. land on which now at least 50,000,000 
cattle are fed every year, and off which every year some 
2,500,000,000 bushels of their indigenous maize are 
gathered ; but in almost every point they were typical 
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hunters, whose women dabbled in gardening—growing 
maize and beans and tobacco. They had a military 
organisation ; their typical implement was the lance, 
for the head of which there was abundance of flint, e.g. 
in “ Arksansas ” and “Illinois”; their tents were of 
skin, not felt or bark; their ornaments were elk-teeth 
and bear-claws ; their food was almost entirely meat, 
the want of milk being largely responsible for the slow 
growth of population ; their dress was a buffalo robe; 
even the boats which some of them possessed, were 
only “ coracles ” made of buffalo hide stretched over a 
frame of the willows that fringed—and still fringe—the 
watercourses. 

When the hunting exploits of the men were very 
successful, they had to be rehearsed at home ; and the 
raw skins of the tent offered obvious facilities for 
putting them into pictorial form, the colours used being 
red, green, and blue, because the “ Illinois ” coal 
formation contains cinnabar (vermilion), and lumps of 
copper from the “ Michigan-Onlario ” copper beds had 
been distributed by glacial action widely over the land 
to the south of Lake Superior. So the catlinite 
deposits of Minnesota, which are still worked at 
Pipestone , supplied the raw materials for the famous 
red pipes, as the clay could be used for pottery to make 
good the lack of buckets due to want of bark. 

THE BANTUS 

The savanas of Africa give us another picture of 
grass-land life. They are of vast area, pivoting on the 
Sudan ; and their extension down the eastern side of 
the peninsula is due mainly to the height of the plateau 
between the Congo basin and the Indian Ocean, but 
partly to the fact that Madagascar is a considerable 
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obstacle to the S.E. Trades, while the N.E. Trades 
become S.W. Monsoons during the Indian summer. 
1 hese savanas greatly favoured the movement of Bantu 
peoples southward ; and, as in North America, unity of 
race and similarity of relief and climate combine to give 
a wonderful uniformity of life and occupation over the 
whole area. At the same time, the relief and vegetation 
are more varied than on the prairies, and have had no 
flattening or numbing effect on the inherent “ animal ” 
spirits of the Negro; nor has the prairie those innumer¬ 
able and “mysterious” night noises which make the 
Kafir so glad to chatter over his snuff, when the Red 
man would be silent over his pipe. 

The Zulu-Kaflrs of the south-east indulge in elementary 
agriculture, the actual work being done, as amongst 
the Red men, by the women ; but they are the most 
patriarchal of the various groups, and are essentially 
stock-raisers. They may, therefore, be usefully com¬ 
pared and contrasted with the nomad hunters of the old 
prairie and the nomad shepherds of the steppe. 

The Boer. —Even as you enter the country through 
Cape Town, the width and direction of the fine streets 
suggest to you the truth that they have grown out of 
old bullock-waggon tracks converging on the harbour 
from a great pastoral land ; and, as you enter the veld, 
a typical Boer farmer convinces you that it will be a 
patriarchal land as well as a pastoral. Land must be 
very cheap to allow of all these one-storey “ rooms ”— 
so cheap that in the Dutch taal there is not even a 
word for “ upstairs and how come all these grown-up 
sons and their wives to be living at or round the one 
farmstead ? The typical dish is mutton, and there are 
home-grown mealies (maize) and tobacco. Like the 
prairie, it is a land of early summer rains; but it is 
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plateau, not plain, with more “ outline ” and paler 
sunsets. 

Circles. —A slight change of climate, and you have 
left veld for savana, sheep-land for cattle-land, White 
men for Black men ; and the essentially animal basis of 
the whole is suggested by the first typical kraal that you 
visit. Round some slight eminence you see a circular 
palisade; inside this there is a circle of circular huts ; 
and in the middle of the huts there is a circular thorn- 
fenced cattle-pen. That is the heart of the matter. 

It is no doubt more economical of materials, in a 
land where the rainfall is too scanty for superabundance 
of timber, to build in a circle than in any other form ; 
and it is easier to thatch a round hut than one with 
corners. But the essential thing is safety for the cattle 
—safety within and safety from without : the circular 
wall is easier to defend against foes because it offers no 
shelter in the shape of projecting corners; and it is 
safer for the calves inside, as it offers no retreating 
corners into which the weak can be crushed—to be 
eventually trampled to death. 

Social Life. —And there is much to remind one of the 
Red men—the baskets, the grass-mats, the pungent 
smoke of the wood fire in chimneyless huts, the maize 
porridge, the men’s blankets, the women’s leathern 
petticoats, the bead ornaments—though the Kafir has 
no wampum belt. But there are also significant 
differences—the beloved beef, the curdled milk, the 
ox-horn pipe, the great tribal hunts. The women 
again are the tillersof the soil,growing maize and tobacco 
and kafir corn (for beer); and they have to cook the 
food, which means also providing wood and water. 
Both are carried on the head, and this accounts for the 
exceedingly graceful “ carriage ” of the Kafir women. 
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The tobacco has to be made into snuff, and mixed with 
the ash of the aloe—the presence of which is a significant 
comment on the climate, as is the fact that the floor of 
the hut is “ cemented ” with beaten ant-heaps. The 
special work of the men is hunting and fishing and 
looking after the cattle, and they do also any other work 
that is hard and rough, e.g. building the walls of the 
hut, the thatch of which is left to the lighter-weighted 
women. The latter may not have anything to do with 
the cattle or even with their milk, for “ the Ox is king.” 

The “Zoo.” —The comparative success attained in 
acclimatising wild beasts such as the lion and the zebra 
in Regent’s Park is mainly due to the fact that they 
are natives of these savanas, and so are accustomed to 
quick changes of temperature—from day to night and 
vice versa —and to considerable extremes. 
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CHAPTER IX 

EXTREMES OF HEAT—DRY AND DAMP 

It seems to be true that the most permanent civilisa¬ 
tions have been the outcome of successful struggle with 
Nature under conditions which brace and even strain 
man, but not beyond his powers. It is important to 
notice, however, that the stimulus must come auto¬ 
matically and naturally, not from a foreign source and 
out of due season. 

AUSTRALIA 

This was precisely the difficulty in Australia. The 
Australian Black has even a strain of Caucasic blood in 
him, as shown by his beard, and might have assimilated 
British civilisation as the “ Peruvians ” assimilated 
Spanish civilisation ; but the Briton, unlike the 
Spaniard, was insular and exclusive, and his stimulus 
was generally too unsympathetic to be effective, — 
except for harm. 

Isolation and drought were the chief causes of the 
Black man’s degradation in Australia. The isolation 
has preserved certain interesting forms, or stages, of 
life, which, though once universal, are now very 
peculiar; and, though they have been slightly modified 
by slow adaptation to drought in an area of very great 
summer heat, they still make the land the home of 
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primitive man and primitive plant and primitive beast. 
These plants included no species out of which bread 
could be made, and none of the beasts gave milk; and 
the great concern of primitive man, the getting of food, 
became therefore so difficult that he devised a system 
of tabu, in order to reserve, for special crises, sources of 
food that were relatively easy to reach.* 

Hunters.— Having all his food to find, therefore, the 
Australian Black is a most typical hunter—at once 
entirely independent of the outside world and incapable 
of making any progress in civilisation within his own 
domain ; and his most typical customs are the direct 
outcome of his environment. The difficulty of getting 
any food, except by continual and painful toil, makes it 
absolutely essential that he should never lose a chance, 
but be able at a moment’s notice to rush off after a 
possible quarry ; he must, therefore, never be burdened 
with any domestic “ luggage ” of any kind. As this 
must be carried by someone, the work falls on the 
woman ; and, as she cannot carry more than one baby 
in addition to all the household goods—though pitifully 
scanty—extra infants must be killed. This also helps 
to make the limited food go further; and, if female 
babies are sacrificed first, the tribe does not lose a 
possible hunter. Finally, as the man cannot share the 
domestic burdens, it is inadvisable that he should share 
any domestic responsibility ; and, therefore, descent is 
traced through the mother. 

Imitation.—Almost every sign of civilisation which 
they exhibit, seems to be more or less a matter of 
imitation. They eat only such things as they see eaten 

* The same idea is at the root of the customary law in Switzerland, 
that the meadows nearest the village should be used only for hay, not 
for pasture. 
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by birds and beasts, e.g. roots and fruit, insects and 
game Their houses are branches arranged as they see 
the wind arrange them, so that they are fairly good 
shelters against wind. Their so-called boats are made 
of the bark of eucalyptus trees, which shed their bark 
instead of their leaves. They catch birds by imitating 
the cry of a hawk, and the famous boomerang only 
reproduces the form and (wind-blown) movements of 
an acacia leaf. 


PUEBLO CLIFF-DWELLERS 

This group of Amerinds is called Pueblo because, 
unlike their nomad relations, they live in " permanent 
villages ” (Span, pueblo ); and here, too, though in a 
minor degree, drought is the great enemy. As you 
move south-east from the “ Mediterranean ” climate of 
California, with its typical aromatic and medicinal 
plants, or south-west from the “ Danubian ” climate of 
the Sioux prairie, with its typical wheat and maize, you 
come to a section of the Cordilleran plateau in which 
desert or semi-desert conditions prevail—lying between 
the Mohave Desert and Painted Desert on the west and 
the Staked Plain on the east. 

Relief. —The typical feature of this area is the mesas 
(“ tables ”) or flat-topped and steep-sided sections of 
the plateau. The rocks here are horizontal, with 
harder and softer layers; and, as the drought greatly 
impedes vegetation, there is nothing to check the 
weathering of the softer layers. Such weathering often 
implies the presence of running water, edged with 
willow and cactus and rush ; and wherever this water 
occurs near “adobe” deposits, all the materials are at 
hand for the making of “ brick ”—which can be either 
“ dry-baked ” in the sun or poured wet into frames of 
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willow. The whole area is also littered with stones, 
and rich in such valuable products—to the Red men— 
as gypsum and obsidium, the latter supplying knives, 
trowels, etc., while the former supplied the “plaster” 
for protecting the houses from the weather. 

Houses. —The presence of water also allowed the 
natives to raise maize and beans and cotton, and this 
“ wealth ” rendered them liable to raids from predatory 
tribes of less favoured regions, e.g. Utas and Navajos, 
Apaches and Comanches. These raids soon forced 
upon the natives the necessity of adding walls and other 
defences to the natural caves underneath an overhanging 
mesa shelf; and, as stone and adobe do not decay like 
wood—least of all in such a dry climate and when 
covered with plaster—one generation added to, instead 
of merely replacing, the work of its predecessor or pre¬ 
decessors. This is a great step in advance, and makes 
the Pueblos a sort of link with the highly civilised 
Aztecs ; but, as their kivas , or circular “ medicine- 
lodges,” show, their original home was on the prairie, 
and their earliest religious ceremonies seem to have 
been propitiations of the native rattlesnake. 

Aztecs. —As soon as a house becomes “ permanent,” 
it is worth while to decorate it; and, where adobe was 
plentiful, it was an easy matter to mould, instead of 
painting, the animal figures depicted on the tent skins 
\cf. p. 133). It is only a small step on to mould these 
figures or scenes in adobe stucco separately, and so we 
have the germ of the Aztec picture-letters, made first in 
stucco and then put on parchment. This was a natural 
product, or discovery, amongst a purely “vegetarian” 
people, as pemmican and mummies were of a droughty 
tableland; and it is the combined effect of the desic¬ 
cating air and the vegetable diet (bean “ meat,” maize 
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“bread,” and bananas) that perpetuates in the Mexican 
Amerinds a very thick, but soft, skin, through which 
neither the flow of the blood nor the movement of 
muscles can be seen. This helps to account for the 
old reputation of the Red men for facial self-control. 


WET JUNGLE 

At first sight, the obvious results of great heat and 
torrential rains seem more overwhelming than those of 
great heat accompanied by long drought. One of the 
things which strike you, as you emerge from the Selvas 
on to the Brazil savanas, is that the native huts at 
once begin to improve—they have clay walls as well as 
a palm thatch; so, as you enter the Congo forests, you 
notice that the natives are not only dwarfed mentally 
and physically—by the overwhelming luxuriance of 
plant growth, but that the darkness bleaches them, i.e. 
gives them a yellowish tinge, as all Black men have 

when they turn “grey.” . „ , . 

Houses. —Inside the jungle occasionally walled huts 

are found, as among the Chiquitos of Brazil, for pro¬ 
tection. Indeed, the Chiquitos (“Dwarfs”) owe their 
name, not to any abnormal shortness of stature, but to 
the low and small entrances to their huts. These sug¬ 
gested, as the Eskimo “ doorways ” might have suggested, 
that the inhabitants were very small; but they are really 
due to the desire of putting an intruder, whether man 
or beast, at the mercy of the inmates. This is also the 
reason for the lowness of the doorways in Zulu huts, 
though the Zulus are above the average height ( cf . p. 102). 

Ambition. — These Chiquitos cannot count above 
one, but they are not by any means the lowest type of 
savages. Intercourse between man and man nearly 
always means progress, which helps to account for the 
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relatively high civilisations of fishing people; and the 
worst savages in South America are found, not in anv 
part of the Selvas or Montanas threaded by great 
tributaries of the Amazon, but in out-of-the-way corners 
e.g. to the east of the most easterly of these tributaries’ 
the Tocantins. A proof of “ higher ” life is found in 
the presence of ambition. In this dripping jungle 
obviously the hardest thing in the world to do is to 
keep something dry ; and in the upper Amazon basin 
the great ambition is to kill an enemy, and then dry his 
head down to the size of a large orange. This is done 
by means of the smoke of an astringent plant, which 
causes it to shrink in the most extraordinary way; and 
then the interior is carbonised by means of hot pebbles. 

The Bottom Rung*.— To the east of the Tocantins 
basin the Botocudos seem to represent an absolutely 
bottom level of civilisation. They have not even reached 
the “ Stone Age/’ for their knives are merely splinters 
of bamboo, with which they manipulate the snakes and 
frogs, vermin and roots, that form their regular food. 
Their houses are, of course, merely leaf " roofs,” like 
those of the Andamanese; and dress is non-existent. 

Blowpipe. —The first sign of improvement, as you 
enter the Amazon basin proper, is the appearance of 
the blowpipe. No doubt, the essential principle of this 
is suggested by the quills of the jungle birds; and the 
dense vegetation gives the hunter effectual cover—so 
long as he does not alarm his prey by noise. But to 
blow an arrow through 14 feet of hollow bamboo is 
difficult work, though the skill of the natives is extra¬ 
ordinary ; and this means that practically the blowpipe 
is more or less useless without poisoned arrows, and 
the extraction of the poison is a fine art. It may be a 
long time before there is enough political cohesion 
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, mnn „ st these people to enable them to resist the raids 
of the 8 White scoundrels amongst the rubber collectors ; 
but they are a long way ahead of the Botocudos. For 
instance, hammocks of palm fibre are in universal use ; 
and the practice of keeping a fire always burning under 
the hammock, like the desire for cotton clothing, as a 
protection against mosquitoes, is a sign of a growing 
sensitiveness, as the necklaces of peccary tusk and the 
bright feathers are signs of a growing personal pride. 

Food is fairly abundant, especially on the northern 
side of the Selvas, where such delicacies as tortoise-eggs 
can be got from the rivers; but the staple is “ tapioca. 
The importance of this lies in the fact that the manioc 
is one of the plants which yields a strong vegetable 
poison such as is needed for the arrows; and the 
extraction of the poison leaves the root fit for human 
food, as tapioca or farinha. Almost the only objection 
to this is that it is very fattening, which accounts for 
the corpulence of the Caribs and other peoples of the 
Guiana and Venezuela savanas (cf p. 106). 


FISHING RACES 

But the first great impulse to progress comes from 
the sea. For instance, there are many jungle peoples 
round the coasts of tropical Africa; but they are of 
uniformly low status except where they are essentially 
fishermen, i.e. on the Guinea Coast and round Zanzibar. 

Kru Boys. —The eastern part of the Guinea Coast is 
sheltered from the troublesome westerly gales by a 
number of headlands; and the Guinea current carries 
so much sand shoreward, while the tides and monsoons 
are such obstacles to the weed-laden rivers in working 
seaward, that the “weed” lodges at the first oppor¬ 
tunity. Thus a false shore has been built up, in 
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itself low, surf-beaten, and harbourless, but backed by 
typical lagoons—such as gave Lagos its name—which 
give miles of safe navigation and infinite facilities for 
fishing and for trade. Here we find typical fishing 
peoples, developing to the west of Cape Palmas, where’ 
the trend of the coast exposes it to the gales, into a 
real sailor race. Indeed, the Krus are almost the only 
coast people in Africa who are found loyal and honest. 
This fact, added to their sea instinct, makes them 
exceedingly valuable to foreign skippers trading on the 
coast; and they are so often used as crew-men that 
their tribal name is often similarly mis-spelt. Their 
personal names often betray the prevailing nationality 
of the foreign sailors, being adopted from such nick¬ 
names as “ Bass” and “Three Stars.” 

The Waswahili (“Coast People”) of Zanzibar and 
the neighbouring parts of the mainland have developed 
in much the same way, except that they have been in 
contact with Arab, not British, influence. This has 
had some notable results; in the first place, they 
adopted the Arab religion, and then—as intermediaries 
between the Arabs and the upland peoples—made their 
own language the lingua franca of the whole area over 
which they traded. 

Amongst other results of the fatal tolerance of 
coloured races {cf. p. 73) which is typical of Portugal, 
one is directly borrowed from these crew-men of the 
African coasts ; and that is the monotonous chanting, in 
a minor key, which is as characteristic now of Portu¬ 
guese labourers as it seems always to have been of the 
Guinea Coast. 
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MALAY PENINSULA AND ARCHIPELAGO 

To a certain extent inland fisheries, e.g. on Lake 
Chad have the same influence as sea fisheries; and, in 
the case of the “Lake Chad” Negroes, the industrial 
arts of the fishermen are used most effectively in the 
building of the houses. These, with “ stables ” for 
goats and poultry, are built very strongly up amongst 
the branches of huge bombax-trees, the trunks of which 
are also stockaded against the Arab slavers. 

The Negritos of the Malay Peninsula and the Philip¬ 
pine Islands have the same ingenious device; and in 
each case only a sailor’s “head” could stand the 
conditions of life. In the Malay jungle the only 
communication between tree-house and tree-house is 
an aerial bridge of the flimsiest description, over which 
a woman will go without a qualm loaded with a baby 
and the food for a whole day—yams and other jungle 
roots, a bundle of fish and a sun-dried monkey. These 
bridges are not found in the Philippines, as a rule; but 
the houses there are often 60 or 70 feet above the 
ground, and plentifully provided with supplies of stones 
—for the benefit of unwelcome would-be visitors. 

The Papuans, being essentially Negroes, not Mongols, 
are naturally on a lower scale than the Malays. They 
are literally Papuwa (“ Frizzly-heads ”), and are very 
proud of the fact, supporting their “mops” of hair on 
bamboo forks—useful also for spearing fish; and it is 
typical of the most important tin-producing area in the 
world that the wood is often plated with tin. As 
Negroes, they are intellectually children, just as though 
they had not attained an age when personal dignity or 
self-respect could be expected of them—which makes 
slavery a matter of comparatively little moment to 
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Negroes; and, when the individual is nothing, and vet 
lives under conditions of personal freedom, social life 

\ S ?°? munal - This is specially well illus¬ 

trated by their huge communal houses, which are built 

characteristically on piles and often 150 yards in length 

The only exception to the general rule seems to be that 

small houses are found inland, where for safety all 

houses must be in trees, and the size of the tree 

obviously limits the size of the house. Appeals for 

help m times of danger may be made by means of 

drums; many Negro people—notably, the Wolofs of 

Senegambia have a distinct drum-language, by which 

they can signal through almost impenetrable forest to 
great distances. 

THE MELANESIANS 

The difference between the Papuans and the Melane¬ 
sians is practically that between a shore-living and a 
sea-faring people (cf. p. 143). As usual, the latter are 
at a relatively high stage of civilisation, excelling in 
industrial arts connected in any way with fishing, 
i.e. including all sorts of work with string, bladders 
(primarily, for “floats”), and boat - gear generally. 
For instance, they have various stringed instruments 
and drums ; they “ salute ” by bursting bladders ; they 
make all kinds of bamboo products—for floors, mats, 
dishes, etc. ; they elevate all food by primitive “ block- 
and-pulley ” out of the reach of the ubiquitous rats. 
Though they still preserve the obvious weapon of 
primitive man, the club, they are far above the “ club ” 
status; they have palm-wood spears, and realise the 
need for shields against enemies similarly armed; they 
recognise the relative uselessness of an unpoisoned 
arrow; and they have turned the tables on the stone- 
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throwing tree-house people by inventing splendid slings 
with which to send the stones whirling back. 

Arts.—Of course, the “ man-belong-bush ” section of 
* them are more savage than the shore people; but the 
size of the islands does not admit of any real upland 
isolation any more than it gives real variety of climate. 
Everywhere the warm moist air is relaxing and ener¬ 
vating ; and, as none of the coral islands and very few 
of the volcanic islands contain any metals, the typical 
industries are connected with such sedentary occupa¬ 
tions as the making of bark cloth and the plaiting of 
grasses. In this, like all typical sailors, they are 
wonderfully clever, especially in the Solomon Islands, 
where, too, the best fish-hooks are made; but their 
great reputation is as pilots. 

In this respect, however, they are sometimes over- 
T rated; for their marvellous success in finding a gap 
through a coral reef, on an unknown shore, during 
thick weather or in so-called pitch darkness, seems to 
be entirely a matter of sight and hearing. They are 
able to see by the phosphorescence of the rollers as 
they break on the weather-edge of the reef, even when 
to an untrained eye there is no luminosity, and when 
the sea has certainly not been unusually phosphorescent; 
and they seem able to hear and distinguish the sound 
of the river which is so often found just within the gap, 
and to the effect of which on the coral polyps the gap 
is actually due—fresh water being absolutely fatal to 
the life and growth of the coral. 
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FRONTIER LANDS. 

Frontier lands are naturally of two kinds—offensive 
and defensive, areas of advance and areas of retreat. 
Eoth are apt to breed an alert and wary people; but 
otherwise there are wide differences between them. 
The population of advancing frontiers is constantly 
recruited by a stream of kindred blood, and the mere 
fact of advance means hope and encouragement; the 
population of defensive frontiers can be recruited usually 
only from alien and probably hostile blood, and the 
work of resistance is desperate and discouraging. In 
any case both kinds of frontier lands must be dis¬ 
tinguished from mere “link-lands” or debatable areas. 

TURKEY-IN-EUROPE 

In the development of Europe, no pressure could 
come from the south across the Sahara or from the 
frozen north; movement had to be generally east- 
and-west, and the Atlantic made movement from the 
west practically impossible. Everything tended, there- * 
fore, to make the natural routes from Asia into Europe 
very important; and thus the Balkan Peninsula became 
the rearguard of Europe against the hordes of Asia, 
whether these came by the Ural-Caspian Gap and the 
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THE PROBLEM OF “MACEDONIA" 

Russian Steppe or by the Anatolian plateau and the 
Bosporus. It has, therefore, become an area of mixed 
peoples, mixed languages, mixed creeds, and mixed 
interests; and, as the land is cut up into innumerable 
isolated plains and glens and river-valleys, it would 
always be profoundly difficult to govern. 

Macedonia is quite a typical unit. It is an area the 
English name for which is not used—is, indeed, scarcely 
understood—on the spot. There is no Macedonian 
race, nor has any single race predominance in it,—Turk, 
Bulgar, and Greek, each claiming about one-third of 
the total population. There is, therefore, no Mace¬ 
donian speech, nor is any single tongue universally 
used ; the people are bilingual or trilingual, and change 
their speech with their politics. There is, again, no 
Macedonian creed; Greek, Bulgar, Serb, and Rumanian 
“churches” are all busy converting their rivals and 
building schools, which shall give them a claim to 
share in the division of the land—some day. The 
Turks originally won the land through the dissensions 
due to religious differences, and they do little or nothing 
to check such dissensions now: indeed, it is said that 
the only text that they have ever refused to allow a 
missionary to hang on his school-wall, was “ Love One 
Another." 

Confusion, political and economic, social and re¬ 
ligious, is typical of the whole area. There are a 
dozen tongues, of which half have more than local 
importance,—Turkish coming first, followed by Bulgar 
and then Serb. And there are half a dozen creeds, 
that of the Greek Church being the most important, 
especially as it implies political activity—followed by 
that of the Bulgar Church and then by Moslemism. 
And there are half a dozen different times.” For 
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instance, the Turks keep Turkish time for natives and 
East European time for foreigners; the trains run by 
East European time, but the time-tables are printed in 
Turkish time. So, there are four different “years” in 

year, the Moslem ecclesias¬ 
tical year, the Greek year, the European year; and, as 

some of these date by lunar months and others by solar 
months, the confusion is appalling. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

The “Dual Monarchy,” by its very nickname, sug¬ 
gests a somewhat similar mixture. Longitude 15 0 E. 
marks a natural line between the Baltic and the Adriatic, 
while latitude 45 0 N. marks a natural line between the 
Adriatic and the Black Sea; the north-western quadrant 
was typically European and Christian, while the south¬ 
eastern quadrant was typically Asiatic and Moslem. The 
land contained, therefore, a natural route for Crusaders 
to the south-east, and a natural route for Mongol hordes 
and Ottoman armies to the north-west; and Austria, 
with her back against the Alps, was indeed the Oester - 
rcich or “ East-Kingdom.” 

Foreign Politics. —The country, therefore, is not 
only an area of mixed race and tongue and creed and 
interest, but also touches more foreign countries than 
any other country in Europe; and the one bond of 
union internally has been hatred or fear of outsiders. 
This led to a profoundly unwise desire for “Buffer” 
areas outside the natural frontier of the Carpathian 
Mountains, and it is precisely this series of detached 
provinces outside the mountain ring that gives the 
large proportion of artificial frontier. Naturally, these 
outlying areas had to be made strong,—strategically 
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strong against attack in war, and politically strong 
against foreign influence; and this led to decentralisa¬ 
tion and disunion in an area where the great need was 
for centralisation and unity. Nothing is more typical 
of the area than the number of outlying fortress-towns 
which have universities, e.g. Cracow and Czernowitz, 

Kolozsvar and Agram, etc. . , rr 

Decentralisation has had a beneficial effect in some 
ways, e.g. in promoting healthy race rivalry—in which 
the Magyar has come out easily first, and in producing 
interesting artistic results, especially the rapid tran¬ 
sitions in the “native” dances (to represent the change 
of subject from Magyar to Slav or Slav to Teutonic) 
and the survival of old customs and costumes and other 
ways of showing “ patriotism ” by the use of “ national 
emblems. But no one race has been so strong or so 
numerous as to attract or overwhelm the others, and 
there is no common speech or creed or political aim. 
Indeed, it is quite typical of the area that its official 
name should ignore absolutely the mass of the people 
and the prevailing religion ; for the majority are not 
Austrians in sympathy with the Church of Rome, nor 
Magyar Protestants, but Slavs and sincere adherents of 
the Greek Church. 

Union. —The natural bond of union would have been 
of White man with White as opposed to Yellow man, but 
the geographic position interferes with this ; for, while 
there is no outside Magyar Power to threaten or attack, 
there are both Teutonic and Slav outside Powers to do 
both. Either, therefore, the Teuton and the Magyar 
will combine against the Slav, or the Magyar and the 
Slav against the Teuton ; and decentralisation will draw 
each interest towards its foreign sympathisers, e.g., the 
Tyrolese to Italy. In proportion, therefore, as fear of 
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the foreigner decreases, internal jealousies increase • and 
the present condition of the country, like many of its 
historic buildings, is the result of fear of the Asiatic 
especially in the days when the south-eastern frontier 
was known as “ the Military Frontier” of Europe 

“ Saxon ” Houses.— While each race, therefore, clung 
tenaciously to its own tongue and dress and general 
style of living, there were certain points which had to 
be modified in the face of a common danger; and one 
of these was in regard to house-architecture, which had 
to be modified to meet the emergencies of constant 
war. The best illustrations will come, no doubt, from 
the corner of the country nearest to the point from 
which the greatest danger came. Thus, in a typical 
Saxon village in Transylvania, e.g. near Kronstadt, your 
notice will at once be drawn to the church, which 
looks half fortress and half barn ; and it is both. It is 
placed on the most easily defended site, it is built of 
thick and solid stone, and it used to be—and still is in 
many places—kept fully provisioned. Round it there 
is a ring of houses, large enough to give shelter to all 
possible inhabitants, and built—like the church—of 
solid stone, with a high stone wall enclosing the whole 
village. Sometimes, too, as in Hermannstadt, there are 
subterranean passages from the houses into the church. 

Still, even in Transylvania, you may find houses that 
are not of stone ; and the reason is not very far to seek. 
Some of the inhabitants are Wallachians ; that is to 
say, they came originally from the rich loess plains of 
Rumania, where stone is almost as rare as gold. The 
result is that the Wallachs never dream of using stone, 
even when they can get it for nothing; and, when 
they are unable to get timber, they build their houses 
of mud-and-wattle. It is typical of Transylvania 
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{cf. Macedonia) that, in addition to these Wallachs 
(and the Saxons), there should to be three other races, 
Gypsies, Hebrews, and Magyars,—and that all the five 
should speak different languages, and have different 
creeds and different political interests. 

Slav Houses. —In the south-west, where the danger 
of Turkish raids was as great as it was in the south¬ 
east, but where the people are Slavs, not Saxons,—a 
futile people with a genius for co-operation, not a 
strong people with the bump of individualism—the 
chief peculiarity was the Communal House. This 
consisted of a large central “ hall,” round which were 
the private apartments of the different families, fresh 
rooms being built on to these private premises as the 
family increases. As these “ houses ” held as many as 
300 inhabitants, all of whom could be communicated 
with from the central “ hall,” the task of collecting 
soldiers in a sudden emergency was greatly facilitated; 
and, as the buildings were surrounded by strong 
palisades, and the loft over the “ hall ” was kept fully 
provisioned, the Serb or Croatian inhabitants did not 
easily fall a prey to casual raiders, though the old 
fortifications of Agram, Gradiska, Brod, etc., saw a 
“ world of war.” 

Austrian Houses.— The house of a typical “yeoman ” 
in Austria, though so much farther from the danger 
zone, still betrays the old fear—by its ring-fence; but 
in other respects it is different. For instance, in a 
heavily timbered country such as Austria, timber’is the 
natural material for building purposes; and the differ¬ 
ence between the house of a rich man and that of a 
poor man is often only in the amount of carving on the 
timber. All alike consist usually of a ground-floor for 
habitation, with a shingle-covered loft above ; all have 
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a wide veranda, under which the family live “ out-of. 
doors ” in the hot sunny summer ; and most have a 
group of tall trees close at hand to act as lightning- 
conductors during the terrible thunderstorms that 
accompany any sudden changes of temperature. The 
extremes of winter and summer temperature are also 
so great that it is usual to have two kitchens—one 
“indoors” and generally underground for winter use, 
and the other at some little distance from the house 
and above ground for use in summer {cf. p. 116). 

Hungarian Houses.— It is partly the habit of building 
one-storey houses, and partly the enormous width of 
streets intended to accommodate the typical fairs of 
Hungary, that account for the extraordinary size of the 
Magyar towns. For instance, though neither Debreczin 
nor Szegedin has a population of 100,000, both town¬ 
ships have a nominal area of over 300 square miles! The 
individual houses are, as in Austria, one-storeyed—so 
as to be as cheap and inconspicuous as possible; they 
are far apart—to avoid risk of fire ; they have, of course, 
a veranda ; but there are no trees near. The Hun¬ 
garian “ Alfold,” in soil and climate, is not favourable 
to trees; but, if there were trees, the old-fashioned 
Magyar would almost certainly cut them down, as his 
ancestors did. Horses have a habit of taking refuge 
under trees in thunderstorms ; and the descendant of 
the Steppe Turanian, like his ancestor, hates trees for 
this reason. 

GERMANY 

The problem here was less complicated than in 
Austria-Hungary, because Austria had dealt with the 
Asiatic ; but there was a somewhat similar racial mix¬ 
ture, the Teuton finding himself between Kelt and Slav, 
Scandinavian and Romance. Also there were three 
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essentially diverse areas—a northern plain, a southern 
plateau, a western valley. The different racial and 
political interests thus fostered may be gauged from the 
fact that there are still more than a score of separate 
States in Germany, and the intensity of the inter-State 
feuds is reflected in the late* development of the area. 

Education. —Eventually the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion was bound to bring about a union of kindred 
peoples against the foreigner, but local interests still 
pressed ; and it was quite characteristic that the gain 
of territory in the Franco-Prussian war should lead to 
the declaration that Alsace-Lorraine must be German, 
not Prussian. We find, therefore, the same local sup¬ 
port of art and the drama as in Italy, and the same 
local encouragement of education—so that there are 
over a score of universities in the country. This means 
an even distribution of culture and a good deal of 
intellectual rivalry, all tending to a high standard of 
education; and the consequent importance attached to 
this leads, as in Sweden, to men beginning their careers 
comparatively late. This incidentally makes them 
anxious to become “principals” as soon as possible, 
and many of them set up with too little capital and 
experience to face a financial crisis. The abnormal 
difference of age between husband and wife in Germany 
is another result of the same conditions. 

Site. —The number of foreign countries that touch 
Germany should be noticed with special reference to 
these conditions. In the first place, it meant that the 
central position in Europe would be one of intellectual 
force; and here was its value to Luther, just as the 
central position of Nazareth had given a unique oppor¬ 
tunity in the old days of caravan traffic. Then, it 

* Tilis is one cause of the rapid progress of Germany lately. 
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forced a military organisation on the people; and, 
however hateful conscription is from some points of 
view, it teaches a whole nation discipline and punc¬ 
tuality, and its drill brings much physical benefit to 
men who play no outdoor games. Incidentally, the 
absence of the men on service may throw heavy work 
on women and children, and force them to live in 
lodgings; but that is probably compensated by the 
advantage which comes to them from this industrial 
training in an area that has a magnificent central 
position for trade by land without “break of bulk.” 
And, as union came to be economic as well as political, 
there was the further advantage of one large Free- 
Trading (not merely Free-Importing) area instead of a 
multitude of vexatious Tariffs. 

Homes.—The dearness of land, with consequent high 
rents, and the obligation on the women and children 
to compensate for the men’s absence by doing all the 
necessary work, combine not only to drive most families 
into lodgings, but also to favour the flat system of 
house-building. From the outside, therefore, modern 
German houses are higher and more regular than ours, 
as a rule—quite appropriate to the military precision 
which makes almost every man wear a uniform, e.g. 
even a ’bus-conductor. But inside the want of space 
makes itself felt at once. Nursery accommodation— 
Kindcrstnbc —is dreadfully limited ; so is furniture, and 
its arrangement has to be so formal that only a military 
fanatic could welcome it; every room must have three 
or four doors — to save passages, and several tall 
straight windows—with double panes to keep out the 
cold in winter; anything else that economises space or 
dirt or expense, e.g. enclosed stoves instead of open 
fires, and painted floors instead of carpets, is adopted; 
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and people take as many meals as possible away from 
their cramped home—so that there are restaurants at 

almost every corner. 

The Marches. —But how does it come that the 
vivacious wine-grower of the sunny Rhine-land, the 
heavy shepherd of the Bavarian moors, whose family 
drink 50 gallons of beer apiece per annum ,—and the 
untidy independent miner of the Saxon mountains, 
should all be dominated by the bumptious orderly 
Prussian official ? 

The original cause was the pressure of Slavs from 
the East, coming along the steppe below the Carpathians 
or up the Danube valley. To meet both streams of 
invaders there was need of frontier “marks” or 
“marches”—the marks of Austria and Brandenburg. 
In each the Teutons were sedentary—living in fortified 
villages or in castles round which villages grew, while 
the Slavs were still nomads; and, as these nomads 
were accustomed to Patriarchal government, they gave 
the Lords of the Marches every chance of making 
themselves despots. 

Austria grew first because the position was safer, 
and the land is more fertile; but, with the Hungarian 
inroad, its danger was so obvious that a strong Mark- 
graf was always sent to Vienna. A strong man in a 
strong position, with need for being always ready for 
war, was certain to become stronger; and eventually it 
became natural that the Duke of Austria should be 
elected German Emperor. 

Brandenburg' developed slowly — the Jl/i 7 fe/-mark 
being gradually added to the Alt -mark and then the 
A 7 c»-mark to the Mittel-mark—because of the infertility 
of the plain. Indeed, its one advantage was that its 
capital of Brenni-bor (“ Wooded Hill”) was in a forested 
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marsh, and had been an old religious centre of the 
Wends, who—like all Slavs—were deeply religious and 
devoted to their sacred places. But the power of the 
purse came into the question, and enabled Frederick 
of Hohenzollern, when Bur-graf of Nurnberg, to buy 
“ the Arch - Grand - Sand - Box ” from the Emperor 
Sigismund. Hohenzollern, with streams flowing both 
to Rhine and Danube, commanded the approach to 
the Gate of Burgundy; Nurnberg represented the 
whole plateau interest and the link between the Middle 
Rhine and Middle Danube, between the Brenner Pass 
and Lubeck ; and Brandenburg was in the centre of 
the plain. So Rhine valley and southern plateau and 
northern plain came into close relations; and, once the 
forest was cleared and the marsh more or less drained, 
the uniformity of the plain favoured the domination of 
a single Power, while its danger and its infertility made 
success impossible except to a military Power.’ 

LINK-LANDS 

To most people, however, nowadays, “frontier 
areas” suggest at once what are known as Buffer 
States, i.c. nominally independent political units, so 
small as to make their very existence depend on their 
neutrality, deliberately allowed to survive between two 
large and mutually hostile Powers as a “pad” or 
“ buffer ” between them. The nearest approach to an 
ideal Buffer State in relief is, perhaps, Bulgaria, where 
the Balkan Mountains divide the land so that one 
half faces naturally to Russia and the other half to 
Turkey. But the sturdy independence of the Bulgars 
makes their country less typically a centre of intrigue 
than, e.g. such a wild and uncivilised area as Afghani¬ 
stan, where weaklings die young, and the survivors 
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bear in their appearance and their character marks of 
the deadly struggle with nature; the savagery of the 
Hazaras, towards the Russian frontier, is as typical 
as the nickname of Kandahar, towards the British 
frontier, is appropriate,—“the City of Hatreds. 

BELGIUM 

Language. —Belgium illustrates very well many of 
the essential features and results of a “ Buffer position. 
At the very start you are greeted by a railway ticket 
printed in two languages, and you notice that in many 
places every street has two names. In each case, too, 
one of the languages is foreign , representing not the 
majority of the people, nor the commercial section of 
the community—which is Flemish, because Antwerp is 
Flemish, nor the industrial section—which is Walloon, 
because the Meuse coalfield is Walloon, but one of the 
two great political adversaries between whom Belgium 
is a Buffer State. 

The Sambre-Meuse Valley, unfortunately, gives the 
best route in peace or war, just below and along the 
edge of the Ardennes highland, between Paris and 
Berlin ; and the whole line is simply a succession of 
battlefields, such as those of Malplaquet and Jemappes, 
Ligny and Ramillies. Even typical industrial centres, 
such as Li£ge and Namur, are still dominated by castle- 
crowned hills; and, outside this valley, the whole 
country is known as the “ Cockpit of Europe,” with 
such historic sites as those of Oudenarde and Waterloo. 
Indeed, every town still has its “ belfry,” from which 
by bell or beacon the inhabitants were called to arms ; 
and it is no accident that the favourite sport of the 
people for 700 years has been archery, or that their 
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favourite festivities take the shape of historic pageants 
and quasi-military processions. 

‘‘Quasi-military” is an important qualification, for - 
" like the Dutch, and other “Buffer” peoples, whose ** 
independence and safety are guaranteed by external 
Powers—the Belgians have a perfect hatred of military 
service. It is quite a common thing to hear a father 
say, in referring to the birth of a baby boy,—“ I wish it 
had been a girl; girls are much cheaper to bring up, 
and they don’t have to draw lots” (i.e. for the con¬ 
scription). Every boy who draws a “low” number, 
is bought off, if his father can afford the money; and, 
if not, he and all his relations drown their sorrows in a 
disgusting orgy of “ corn-brandy ”—at id. per glass. 

Their Religion even reflects something of the same 
defect. Almost nothing strikes the average Briton 
more than to see the confectioners’ windows full of A 
little white sugar images of children saying their firayers, 
and to find every child named after one of the three 
hundred odd Saints in their Calendar. It reminds one 
forcibly that these people are the descendants of those 
who submitted to Philip of Spain as willing to accept 
his tyranny and his creed. Those who preferred indi¬ 
vidual liberty, and were prepared to “ work out their 
own salvation,” moral and economic, fled into Holland, 
and so founded the industrial success of that country, 
under constitutional government and Protestant creed. 
Those who remained behind, were untouched by the 
democracy and individualism of a fishing race; they 
were willing to have their burdens, whether political or P 
religious, borne for them by political or priestly inter¬ 
mediaries. 

Disunion.—There were also further difficulties. The 
importance of the area from the time when it first 
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began to form a Teuto-Keltic link-land, had been 
adverse to its coming under a single ruler. It re- 
^ mained simply a collection of small States, under 
Dukes or Counts or Bishops—all intensely jealous of 
one another. There was not only much inter-province 
quarrelling, e.g. between Flanders and Brabant; but, 
even within the same “ province,” town quarrelled 
with town, e.g. Ghent with Bruges. And, as the 
various over-lords had made laws for themselves, and 
had given different privileges to different towns, there 
were all the elements of political confusion. 

Quarrelsome. — Under these circumstances, quite 
apart from the difference of creed, it was impossible 
for them to combine permanently in a single political 
unit with the Dutch, though the latter were of the 
same race and of more or less the same tongue; and 
only the political necessities of the Great Powers have 
even kept them at all as a political unit. Ages of 
subjection, first under one master and then under 
another, has made them, like the Fellahin of the Nile 
delta, timid and servile, cunning and boastful; and, as 
they have the densest population in Europe, their social 
life is exceedingly unpleasant—a gross exhibition of 
quarrelsome selfishness and inconsideration. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the low standard of comfort involves children 
having no nursery, but living constantly with their 
parents and exposed to the most unedifying quarrels ; 
and such a training entirely unfits them, e.g. for playing 
any manly game in a sportsmanlike way. The attempt 
1 to introduce Rugby Football ended most disastrously : 
it is risky to “collar” a man who intends to stick you 
in the back with a knife as soon as he feels your hands 
on his knees, or at the earliest subsequent opportunity. 
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“HAUSALAND” AND PARAGUAY 

Of course, there are link-lands which are not so 
situated as to become in any sense “ Buffer States ” ; 
and some of these suggest interesting comments on the 
political difficulty. For instance, Formosa and the 
Fiji Islands are link-lands racially, while “ Hausaland” 
is a link-land commercially. 

Hausaland ’ disappeared from the political map 
when Fulah emirs founded the Moslem empire of 
Sokoto; and, though the Hausas are now, under 
British auspices, reasserting their old commercial 
supremacy, it is as a part of Northern Nigeria. Of 
their original “Seven Hausas,” only the Kano and 
Katsena perhaps, too, Gober—names are still well- 
known ; and these centres happen to be off the great 
waterways of the Niger and the Benu6. But their land 
was essentially the great link between the Eastern and 
the Western Sudan, and between the latter and penin¬ 
sular Africa. Further, the sand-dunes in the north and 
the jungle in the south of the Sudan greatly impede 
traffic north-and-south, while the open savana and 
the direction of the Benue facilitate it east-and-west. 
Trade-routes, therefore, run east-and-west, e.g. via 
Katsena and Sokoto or the Benu6, i.e. essentially 
through “ Hausaland,” and the Hausas thus became 
the great carriers of the Sudan. As the Sudan, unlike 
“ Bantu - land,” is a region of great confusion of 
languages — “their name is Legion”-—there was a 
unique opportunity for a lingua franca. And the 
Hausa language became such a medium—character¬ 
istically losing most of its own most difficult elements 
and assimilating from the Semitic and Hamitic White- 
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men the easiest and most necessary elements of their 

t0 Paraguay.— While the courtesy and polish of these 
v virile Hausas are the result of their being “ men of the 
world,” that of the Paraguayans is due to the gentle 
nature of their race. Their “ peninsula ” was a retreat 

_within the defences of the Gran Chaco forest and 

the great Parana and Paraguay rivers ; and into this 
the gentlest and timidest of the Tupi aborigines had 
drifted. There, although their land (like that of the 
neighbouring Uruguay and Argentine pampa) gives 
splendid cattle pasture, they have from the first avoided 
killing animals even for necessary food. The gentle¬ 
ness of these people, their soft easily-learnt language, 
the safety of the position for the present, and its possi¬ 
bilities for expansion in the future, were an irresistible 
[ attraction to the early Jesuit missionaries, whose work 
is still commemorated in the name of the Misstates 
district of Argentina. In this way the Tupi tongue 
became the lingua franca of early missionary work in 
the Atlantic lands of South America ; and the character 
of this influence and even the particular creed might 
be guessed from such place-names as San Pedro and 
Divino Salvador, Concepcion and Encarnacion. 


FORMOSA AND THE FIJI ISLANDS 

In the case of these islands the human element is 
quite in the background, for they are racial frontiers by 
_ geographic accident, not by political intention. 

V Formosa, or Taiwan, as it is now called by the 
Japanese, is interesting both physically, as actually on 
the Tropic of Cancer, and ethnically, as the meeting- 
place of Chinese and Malay ; and the “ civilisation ” of 
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the fertile lowlands towards China, and inhabited by 
Chinese, contrasts strongly with the savagery of the 
forested highlands that face the Pacific, and are in¬ 
habited by Malays. 

The Fijians are more interesting than the Formosans 
because their recent history illustrates the unwisdom of 
ignoring the essential laws and processes of Geographic 
Control. The fact is that the well-meant, but mistaken, 
zeal of European missionaries has abolished many 
“ superstitions ” which were both appropriate to, and 
of great moral and sanitary value in, such a climate. 
For instance, in olden days fear of leaving about any¬ 
thing which could be used as a “ charm ” against a man 
by his secret enemy, was a magnificent sanitary agent, 
causing all ru-bhish to be burnt or buried. So, the old 
Practice .^‘'shutting U P aP boys and young men in a 
“donnitbry” after a certain hour at night forced them 
tofcefep reasonable hours and kept them out of mischief. 
Now the missionaries encourage “ family life,” and do 
not punish people for being dirty and untidy. 

^The climate is so enervating and “ demoralising ” 
that there has always been great need for keeping 
guard against any kind of thriftlessness or laziness 
which might be harmful to the tribe. There was no 
struggle for individual existence such as is necessitated 
by an overcrowded land, e.g. Belgium, or by a dan¬ 
gerous fauna, e.g. in the Selvas, or by an intemperate 
climate, e.g. on the Tundra; but victory in war 
depended on the fitness of the men and on the supplies 
of food, and the tribe took care of both. Consequently, 
indolence was checked, and alertness was encouraged— 
the non-alert failing to survive. 

Wap was their normal condition and the one moral 
influence in their lives—a fine curb on shirking and 
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selfishness, poltroonery and procrastination ; and the 
need—ignored by the missionaries—for some othe 
strenuous occupation to counteract the enervating 
poison of peace might be gauged from the zeal with 
which the natives took up Rugby Football, or from 
their utter failure to keep cattle—partly because of the 
damage to their feeble fences and the valuable crops, 

but mainly because they are absolutely too Jazy to 
water them or milk them at regular hours. War was, 
therefore, a blessing in disguise ; and its operations 
were significant of the geographic conditions. Most ot 
the islands in the Pacific are so small that they seem 
to have been the homes originally of single families, 
and therefore they were under “ patriarchal ” rule ; and 
this helps greatly to account for ancestor-worship being 
the key to the Melanesian systems of government and 
religion. The conquest of other islands led to con¬ 
federations, the members of the victorious island 
becoming an aristocracy supported by the industry o 
the conquered. But, before the introduction of fire¬ 
arms, these confederations were never very large, 
mainly because of commissariat difficulties. 

Food—Like all root-eating peoples, the Fijians and 
their neighbours need a great weight of food,—two 
canoes full of men needing perhaps a ton of taro or 
yams per day ! Further, though there is great variety 
of vegetable foods, they all contain too much starch 
and too little proteids; and, therefore, the people eat 
to repletion, and have no staying power. Of course, 
there is abundance of fish ; and both maize and rice 
grow well, but the Fijian will eat neither, so that he has 
practically no cereal food. 

* The native police made magnihcent players, their one weak point 
being their kicking—with bare feet! 
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180° E. of W. —War was the normal condition 
because they occupied a critical position, just where 
the Negroes of the Melanesian islands abut on the 
“ Maori-Samoans ” of the Polynesian islands; and 
there are obvious signs both of the influence of 
constant war and of the mixture of race. Military 
reasons compelled every son, when he married and 
had a house of his own, to build it inside the fortifi¬ 
cations round his father’s house (or island) — thus 
obviously emphasising the “ patriarchal ” aspect of 
life; and the proverbial hospitality of the natives 
is an echo of the time when the pigs and fowls 
were a reserve of food for emergencies — the old 
custom t^rfgfering on so strongly that no one likes 
to ljjH' a pig or fowl unless he has a guest as an 
'j&tfose! 

Fishermen. — The stronger race qualities of the 
^ Polynesians, due to the infusion of White blood, have 
practically shut up the Negroes into the less healthy 
Melanesian area ; and, though there is a slight trace 
of Black blood in the Fijians, they are far more Poly¬ 
nesian than Melanesian, as proved by their drinking 
yankona (“ pepper-root tea ”). That is to say, they 
are essentially sailors, not head - hunting savages. 
Indeed, they are in many ways a typical fishing race. 
For instance, their skill in “dodging” and “taking 
passes ” in their football seemed quite appropriate to 
sailors whose favourite “ sport ” was catching oranges 
while trotting about the most rickety canoes. Again, 
they are essentially democratic—so much so that a 
man even owns coconut palms which he has planted 
on some one else’s land without permission! Their 
typical agricultural implement is a shell hoe; they are 
most magnificent climbers of poles and trees; and, 
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as weather-prophets, they have an uncanny precision 
unknown to any civilised Meteorological Office. 

Polynesians generally suffer from leprosy, 
perhaps the most typical of all diseases amongst fishing 
races in warm latitudes—though the presence of la g 
leper hospitals at Bergen, Molde, and Trondhjem, and 
a census return of over 10,000 lepers in Norway show 
that it is by no means confined to warm latitudes. 
The Fijians suffer from this less than most of t e 
Polynesians, mainly because of the size of their lslan s ; 
and amongst the Maoris it has entirely died out since 
they settled in the still larger islands of New Zealand. 

Smallness of area is very typical of Polynesia, 
and emphasises the sea element enormously; and, 
with the stronger influence of the sea, we find at 
once a better position held by women. For instance, 
in the Marquesas almost every island has a queen; 
and, whatever difficulty the French find in enforcing 
law and collecting “ taxes,” the queen’s word is obeyed 
absolutely, and full provision is made for her and 
her “ Court ” without a murmur. So, in Samoa every 
village has its “courtesy ” queen, or Taupou, provided 
with a “ palace ” and retinue; and she represents the 
village on all social occasions, e.g. entertaining strangers. 
In fact, nothing strikes one more, on arriving in “ Poly¬ 
nesia ” from “ Melanesia ” than to see, e.g. a man 
cooking or cleaning up the hut or even looking after 
the children ; and, again, nothing is more typical of 
the equality of the sexes in this fishing race than a 
group of small boys and girls all dressed exactly alike 
— i.e. in a “ pair of knickerbockers ” tattooed on to their 
little brown bodies. 







the man and the place 

There are interesting illustrations in the more civilised 
parts of the world, especially in Europe, of the “ superi¬ 
ority of the Man over the place, and the persistence 

of habit far away from its original and appropriate 
habitat. 

PORTUGAL 

For instance, the Arab races are essentially of the 
desert. Their lean and sinewy bodies are the product 
of the dry, rarefied, electric air, as the acuteness of 
their sight and hearing is the outcome of a life of 
constant watchfulness—for prey or foe. Movement 
from oasis to oasis is along a narrow line, deviation 
from which means death; there is a monotonous 
environment of desert hues, with the narrowest margins 
of cultivation and the minimum of variety in flora 
and fauna; compulsory self-denial gives mind pre¬ 
dominance over body, and finds vent in negative 
commandments—“ Thou shalt not /” In a word, they 
are essentially narrow and intense, miracles of con¬ 
centration and persistence. 

Arab influence in Portugal persists to this day 

because of these very qualities. The high, dry, barren, 
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compact meseta of Spain was quite an appropriate and 
suitable home for people whose ancestors came from 
Arabia ; but the case was different in Portugal, where 
rain is distributed more or less abundantly throughout 
the year, and where there are even heavy falls of snow. 
Yet, in this alien climate, traces of the Arab are seen at 
almost every turn. 

They are seen, c.g. in the black bread and goat s milk 
cheese of the ordinary labourer’s food, in the Moslem 
green of his cap and the shape of his unglazed brown 
jug,—in the woman’s wish to carry all her wealth on 
her person,—in the slow and sedate “gesture” dances, 
so appropriate to a race whose women have a grace¬ 
fulness of carriage won only by the carrying of heavy 
water-jars on their heads, and to a climate where 
violent exercise indoors is impossible. To this day 
you may see the “ ox that treadeth out the corn ”— 
and even treads the beans out of their pods; a man 
waves you back by “ beckoning ” towards himself ; and 
the lateen sails in the deep Douro valley remind you 
irresistibly of Egypt (c/. p. 63), as the “bulk” of the 
women reminds you of Marocco ( cf. p. 69). In the 
latter case, the reason is the same—the desire to be 
thought wealthy, but a fishing race does not degrade 
its women ; and the result is obtained, not by artificial 
feeding, but by a prodigious accumulation of petticoats 
—as many as 16 or.18 at once being quite common. 

Negro influence, however, is also present, and its 
survival is due to quantity, not quality. Nor was 
“ Roman ” tolerance of coloured races the only cause, 
though the treatment of dumb animals is typically 
“ Italian,” and the great demand for salt-fish is due 
to the number of Saints’-days. Just inside the Trade- 
Wind latitudes in summer—for sailing away, and well 
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inside the Anti-Trade latitudes in winter—for sailing 
back, the Portuguese were brought within easy reach 
of sudden and excessive wealth—always dangerous— 
by the opening up of the New World. But the tiny 
land, like Holland, could not find the men for the 
work, though she sent—and so lost for ever—the best 
of her young men ; and, to make good the deficiency, 
she recruited from blood most suitable to the one 
great industry of agriculture, that of the Negro. The 
result is seen in the physical ugliness of her people, 
in their moral slimness, and in the intellectual laziness 
that is so typical of gross mongrels, especially in the 
presence of a Negro strain (c/. p. 73). 

Fishermen. —A few traits seem to belong to the 
land, not the human element. The mixture of rye 
and maize in the black bread suggests that the land 
is half highland and half lowland; the low stone 
houses speak of Atlantic gales; the flags and kerchiefs 
are signs of a sailor race, as the typical “ Bordeaux ” 
mastiffs which still guard flocks from the wolves, are of 
their old sea-commerce with France. 

SPAIN 

The relief and climate of Spain were so congenial 
to the Arab that his influence was perhaps only, in 
one sense, the influence of the land itself; but Spain 
is so much smaller than Arabia, and the intervening 
distance is so great, that the personal element cannot 
be ignored. 

Irrigation.—It was only the man of the desert and 
the oasis that understood the real value of water and 
the real comfort of citron juices and silk garments; 
and it was his irrigation works that enabled the Arab 
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to introduce the orange and the silk-mulberry into 
Spain, where the peasant still wears a silk sash and 
velvet jacket, and still follows the custom-which he 
gave to the Christian world—of crowning his bride 

with orange blossom. 

Pedigree Stock.—Again, only the man of the steppe 
knew the value of pedigree stock. When the struggle 
for grass and water is severe, no one troubles to rear 
worthless beasts; with a minimum of food, you have 
to limit your stock—by excluding the inferior. It was 
the Arab who introduced into Spain pedigree stock,— 
horses and mules, sheep and ostriches; and, though 
the modern merino has quite outgrown his Spanish 
sire, and the ostrich appears only in the plumbs on 
the Royal horses, Andalusian mares and Spanish 
battery mules still hold the foremost place in Europe. 

Religion. — It was the Arab, too, who brought 
intensity and fanaticism into the religion of Spain. 
The Inquisition sprang from Spain, not from Rome ; 
and, on the other hand, nowhere in Europe is there 
more fundamental Jbgli ef in the brotherh ood an d 
equality of man. The Spanish peasant is the most 
democratic in Europe ; but his democracy has nothing 
in common with the bumptious individualism of the 
Greek, and is tempered by the shepherd’s reverence 
for pedigree stock—in man or beast. 


FRANCE 

Like Spain, France was first Keltic, and then Roman ; 
and even in the most out-of-the-way corners you still 
see curious little signs of the dual control. For instance, 
the Keltic race of cattle was pure black in colour, while 
the Romans introduced a pure white breed ; and the 
little black and white cattle of Brittany are an enduring 
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record of this, as their low granite “ stables ” and the 
windmills that chop their fodder are of the strength of 
the Atlantic gales (cf. p. 171). 

Her sailors in all ages have been mainly Breton and 
Proven9al, making it relatively easy to recruit sailors at 
her two great naval centres of Brest and Toulon. In 
the case of the Bretons the land, like Cornwall, is a 
natural home of sailors ; but there was the impulse of 
Norse blood as well. In the case of the Provensals, 
the coast is not favourable ; and the presence of rock 
villages in the Riviera is eloquent of the way in which 
the Barbary pirates swept the coast in early days, 
finding a congenial camping-ground in that vast ibis- 
haunted salt-desert of the Rhone delta which is still 
called “ Africa-in-Europe.” Here, again, there was the 
persistence of Semitic blood, but that of shipmen, not 
steppemen,—Phoenicians, not Arabs. 

The Romans. —One great cause of the Roman success 
in dominating France, and thus drawing her to centralisa¬ 
tion and all its evils, lay in the wisdom of their initial 
movement. Their base was Gallia Narbonensis, reached 
by land from Spain and Italy —via Narbo and Augusta 
Taurinorum, and limited by what ? By the “ Mediter¬ 
ranean ” climate (with its resultant products) to which 
they were accustomed, the northern limit being near 
the capital of the Allobroges at Vienne and the western 
near Toulouse, afterwards the capital of the Visigoths. 
Where the houses cease to have flat roofs, and are built 
to throw off rain, there the Romans stopped—until they 
had made sure of the familiar. Then they moved on 
to the unknown land with its untried climate. 

Centralisation. —The easy relief via the Cote d’Or 
and Carcassonne gaps round the rugged core of the 
Auvergne plateau at once isolated the plateau people, 
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and drew all the lowland people towards Paris and 
possession' “ri^ric^r^GmSne and attracted 

Paris So a huge metropolis grew up, able to dominate 

S, “J« c»»f,y .nd . hotbed for 

even after the Island City had expanded on to the 
banks of the river, it was bound to be over-populated 

.„d ,Sr.r "ebildt.» h™ 

i~”d .bv.y. -«b grown-up 

them most painfully precocious; and on the other 
hand, when they go to school, the lycfe is a barrack, 
and its discipline is military. 

SWITZERLAND 

Inside the lowland-ringed core of the Auvergne plateau 
physical conditions bred, in the Cam.sards, a hardy and 
independent people, who—like all Highlanders o%e 
their rocky land so much that they would not flee from 
it, even if they could, in times of the direst persecution , 
and, if they had had the natural advantages of the bwiss, 

they would have made equally good use of them. 

Alp and Avalanche. —The success of the Swiss in 
their struggle with Austria was intimately connected 
with the conditions of their daily life. The typical 
village had, as it still has, its circuit of hay-meadows 
and its backing of fuel-forest, while its pastures are the 
a lps—sheep and goats feeding, where the flowers burst, 
right up on the snow-line, while the cattle and pigs are 
lower down, but still above the forest and out of sight 
of the village. Farther up amongst these alps, the 
people had habitations, e.g. wooden chalets, or—where 
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exposure to the Fohn wind raised danger of fire as the 
timber became wind-dried—stone huts, with the roofs 
weighted with huge stones against the wind (c/. p. 176). 

There was also danger from avalanches, which are 
numerous when the early snowfall has been light, and 
subsequent sunny days and frosty nights have converted 
it into a very slippery sheet of ice. This suggested to 
the Swiss the artificial “ avalanches ” which they used 
with such deadly effect against the Austrians. Attack 
was, therefore, as easy as retreat—to the alp. 

The houses themselves were, for climatic reasons, 
almost fortresses. They must be both broad and long to 
withstand the furious storms that sweep down the moun¬ 
tain valleys, and the foundations and the lower part of 
the walls must be of solid stone. As the basement is 
thus not only a great protection, but also entirely divided 
between stables (to the back) and store-house (to the 
front), the inhabitants were well provisioned ; and the 
wide veranda round the upper wooden part of the house 
gave great opportunities, with the minimum of danger, 
to the highland marksmen. Rifle-shooting is still one 
of the three great amusements of the people, the other 

two being wrestling and dancing. 

[An interesting light on the difference in the force 
of the wind is shown by a comparison of these Swiss 
houses with the very similar houses in the Black Forest. 
There, too, the cattle and horses are “housed” on the 
ground floor, and the people live on the floor above— 
which has all the benefit of the warmth from the 
stables ; but there is no climatic objection to another 
storey, and the store-rooms are therefore on a top floor.] 

“ Conscription.”— The rifle-shooting is, of course, in 
the nature of a national duty; and military service in 
Switzerland has been compulsory so long that its evil 
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effects can be anticipated and minimised. Indeed, the 
Swiss were the first people in Europe to impose on all 
adult males the necessity of giving such service; and 
geographical conditions were largely responsible for 
this, as they are for the position now of such fortified 
centres as Martigny and Andermatt and of such military 

schools as those of Basle and Thun. 

The four large cantons of Valais, Grisons, Bern, 
and Ticino, correspond more or less with the valleys of 
the upper Rhone, Rhine, and Ticino, and the basin of 
the Aar; and the Reuss takes a middle course from the 
common source of all four near Andermatt, to w hat is 
practically the confluence of the Rhine and the Aar 
near the home of the Hapsburgs. The upper Reuss 
valley has, thanks to the Fohn wind, the best climate 
on the northern slope of the Alps; and the lower Reuss 
valley was originally part of the Duchy of Swabia. 
The canton of Uri and its neighbours, Schwyz and 
Unterwalden, therefore, had an exceptional position 
from which to push the Hapsburgs northward into the 
Danube basin, and the Savoy intruders southward into 
the Po basin. And the sites of the three “ battles of 
deliverance ” w*ere naturally round the most northerly 
of the three cantons,—at Morgarten, Sempach, and 
Nafels. The man was a Highlander, but the place 
controlled his impulse. 

MONTENEGRO AND ALBANIA 

Montenegro illustrates advantages for defence rather 
than offence, and was originally a refuge for “ Slavs who 
would not be slaves.” After the battle of Kossovo 
(1389 a.d.) the mass of the Serbs accepted the Turkish 
yoke, but a remnant refused to do this. Behind them 
were the darkly-forested recesses of Kara-Dagh, or 
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Negro-Monte; and into these they retreated, never to 
be conquered or driven out—except by the poverty of 
the land. Here they are naturally guerilla troops; and, 
as every one is a perfect walking arsenal—carrying all 
his arms on his person, the army can be mobilised far 
too quickly to be ever surprised. 

Albania is physically a very similar area on a larger 
scale. Its lonely glens and deep valleys, each with its 
tiny plain and typical Damir Kapu (“Iron Gate”) 
entrance, are suited only to separate communities 
and favour variety, if not hostility, of race and creed 
and interest; and, as access to the country both by land 
and by sea is exceedingly difficult, the people have 
never been really conquered. To this day, even in the 
Sultan’s Guard, they wear their own white or black 
caps, not the red fez. 

Indeed, the northern part of Albania, the “ Land of 
the Ghegs,” is one of the loneliest bits of the Old 
World; and its inhabitants have a perfectly Tibeto- 
Chinese antipathy to strangers. They speak a tongue 
older than ancient Greek; they are pure Highlanders— 
careless of want and danger, rapid climbers, and 
“ dead ” shots; and their family feuds are of “Cor¬ 
sican” intensity. Their villages are mere hamlets 
clustering round a feudal castle; the houses are of 
solid stone, roofed with slabs of limestone that are 
weighted with heaps of stone to prevent their being 
blown away;* there are no windows on the ground- 
floor, and only loopholes above on the side facing the 
road. All the work is left to women and slaves, so 
that the men may be free to rush off at any moment on 
a vendetta; and they are Moslems and “ subjects ” of 
Turkey only because that is the easiest way of getting 

* The terrific gales account for the absence of ships on L. Okhrida. 
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the right 
vendetta. 


to bear arms—with which to pursue the 

PERU 


The Cholos of Peru live under very similar conditions, 

an d_though not cursed by a mania for manslaughter 

—are equally self-contained. The little “holding” 
which each won for himself amongst the Andean ravines, 
was so inaccessible that even the Spaniard failed to 
grab it; and now there are some 2,000,000 land-owning 
peasants of this race in Peru, their one luxury being 
the coca leaves (cocaine) which they chew or infuse, 
and on which they can perform the most extraordinary 
feats of endurance. Indeed, the whole mineral industry 
of the Peruvian plateau depends on them still. The 
mines are at a height of 11,000-17,000 feet, i.e. a height 
at which only natives can breathe in comfort, still less 
work ; and their llamas have supplied all the transport 
and part of the fuel for smelting. Some of the ordinary 
fuel comes from the mountain grasses and certain 
woody fungi (yareta), but the dried manure (taquia) is so 
heating that it makes an excellent fuel for smelting. It 
is not without good reason, therefore, that the national 
coat-of-arms shows a llama, and that the mountains are 
Andes—originally Antis-uyu, i.e. “ copper-bearing.” 

The Mestizos offer an interesting contrast to these 
Cholos, for they too are essentially Red men ; but they 
inhabit the intermediate levels, with their better climate 
and easier conditions of life. This climate is very 
similar to that of Spain in many ways ( cf . the presence 
of “ cochineal ” and “ carmine ” cacti); and the “ Incas” 
made great progress in early times, as the Mediterranean 
peoples did, especially with terrace cultivation (andenes). 
At the time of the Spanish Conquest, therefore, the 
Mestizos were at a stage of civilisation at which they 
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could safely intermarry with the Spaniards; and, on 
the other hand, the climate has been as favourable to 
the new-comers as their old home climate was. Inter¬ 
marriage has, therefore, produced none of the evil 
effects which are shown in the gross mongrels of 
Negro-Portuguese blood (c/. p. 170); and, though the 
“ White ” Peruvians of the coast-lands pride themselves 
on their “ pallor,” this is due much more to the relative 
coolness and evenness of the coastal climate than to 
any great purity of blood. 

The silver-work of the people, which has been so 
famous since the early days of the Incas, is quite 
typical of the A ttdean rock-formation, for the silver ores 
almost invariably accompany ores of grey copper; so 
that silver, as in Norway, became the typical “precious 
metal ” of the area. It is interesting to notice, how¬ 
ever, how the semi-nomad instinct of the fishing race 
leads them to manufacture it into personal ornaments 
of a portable size, e.g. buttons and buckles, brooches 
and belts. A similar love of silver buttons amongst the 
bargees in Holland, where of course the deltaic forma¬ 
tion contains no metal of any kind, illustrates the 
commercial importance of the delta of a large river in 
temperate latitudes. 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

The history of the United States gives some strong 
contrasts to that of “ Latin ” America. 

Date.—The ideal conditions for a Republic are a 
young unoccupied land and an old civilised people ; and 
herein lies the extreme importance of the date of Cabot 
and Columbus. The land had been discovered long 
before, but had been “lost.” The parts nearest to 
Europe are often veiled in fogs and made dangerous by 
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ice at the time of year when they could be reached most 
easily by the early explorers ; and the more distant parts 
could not be reached at all, except by sheer accident, 
till the compass and the astrolabe had been invented. 
By this time, too, political and religious discontent, 
aided by the pressure of population in small areas such 
as England and Holland, was creating unrest ; and there 
were lovers of religious and political liberty, as well as 
adventurers, ready to try a new life in a new land. 

The Discoverers. —As civilisation had moved north¬ 
westward in Europe from the Mediterranean basin, the 
peoples of lower latitudes had been first in the field— 
the Spaniards by a century, and the French by a 
generation ; and this was not their only advantage. 
They came from larger and richer areas ; they were all 
of the same creed ; and they were supported heartily 
by their Home Governments. Half of them were 
Spaniards, and half were French ; but all were “ Latins.” 
1 he Teutons, on the other hand, were of mixed race, 
mixed creed, and mixed politics; and the individual 
groups were generally at variance with their Home 
Government. They made slower progress, therefore, 
at first than their rivals had made ; and, while there 
was little or no hostility between the French and the 
Spaniards, the Teutons were hostile to both. 

The Obvious Gateways into the land were, therefore, 
already held by the earlier comers before the Teutons 
arrived there. The French held the St. Lawrence, and 
the Spaniards held the Mississippi: and so the Teutons 
had to find a new route—that was not obvious. The 
story has often been told, but a short recapitulation 
may bring out the advantage of the noil-obvious routes. 
The St. Lawrence is frozen up for a large part of the 
year, and is somewhat spoilt by falls and rapids when 
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it j s not frozen ; and the unhealthy marshes along the 
Mississippi were very adverse to land settlement and 

fv”™ 0, Again, the Spaniard had come south, and 
the Frenchman had gone north, of his normal tempera¬ 
ture ; and the latter had too great extremes, while the 
former had too little, so that the one was over-strained, 
while the other was enervated. The one apparent 
advantage was that the Spaniards had pushed up the 
Mississippi valley to the Great Lakes, and the French 
had pushed up the St. Lawrence valley to the Great 
Lakes, so that there was a continuous link of Latin 
settlements between the two river basins. 

Central Position.—Between the mouths of the two 
rivers, however, there is a coastland with an inter¬ 
mediate climate—far enough south not to have frozen 
harbours in winter, and far enough north not to have 
unhealthy harbours in summer. No doubt, the site 
between the two Latin races was vulnerable, if the 
Teuton was weak ; but it was equally masterful, if he 
was strong. Fortunately, at first he was too weak to 
rouse any apprehension in the minds of Spaniard and 
Frenchman, though he seems to have caused some 
anxiety immediately to the Red man ; and in these 
early days his survival was practically due to the 
forested mountain barrier which runs almost the whole 
way from the mouth of the St. Lawrence to that of the 
Mississippi. For most of the way, however, there is 
also a strip of plain between the Appalachians and the 
Atlantic; and along this strip, clinging to the best ports 
so as to keep in touch with their old homes, the first 
Teutonic colonies were founded. The first move inland 
was, therefore, made from this point, not from New 
England; and the Potomac guided it naturally westward, 
—into the basin of the Ohio, not the St. Lawrence. 
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Unity had become a matter of life and death to the 
colonists, however, long before any move at all could be 
made inland. There was a certain unity of race and 
creed amongst them, for the mass were Teutons and 
Protestants; and there was the bond of a common 
isolation and a common danger. It was still more im¬ 
portant, as affecting the future of the new country, that 
the majority of the new comers were English ; and, 
though this embittered the quarrel with the Red man, it 
was the making of the United States. 

Pure Blood. —The virulent hostility of the Red man 
was roused by the essentially “insular” prejudices of 
these islanders. The Spaniard and the Frenchman 
had come to exploit the land, hunting for precious 
metals or beautiful furs, and they had come as hunters 
—individually; but the English had come to find new 
homes for themselves and their families, and they had 
brought the latter with them. In any case, probably 
the prejudices of the fishing race would have kept 
them from intermarrying with women who were little 
better than slaves ; but the fact that they brought their 
families with them made such intermarriage impossible. 
Consequently, while the Spaniard and the Frenchman 
intermarried with the natives, the English were pro¬ 
foundly exclusive ; and this race pride touched the Red 
man to the quick. The climate, too, was favourable to 
the English, and unfavourable to the Latins; for, though 
the latitude was changed, the mean annual temperature 
was that of England, so that English children could be 
reared in perfect normal health, while the mortality 
amongst the few “ Latin ” children was excessive. 

The Wedge. —The surplus of this strong, pure-bred, 
vigorous race fought their way, with ever changing 
frontier—river, forest, mountain, Red man—across the 
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Appalachian barrier, as lonely, resourceful, self-reliant 
frontiersmen ; and then, with the Appalachian bulwark 
behind them, they drove a wedge between Spain and 
the Creek Red men to the south, and France and the 
Iroquois Red men to the north—towards the converging 
point of the Ohio, Tennessee, Mississippi, and Missouri. 
Once established there, the Teuton had practically 
broken the over - extended frontage of the Franco- 
Spanish settlements at a point from which it was 
comparatively easy to roll back the Spaniard to the 
Gulf and the Frenchman to the Heights of Abraham. 

A Simple Relief greeted the immigrants from complex 
Europe, favouring that tendency to human uniformity 
which is so typical of the Red man, and which is 
beginning to be typical of the “ American who, in 
shape of head, i.e. aquiline features, in straightness of 
hair, in general spareness of body and cleanness of 
limb, is approximating most curiously to the best type 
of Red man. And this simple whole is divided into 
three distinct parts, each of which has both a natural 
unity of its own and a natural dependence on the other 
two—something to offer them, e.g. coal and iron, and 
something to ask for, e.g. wheat and maize, or gold and 
silver. It seemed, therefore, “the Land of Oppor¬ 
tunity,” with enough variety to suit varied peoples and 
enough uniformity to be very quickly overrun. 

The “ magic pace ” of settlement was, indeed, the 
crowning advantage. The eastern barrier had confined 
the settlers in the coastland sufficiently to give them 
time for consolidation and general unity, and had 
saved them from scattering over the wide prairie in 
isolated and incoherent groups which would have 
fallen easy victims to the Latins or the Red men. 
But, once the barrier was past, pace was essential— 
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to prevent the growth of vested interests and to compel 
the wholesale discarding of all that was complex in life 
and even in speech. Indeed, almost the only drawback 
was that the pace was so great that roads were useless; 
only railways could keep up with it, and they made 
possible that sudden and excessive wealth which has 
been so typical of the United States, and which is 
largely responsible for some obvious defects of the 
people, especially the lack of a sense of proportion. 

The Twang*. —These defects, even at their worst, seem 
to have been less criticized by Europeans than the “dis¬ 
agreeable” peculiarities of the common speech. The 
significant thing about this, however, is that it is essenti¬ 
ally typical of the interior. In the New England States, 
so far as there is any distinctive intonation, it gives only a 
pleasing individuality to the voice ; but, as the climate 
becomes continental, things are very different. Thus 
the clearer and drier continental air had a very marked 
effect, especially on new-comers from parts of north¬ 
west Europe where centuries of acclimatisation to “raw” 
air had made vocal cords and mucous membrane in¬ 
capable of producing anything except “ throaty ” sounds ; 
and very soon not only did the typical thick vowels 
and harsh consonants thin out and soften, but the 
whole process of speech was “ lifted up ” out of the 
throat. The ultimate result will probably be an ap¬ 
proximation to the clear and musical tones of the old 
Red men; but the means is what is known in Music as 
“tuning up,” which is neither a harmonious nor an 
elegant proceeding. 
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ALGEBRA. 

By Prof. G. Chrystal. M.A., LL.D. 

INTRODUCTION TO ALGEBRA. 

For the Use of Secondary Schools and 
Technical Colleges. Crown Svo. 

Third Edition. 

Or in two separate parts. 

Part I. 

Part II. 

I have kept the fundamental principles of 
the subject well to the front from the vcr> 
beginning. At the same tune 1 have not 
forgotten, what every mathematical (and 
other) teacher should have perpetually in 
mind, that a general proposition is a property 
of no value to one that has not mastered the 
particulars. The utmost rigour of accurate 
logical deduction has therefore been less m> 
aim than a gradual development of algebraic 
ideas. In arranging the exercises I ha\c 
acted on a similar principle of keeping out as 
far as possible questions that have no theo¬ 
retical or practical interest.— Preface. 

By M. S. David, B.A. 

BEGINNERS’ ALGEBRA. 

With Illustrations. 2nd Edition, ("'itli 
or Without Answers.) i’» »cc 2s. 6d. 

Answers separate. 1 * ,cc Gd 

The text for the most part consists of illus¬ 
tration and worked examples, formal proofs 
being rarely given. At tlio same tune an 
attempt has been made to give the learner a 
conception of the reasoning on which the 
laws are based.— Preface. 


ARITHMETIC. 

By T. B. Eelery, F.R.G.S. 

THE COUNCIL ARITHMETIC. 

Illustrated. 

Scheme B. 

Complete in One Volume, with or without 
Answers. Crown bvo. Price 2a. 6d. 

In Two Volumes with or without Answers. 

Price Is. Gd. eacn. 

Answers separate, complete. Price Is. 6<L 
Part 1. 

Paper Covers, 2d. ; Limp Cloth, 3d. 

Parts II., III., IV., and V. 

Paper, 3d. each ; Cloth, 4d. each. 

Parts VI., VII., and VIII. 

Paper, 4d. each ; Cloth, 6d. each. 

Answers to Parts. Cloth. Price 4d. each. 

The pupils are taken step by step from 
the most simple to the most advanced 
exercises, hints and worked examples arc 
criven to make progress as easy a matter 
as possible, as well as to secure correct and 
neat methods, and a large number of care¬ 
fully graduated exercises is provided, so 
that the whole field may be thoroughly 
covered. 


A Specimen Copy of any of the Text Books in this List (except such as are 
obviously Teachers' books) will be sent to Head Teachers for halj the 
jmblished price, plus 2d. to cover postage. 

ADAM & CHARLES BLACK, SOHO SQUARE, LONDON. 
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ARITHMETIC (Continued). 

By A. Sonne nschein and H. A. Nksditt 
M.A., Univ. Coll., London. 

THE NEW SCIENCE AND ART OF 
ARITHMETIC. 

In Three Parts. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. each. 

Part I., Integral; Parts II. aud III., 
Fractional aud Approximate ; or com. 
plctc in One Volumo, with or without 
Answers. Price 4s. 6d. 

Answers to Complcto Book in separate 
Volume. Price Is. 6d. 

We claim to have discovered a method for 
accurate decimalization and reconversion of 
money at sight, which is readily understood 
and easily acquired.— Preface. 

A.B.C. OF ARITHMETIC. 

Teachers’ Book. Parts I. and II. 

Price Is. each. 

Exercise Book. Parts I. and II. 

Price 4d. each. 
This book is written for teachers of young 
children, and will he found especially useful 
in the hands of pupil-tcachcrs and monitors. 
— Preface. 

By It. B. Morgan, B.Litt. 

ARITHMETICAL EXERCISES. 

Fur Junior Forms. 

Books I. and II. 

Crown bvo, cloth. Price Is. each. 

The exercises arc arranged whenever pos¬ 
sible on the following plan: 

(I) Easy oral exercises. 

(J) Written exercises of a mechanical 
nature. 

(3) Problems. 

Each new ditliciilty is prefaced by a note 
explaining the method aud giving typical 
Worked examples. 


BIBLICAL. 

By Bov. T. Nioklin, M.A. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. 

For Sixth Form Boys. 

Complete in 1 volume. Price 5s. 

Or cun be hurt in three Part*, viz. : 

Part I. Fr*»m the call of Abraham to the 
death of Joshua. 

With Illustrations and Maps. Price 3s. 


BIBLICAL (Continued). 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY (Con.). 

Pa f t From tho death of Joshua to the. 
death of Johoslmphat. 

With Illustrations and Maps. Price 3s. 

Part III. Frorn tho death of JohoshaphaL 
With Illustrations and Maps. Price 3s. 


I have remembered that, except for those 
who enter Holy Orders, tho last definite 
instruction in religion that a public-school 
man receives is what he gets in tho sixth 
form. I have, therefore, while putting every¬ 
thing in a positive form, throughout based 
niy narrative on the results of recent scholar¬ 
ship ; and I entertain a hope that no reader 
of this book will have cause to admit that 
his conception of the course of Hebrow history 
was, except in unimportant details, erroneous 
or exploded.— Prtfitct. 


BOTANY. 

By Dr. Oito V. Darbishire. 

A PLANT BOOK FOR SCHOOLS. 

Being an easy introduction to the study of 
Plant Life. Containing 115 Illustrations 
from photographs specially taken by the 
Author. Demy Svo, cloth. Price 2s. 6dL 

This book has bcon planned for young 
children who arc being taught at school or at 
borne. It lias been written in such a way 
that parents wishing to teach their children 
at homo can do so by its means, without 
having to go to any great expense or trouble 
in buying specimens and apparatus.— Preface. 


By D. H. Scott, M.A., Ph.D., F.R.S. 

INTRODUCTION TO STRUCTURAL 
BOTANY. 

In Two Parts, each containing 
110 Illustrations. 

Part 1. Flowering Plants. 0th Edition. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

Part II. Flowerless Plants. 5th Edition. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

This book is intended as a first guide to the 
study of the structure of plants. The type- 
system has been adapted, as far as practi¬ 
cable, because it seems better to gain as 
thorough a knowledge as possible of a few 
plants, rather than to acquiro mere scraps of 
information about a larger number.—Prv/ac*. 


Price 3s. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

By Rev. Telford Varley, M.A., BSc. 

PROGRESSIVE COURSE OF CHEM¬ 
ISTRY. For Junior Classes. With K *6 
Illustrations. (2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 6d. 

An attempt has been made to present the 
subject of Elementary Chemistry in a simple 
and systematic manner, and to develop the 
experimental facts of chemistry, not as items 
of knowledge, either isolated or packed up in 
water-tight compartments, but as links in 
a chain of reasoning leading naturally and 
logically to the central ideas of modern 
chemistry—the constitution of matter and 
the laws of chemical combination. — Preface, 


ENGLISH. 

By J. H. Fowler, M.A. 

A MANUAL OF ESSAY WRITING. 

For Colleges, Schools, and Private Students. 

(2nd Edition.) Price 2s. 6d. 

This book aims at giving more systematic 
guidance in the art of essay-writing than is 
usually attempted. — Preface. 

A FIRST COURSE OF ESSAY 

WRITING. Second Edition. Price 6 d. 

The aim of this little book is to rcduco 
the number of those unpleasant and often 
unprofitable minutes which a beginner spends 
in contemplation of tho “theme” that has 
been given him—minutes during which his 
mind is as blank as the white sheet of paper 
he is expected to till. It seeks to minimise 
"these, not by supplying him with ideas—a 
(process which would be easy enough, but 
not very helpful as a training—but by assist¬ 
ing him to interrogate his own consciousness. 
It tries to show him that he really does 
know something at>out the subject on which 
he has to write; to suggest to him some 
Points that he would do well to think about; 
to suggest also an order in which the points 
may be taken.— Preface. 

NINETEENTH CENTURY PROSE. 

Second Edition. Price Is. 4d. 

The object of this book, even of the 
technical parts of it, is primarily to help the 
reader to an intelligent appreciation of the 
l>cst literature, not to teach him to write for 
himself.— Preface. 

ESSAYS FROM DE QUINCEY. 

Price 2s. 

Contents: Introduction ; The English Mail 
Coach; Joan of Arc; Infant Literature; On 
the Knocking at the Gate in Macbeth ; Early 
Memorials of Grasmere; Dream upon the 
Universe. 
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Edited by JOHN DowNie, M.A. 

DE QUINCEY'S “ CONFESSIONS OF 

AN OPIUM-EATER.” Price 3s. 6d. 

As Dc Quincey Is remarkable, even among 
English writers, for discursiveness and nllu- 
sivencss, and as his writings, with all their 
excellencies in style and thought, arc not 
quite free from blemishes, it has been the 
object of the present edition to give the 
student all necessary help with regard to 
difficulties in language and phraseology, and 
at tho same time to give a caution against 
the dangers of slavish imitation and ltidis- 
crimiuating admiration.— Preface, 

MACAULAY'S “ LIFE OF PITT.” 

Price 2s. 

Macaulay’s “Life of Pitt” deserves to be 
studied in schools and colleges more than it 
has been. It is the ripest fruit of hi-* genius, 
and the most perfect specimen of his art. 
Unlike most of his essays, it is of flawless 
excellence, both in form and in matter. 
While advanced students will profit in criti¬ 
cising tho style and correcting the bias of 
the essays, younger pupils will gain more 
by the study of a work which can with all 
confidence be put before them as a model 
of literary comftosition and historical narra¬ 
tive.— Preface, 

Edited by Ivon B. John, M.A. 

MACAULAY’S LIVES OF GOLD¬ 

SMITH AND JOHNSON. I*,icc Is. 

These lives arc, undoubtedly, “ literary 
gems,” and they have the defects of their 
good qualities; their literary value has 
gained a little at the expense of their 
biographical.— Prejuee. 

Edited by E. E. Smith. 

BUNYANS THE PILGRIMS PRO¬ 
GRESS. With 18 Illustrations and Short 
Life of Dunyan. Price Is. 4d. 

This abridged edition is intended specially 
for the lower forms of Secondary Schools. 

The matter does not include the most 
abstruse or most painful parts of the >*>ok ; 
and many of the illustrations are peculiarly 
suitable for reproduction in the “Drawing” 
hour. 


Edited by James A. S. Barrett. 

CARLYLE'S SARTOR RESARTUS. 

New Edition. With Notes and Introduc- 
*i° n - Price 3s. 6d. 

On account of the nutnWr and interest of 
its allusions to leaders of thought in many 
departments, and of the striking ideas it 
contains, it is fitted to \>c a class-book of 
the greatest usefulness to junior students 
stimulating to their thought and formative 
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ENGLISH (Continued). 

of thotr character. To the more soriouB 
student it becomes, in many cases, a guide, 
philosopher and friend, directing him to the 
wisdom of Qoetho and tlio beauties of Jean 
Paul, and proving itself the wine as well as 
the food of life.— Preface. 

PICTURE LESSONS IN ENGLISH. 

Book I. 

Containing fifteen full-page illustrations 
in colour, and questions upon oach. 
Demy 8vo. Limp cloth. Price 6d- 

Book II. 

Containing fourteen full-pago illustra¬ 
tions in colour, and questions and notes. 
Demy 8vo. Limp cloth. Price 6d. 

Book HI. 

Containing fourteon full-page illustra¬ 
tions in colour, and questions and notes. 
Limp cloth. Price 6d. 

Book IV. 

Containing fourteen full-page illustra¬ 
tions in colour, and Exercises. Demy 
8 vo. Limp cloth. Price 6d. 


Long experionco in teaching composition 
to young children has convinced the author 
that no plan of approaching the subject is 
better than that of using pictures, which 
assist tho pupil in the work of 6olf-intcrroga- 
tion and at the same time cultivate tho habit 
of observation. 

These little books are intended to bo a 
small contribution towards acquiring the 
power of expressing in clear language the 
results of such observation. 

Tho lessons on each picture do not pretend 
to bo exhaustive, but arc intended to provide 
written exorcises following oral work. 

By John Finnkmoiik. 

BLACK’S LITERARY READERS. 

Book I. 

With 8 full-page ill list nit ions in colour 
and 36 in black and white in the text. 

Price lOd. 

Book II. 

With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 40 in black and white in tho text. 

Price 18. 

Book III. 

With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 48 in black and white in tho text. 

Price Is. 4d. 


Book IV. 


With 8 full-page illustrations in colour 
and 63 In black and white in tho text. 

Price Is. 6d. 


ENGLISH (Continued). 

BLACK'S LITERARY READERS—Cbn. 

Book V. « 

W ith 8 full-pngo illustrations in colour * 
and many in black and white. 

... , Price la. 6d. 

Other Boole in preparation . 

The special fcaturo of this set of Readers 
is that in all books above tho Second an 
attempt is made to show how Britain came 
by her world-wide Empire. In tho Third 
Book the spocial lessons deal simply with 
gonoral considerations —how colonies are 
gained, their uses, in what manner they 
benefit the Mother Country, and in what 
manner she benefits them. In tho remaining 
books the groat colonies are taken in turn, 
and a scries of lessons given on their history 
and how we came by them. Three-fourths 
of the prose consists of lessons of general 
interest. 


Edited by W. J. Glover. 


BLACK'S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 

Illustrated. 

Junior. 

Old Time Tales. 

By Mrs. Craio. 

From Sweep to Water Baby. 

By Charles Kinc.sley. 

Folk Stories. 

By the Brothers Grimm. 

Limp Cloth, Price 6<L each. 

Intermediate. 



WITH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 

Eric: A Tale of School Life. 

By F. W. Farrar. 

Tales of Wonder. 

(From Hawthorne's “Wonder Book'* 
and “Tanglewood Tales.”) 

Lords of the Castles. 

By Frances Brown. 

Limp Cloth, Price 6d. each. 

Senior. 

WITH COMPOSITION EXERCISES. 

Rab and his Friends; and Our Dogs. 

By John Brown, M.D. 

With a character sketch of the Author. \' 

Great Deeds on Land and Sea. 

Compiled from 
Rov, W. H. Fitchett’s Books. 

Tales from Dickens. 

A Christmas Carol and Little Dombey. 

Limp Cloth, Price 6d. each* 
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DICKENS. 

Edited by A. A. Barter. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD.'j 

A TALE OF TWOIJT?^ 
CITIES. f Frontispiece. 

BARNABY RT 7 DGE. J * "^ch. 
THACKERAY’S ESMOND. 

School Edition. With Introduction, Notes, 
and Plans. Price 2s. 6d. 


SHAKESPEARE. 

KING LEAR. Edited, with Introduc¬ 
tion and Notes, by P. Sheavyn, M.A. 

Price 6d. net. 


MERCHANT OF VENICE. Edited, 
with Introduction and Notes, by J. Strong, 
B. A. Price6d.net. 


HENRY IV. Part I. Edited, with 

Introduction and Notes, by II. W. Oiu>, 
B.A. Price 6d. net. 

MIDSUMMER- 
NIGHT’S DREAM. 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

MACBETH. 

RICHARD III. 

41 We would specially commend the notes 
as a model of terseness. They arc entirely 
free from tho defects of certain well-known 
school editions of Shakespeare, which arc 
so choked with a mass of erudition as to 
render them thoroughly unsuitable for junior 
forms.”— Saturday Review. (Review of the 
Merchant of Venice.) 

“Mr. Lyde's introduction . . . is thoroughly 
to the point, and written in a bright, conven¬ 
tional, direct manner, which will command 
attention. We have seldom, indeed, seen 
the development of a difficult plot more 
clearly indicated/*— Guardian. {Review of 
Midsummer-Right’s Dream.) 


Edited, with an 
Introduction and 
Notes, by Prof. 
L. W. Lydk, M.A. 
Price 6d. net each. 


SCOTT. 

The authentic editions of Scott arc published 
solely by A. A: C. Black, who purchased along 
with the Copyright the interleaved set of the 
Waverley Novels in which Sir Walter Scott 
noted corrections and improvements almost 
to tho day of his death The Unabridged 
Text Readers have been collated word for 
word with this set, and many inaccuracies, 
some of them ludicrous, corrected. 

A 2 
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Complktk Text. 


WAVERLEY. 

ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

LEGEND OF MON¬ 
TROSE. 

HEART OF MID¬ 
LOTHIAN. 

BRIDE OF LAMMER- 
MOOR. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 

KENILWORTH. 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

THE TALISMAN. 

WOODSTOCK. 

FAIR MAID OF 
PERTH. 


\ 


School 

Edition. 

Each 

Volume con¬ 
tains special 
Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, 
and Index. 
Price 2s. 
each. 
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WAVERLEY. 

ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

LEGEND OF MON¬ 
TROSE. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 

KENILWORTH. 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

THE TALISMAN. 

WOODSTOCK. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 



CflEAP 

Scuoor, 

Edition. 

Each 

Volume con¬ 
tains special 
Introduc¬ 
tion and 
Notes 
Demy Svo, 
cloth. 
Price Is. 
each. 


Sixpenny Edition. 

The whole of the Waverley Novels aro 
to be had in this style, and tho edition 
is in use in many schools. Each Volume 
contains Glossary, Notes and Index, but 
not the special School Notes. Demy Svo, 
Paj>cr Covers. Price 6d. each. 
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CONTINUOUS READERS. Abridged text. 


WAVE RLE Y. 

ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 

LEGEND OF MON¬ 
TROSE. 

IVANHOE. 

THE ABBOT. 

KENILWORTH. 

FORTUNES OF NIGEL. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 

THE TALISMAN. 

WOODSTOCK. 

FAIRMAID OFPERTH. 

BATTLE PIECES. 



Each 

Volnmo con¬ 
tains special 
Introduc¬ 
tion, Notes, 
and Illustra¬ 
tions. 

rrico is. 6d. 
each. 


Readers for Young People. 


ROB ROY. 

OLD MORTALITY. 
IVANHOE. 

THE MONASTERY. 

THE ABBOT. 

THE PIRATE. 

QUENTIN DURWARD. 
THE TALISMAN. 

FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 

' / 


Arranged by 
IIauiukt 
Gassiot, and 
edited, with 
an Intro¬ 
duction and 
simple 
Notes, by 
W. M. 
Mackknzir. 
Illustrated. 
Trice 6d. 
each net. 


41 Consider what things a boy loams from 
the roading of Scott. ... It is history 
conveyed in tbo most efficacious manner 
possible, by connection with contemporary 
groups of figures, ho real that they bring 
)»oin« to the reader the history itself. . . . 
The Court of Elizabeth ; the captivity of 
Mary, Queen of Scots; the gallant attempt 
of Prince Charles ; the Civil War; the days of 
knightly tournament and feudal oppression ; 
the Covenanters; the reign of Louis XL; 
the Crusades— all these periods receive the 
kind of illumination which fixes them in 
the memory and makes the dry bones of 
history live when they aro presented in con- 
licet ion with the actors of a contemporary 
drama .''—Sir Walter Ihsanl. 


ENGLISH (Continued). 

POETRY. 

Each Volume contains a short Introduction 
and Notes for School Use. ‘ l0n 

Prico 6d. net. each. 

Edited by C. Linklater Thomson. 
POEMS OF R. & E. B. BROWNING. 
POEMS OF LORD BYRON. 

POEMS OF LORD TENNYSON. 
POEMS OF KEATS & COLERIDGE. 



Edited by E. E. Speight, B.A. 
POEMS OF PERCY B. SHELLEY. 
POEMS OF H. W. LONGFELLOW. 

41 These gems of the English classics have 
been ably edited by teachers of ripe ex¬ 
perience, and show every evidence of the 
most careful compilation. Teachers in ele¬ 
mentary and secondary schools will find 
their introduction attended with the most 
beneficial results."— Educational Record. 

44 Eminently suitable in matter and subject 
for the reading of young students of poetry." 
— Guardian. 


Edited by Mrs. P. A. BARNETT. * 4 ." * 
BLACK’S SCHOOL POETRY. 

Soso and Story. 

Book I. Junior. 

,, II. Intermediate. 

M HI. Senior. 

Or in limp cloth, price 6d. each. 

Theso books, each of 9G pares, aro meant 
for use with classes of children of six to 
nine, nine to twclvo, and twelve to fourteen 
severally. They serve as a systematic intro¬ 
duction to Poetry, and are based, as their 
general title implies, on the principle that 
children need a mixture of narrative and 
lyric verse at each stage suited to their liking 
and capacity. 

Great care has been given to find fresh and 
unhackneyed matter, and at the same time 
to include only excellent material for the 
formation of taste. 

Each passage is complete in itself, being in 
most eases a complete nocm, and in the other 
eases a complete episode. 

By A. C. M‘Donnkll, M.A. ^ 

NINETEENTH CENTURY POETRY. 

Price Is. 4d. 

While not pretending to bo a complete 
history of the literature of the epoch, it 
seeks to reproduce the essentially typical 
atmosphere of that epoch, without any 
attempt to 44 cram" the names and works 
of all the writers of the period. 


Taper, 

Price 

6d. 

each. 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


ENGLISH (Continued ). 

By J. A. Nick lin, B.A. 

LYRA SERIORUM. Toems for Sunday 

1 Study. Prlcc 8d - 

I trust that this little bonk may be found 
useful, especially, and in the first place, to 
masters in public schools who wish to give 
their classes appropriate lessons on Sunday 
afternoons; also, to a certain extent, to 
‘‘Sunday Schools," and to the rapidly in¬ 
creasing “Men’s Biblo Classes."— Introduc¬ 
tion. 

POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

(Sue p. 15). 

By John F. Milne. 

PASSAGES FOR PARAPHRASING. 

Price 9d. 

Tho passages arc intended, in the first 
instance, as exercises in paraphrasing for 
pupils preparing for the Leaving Certificate 
and University Local Examinations; hut as 
each extract contains a complete theme or 
subject, they may also bo found suitable for 
purposes of recitation.— Introduction. 


SCOTT. 

(Complete Text.) 

LADY OF THE LAKE. Edited with 

special Introduction and Notes, by It. G. 
McKinlay. And containing Frontispiece. 

Price Is. 6d. 

LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
MARMION. 

LORD OF THE ISLES. 

Each edited with special Introduction and 
. Notes, by W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. And 
containing Frontispieces. Pricels.6d.each. 

Edited by W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. 

THE BRUCE. By John Barbour. 

Selections for use in Schools, with an 
Introduction, a section on Early Scots 
Grammar, Notes, and a Glossary. 

Price Is. 6d. 

Contains some characteristic passages, 
with the whole of the account of the Battle 
of Bannockburn, in which Barbour is at his 
best as a narrative and descriptive poet. 
Knowledge of Barbour will also afford matter 
for instructive comparison with the later 
work in a similar field of Sir Walter Scott, 
whose inheritance in j»art from the earlier 
poet is well understood. 


FRENCH. 

BLACK'S REFORM FRENCH COURSE. 

General Editor : 

F. B. Kirkman, B.A. Oxon. 

FIRST STAGE. 

II ith or without Vocabularies . 

PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. 

By F. IL Kirkman. A Day in Paris. Pro¬ 
viding a complete course of instruction for 
the first year. Fully illustrated. Third 
Edition, with the Exercises revised and 
rearranged. Price 2s. 

“ The most conscientious and at the same 
time the most original application of the 
New Method that has been published in 
Great Britain.”— L** hmgues Mo<tcrnes 
(Organ of the French Modern Language 
Association). 

Wall Sheets. In Colour. To accompany 
the above : 

(1) La famille Pascal k table, a 

domestic scene. 

(2) La porte Saint-Martin, a street 

scene. 

Prices, 3s. net, 5s. net or 7s. 6d. net each. 
Write for picture post-card. 

PREMIERE ANNEE DE FRANCAIS. 

Pukmikkk Paktip. (Phonetic Edition). 
Transcribed by Professor I). L. Savory, 
M.A. Illustrated. Price 6d. 

PREMIERES LECTURES. By F. B. 

Kirkman. Simple accounts of French 
life based on photographs, etc., poetry 
and prose fables. May be used as ( 1 ) a 
two-term reader, (*2) a complete course of 
instruction for older beginners in evening 
classes, etc. Second Edition. Price Is. 

“Exceedingly useful."— Teacher's Times. 

A FIRST FRENCH SONG BOOK. For 

Beginners. Airs and Tonic Sol-Fa. By F. 
B. Kirkman and H. B. Morgan. Price 6d 
“ An excellent little selection of French 
songs, well printed."— school World. 


FRENCH LESSON NOTES. By F. B. 

Kirkman. To accompany and explain the 
above texts (full lesson notes for Premiere 
Annee). Price Is. 6d. 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


FRENCH (Continued). 

BLACK'S 

REFORM FRENCH COURSE.— Continued. 

SECOND STAGE. 

With or without Vocabularies. 

DEUXIEME ANNEE DE FRAN^AIS. By 

F. B. Kihkman. A Tour iii Franco; 
Fables; Stories from French History up to 
11 SO. Provides a complete course, with 
grammar, for tho second or third year. 

Trice 2s. 6d. 

“Tho book with its predecessor forms, in 
our opinion, one of tho two best existing 
French Courses for school use."— Teacher. 

PETITS CONTES DE FEES. Adapted by 
W. G. Haktoo from Grimm, Andenscn, etc. 
With Reform Course based on tho text by 
F. B. Kihkman. Second Edition. Price 8d. 


TROIS HEROS DE L’ANCIENNE 
FRANCE. By Jules dr Glouvkt. Short 
interesting biographies of three of the 
greatost personalities in French History. 
Edited by F. 13. Kihkman, with Exercises 
by I j. Ciioij vi llk (Torso School, Cam- 
bridge). 04 pagos. Trice 9d. 


ELEMENTARY. 

Grammar to standard of Preliminary Locale. 

JFifA or without Vocabulariet. 

LES OAULOIS ET LES FRANCS. Stories 
from French History to 880. Second Edi¬ 
tion, with complete course of instruction 
based on the text. By F. B. Kihkman and 
J. M. PtfcoNTAi.. Illustrated. May be used 
in the Second Stage. Trice Is. 6d. 

n A decided success.”— Guardian. 


LECTURES ET EXERCICES-COURS 
ELfcMENTAIRE. Htnrics; Letters; Chap¬ 
ters from French History, 1 ISO-1G4B. A 
complete course of instruction with gram¬ 
mar. Without Vocabulary. By F. B. Kihk¬ 
man, Ij. Chou vi llk, und Miss Tkciiky. 

Trice 28. 


CONTES ET PRECEPTES. Prose Stories 
by Mine. Ciiaici.kvillr. With simple 
jKXitry. Illustrated. Second Edition, 
with Exercises by Miss E. C. Stkst. 

Trice 9d. 


FRENCH (Continued). 


JUNIOR. 

Grammar to standard of Junior Locals . 


LECTURES ET EXERCICES-COURS 
MOYEN. By M. T. Andrkwm (Lancing 
College). Chapters on Franco and its 
History, 1643-1804. To meet tho require¬ 
ments of candidates preparing for tho 
Junior Locals and similar examinations. 
Illustrated. With or without Vocabulary. 

Price 23. 


AVENTURES DE CHICOT. By Dumas. 
With complete courso of instruction based 
on tho text. By F. B. Kihkman and A. U. 
Flohian. Third Edition. With or with¬ 
out Vocabulary. Trice 2s. 

44 A racy historical story.”— Guardian. 


LA TRES JOYEUSE HISTOIRE DE 
BAYARD. Adapted by W. G. Haktoo. 
Second Edition with Reform Courso of 
Exercises by F. B. Kihkman. With or 
without Vocabulary. Trice 2ft. 

VOLTAIRE: ZADIG. Edited and carefully 
Revised by F. B. Kihkman. Ulustiated. 
Exercises by Miss Rose Wells. Trice 9d. 

In preparation , 

With Reform Exercises. 

VOLTAIRE: MELANGES. Edited with 
Reform Oral Exercises by F. 13. Kihkman. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 


SENIOR. 

Grammar to standard of Higher Ccrtiflcate t 
Senior Locals. Without Vocabulary. 

LECTURES ET EXERCICES - COURS 

SUPERIEUR. Chapters on Franco and 
on its history from 1804. With complete 
Course of Exercises based on the text by 
Miss K. M. S. Batchelor. To Senior Local 
Standard. 28. l/n preparation. 


CHEZ LES FRANCJAIS. Chapters on 
Modern Franco from the best authors. 
More advanced than the preceding voiume. 
Higher Certificate Standard. Edited with 
Notes and Exercises by Miss Sheahson, 
M.A. 28. (/n the Press. 

LE ROI DES MONT AGNES. By About. 

Chaps, i.-v. Complete in itself. See for 
Becpiel the term reader Dllivran cede Schultz. 
Illustrations of Dor6. Reform Exercises 
by F. B. Kihkman. Trice 2s. 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


FRENCH (Continued). 

BLACK'S 

ILLUSTRATED TERM READERS. 

Small Crown Svo. 

Strong Liinp Cloth, Stitched. 

Preparatory and Elementary. 

For first four years. Length of Text with 
French footnotes, not counting pictures, vocabu¬ 
lary, amt English notes, 20-30 pp . May be 
had i cithout English notes and vocabulary. 
All these texts are modern t. Price 6d., unless 
otherwise indicated. 

BERTHE AUX GRANDS PIEDS. A Mod- 
cruized Story from the legendary literature 
of the .Middle Ages. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. 
Illustrated. 

CHEVALIERS DE CHARLEMAGNE. 

Modernized Stories from the Chansons tie 
Geste. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Illustrated. 

AMIS ET AMILES, AIOL. Two more 
Stories from the Chansons de Geste. By Mrs. 
J. G. Frazer. 

RIRES ET LARMES. Prose Stories of 
Everyday Life by A. Vessiot. With simple 
Poetry. Illustrated. 


FRENCH (Continued). 

DELIVRANCE DE SCHULTZ. Deuxtemo 
Partie du Hoi des Montagne9. By E. 
About. Illustrations by Gustave Dor£. 
Edited by F. B. Kirkman. 60 pp. text. 

Price 9d- 

GAUTIER, Th.: PROS ET VERS. The 

best Prose and Poetry of Gautier. Edited 
F. B. Kirkman. Illustrated. Price 6d. 


LE BARON DE FOURCHEVIF. Comedy 
by Laiucue. Edited by A. II. Smith, M. A., 
L.-6s-L. Price 6d. 


Upper. 

Length of Text, not counting illustrations and 
notes , 40*60 pp. Fo vocabularies. 

LETTRES, MAXIMES ET CARACTERES 

DU XVII E SIECLE. Contains eight 
letters of Sevigntf, Maxims of I«i Rochefou¬ 
cauld, and La Bruyere s chapter on hi 
Eocit'U el la Conversation. Edited by Pro¬ 


fessor Brandin. Illustrated. 


Price 9d. 


BOSSUET: LES EMPIRES. Contains les 
Fgi/ptitns, Us Penes, Its Grecs et Ahxandte. 
Edited by Professor Brandin. 22 Illustra¬ 
tions. Price 9d. 


PETITES COMEDIES, for Heading and 
Acting. By Mrs. J. G. Frazer. Forty 
pages text. No Illustrations. Price 9d. 


Middle and Upper. 

Length of Text, isilh French footnotes, not 
counting illustrations and English notes, 30-40 
pp. iVo vocabularies. Each text can be had 
without English notes. 

MaItRE PATELIN (Coimhiie). Modern 
rendering of the famous Farce based on the 
edition of 1490. By Mdllc. Ninet. Illus¬ 
trated. Price 6d. 

CHICOT CHEZ HENRI DE NAVARRE. 

By Alex. Dumas. Edited by A. It. Flori \n. 
Illustrated. Price 6d- 

RECITS DE FROISSART. Edited by 
Mdllo. Ninet. Contains three tales from 
the Chronicles rendered into modern French. 
Illustrated. Price 6d. 

WATERLOO. By Henry Hoursayk, de 

PAcademic fran^aise. Edited by G. II. 

Clarkk, M.A. Portraits. Price 8d. 


School 

Geographies. 

Price Is. 4<L 
each. 


GEOGRAPHY. 

By Prof. L. \V. Lyde, M.A.. F.R.G.S. 

AFRICA. 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

AMERICA (SOUTH). 

ASIA 

AUSTRALASIA and 
the EAST INDIES. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

EUROPE. 

The aim of this series is to present ecu- 
graphical knowledge in such a wav as to 
make it essentially educational—proceeding 
fr.no the know,, to the Unknown, arguing 
hy cuine and effect," teaching observation 
and verification of facts. 

Special attention is j-aid to commercial 
geography. 

[Cmitmufd on ncil page. 



BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 

GEOGRAPHY (Continued). GEOGRAPHY (Continued). 

By Prof. L. W. Lyoe, M.A., F.R.G.S. By Prof. L. W. Lyue. M.A. v r> n 


geography of the 

WORLD. Price 3s. 8d. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. 


(Elementary.) 

Or interleaved for Kotos. 


Price 3s. 
Price 4s. 


A SCHOOL text-book of geo- 

GRAPHY. Illustrated with S3 diagrams. 

Price 3s. 6d. 

N\ ithout wishing to comparo the merits or 
demur its of the three volumes above, we 
should like to explain the differences. 

Iho Commercial Geography of the World is. 
of course, intended specially for uso in 
* commercial ” classes; but we believe that 
geography—if taught on right lines at nil— 
is more easily taught to hoys from the com- 
inerciul than from any other point of view. 

ttr , . , ![V^ lnl ^ l0 S c J l0 °l Geo^/rajhy of the 
World, the system of what may ho called 

paragraphed notes'• adopted in it, is the 
one which the author found most useful dur¬ 
ing his first 3 or fi years' work as a teacher. 

In tho School Text-Hook a comparative use 
of the diagrams will be facilitated by ( 1 ) the 
classified list of diagrams in the Table of 
Contents, and (2) tho exceptional number 
devoted to the area likely to bo best known, 
i.t. the Homeland. 

MAN IN MANY LANDS. An Intro- 

unction to the Study of Geographic Control. 

Containing 24 full-pagu illustrations in 

colour. Price 2S. 6d. 

Fi«»i tii k Pkkkack .— 14 During recent years 
I have examined a rather appalling number 
of candidates in geography (fully 160,000) for 
various Examining llodics, and this has 
brought me a stream of questions from all 
parts of tho world on what may he called 
* odd fxiints 1 in geography. 

“The mere fact of such questions being 
asked from the geographical standpoint is an 
eloquent testimony to the vast improvement 
in the teaching of the science in recent years 
and the consequent increase of interest in it 
amongst the pupils. And it has encouraged 
me to put into consecutive form a series of 
answers to such questions. The book was 
not written, therefore, with any wish to 
Mip|M>rt or attack any theory, racial or other ; 
but, now that it is finished, it seems to me 
that it might form 4 An Introduction to tho 
Study of Geographic Control.’" 

AMERICA. I Eleme „ lary 

ASIA- Geographies, 


BRITISH ISLES. 
EUROPE. 


Elementary 
Geographies . 

Price 4d. not 
each. 


By prof. L. VC. Lyue, M.A., F.R.G.S 

T gLX°y R of D> ELEMENTARY Geo¬ 
graphy OF. Price Is. 4 d. 

Prepared for the use of teachers who wish 
to havo an elementary book which ia dis- 
tuictly prepamtory to tho more advanced 
volume on The World. It may, pcrlmpa also 
meet the needs of otliera wlio are look^n’e for 
a cheap book treating tho world iu a single 
vulninc. 

GEOGRAPHY READERS. 

v 11 r ^ , , Frico ls « each. 
No. Hi. England and Wales. ^ 

With 2 Maps and G3 Illustrations. 

No. IVa. British Isles. 

With 3 Maps and GO Illustrations. 

No. IVd. Europe. 

With 13 Maps and 100 Illustrations. 

No. IVc. British Empire. 

With 0 Maps and 80 Illustrations. 

No. Va. Africa. 

With 2 Maps and 42 Illustrations. 

No. Vii. Asia. 

With Map and 52 Illustrations. 

No. Vc. America. 

With G Maps and GO Illustrations. 

1 he basis of the whole scries is argument 
by cause and effect , settetion of essentialt. 
treatment of the science as a whole, copious 
illustrations , and provision for oral work. 

A CHILD'S GEOGRAPHY OF ENG¬ 

LAND AND WALES. Containing 32 fuil- 

page I llnst rations in colour. Square crown 

8 vu, cloth. Price 2s. 6 d. 

An attempt is made to treat Geography 
for young children in very simple language, 
but as essentially a Science; and, in tho 
belief that Science and Art arc always 
mutually helpful, the book has been illus¬ 
trated with a series of thirty-two beautiful 
plates in colour. This will make it, though 
written originally for class use, specially help¬ 
ful for home study. Tho book is a unique 
experiment in Educational publishing. 

By A. J. Heubkktson. 

MAN AND HIS WORK. Illustrated. 

Price Is. 6d. 

The present volume, so far as we know, is 
the first attempt to present in a popular 
form the principles of human geography. 
Beginning with the simplest societies, in 
which the effect of physical surrounding is, 
as it were, 44 writ large/* the increasing com¬ 
plexity introduced by new conditions and 
occupations ia illustrated by concrete exam¬ 
ples of existing societies.— Preface. 



BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


geography (Continued). 

AFRICA. 'i 

AMERICA (CENTRAL | 
and SOUTH). 

AMERICA (NORTH). 

ASIA. 

AUSTRALIA and 
OCEANIA. 

BRITISH EMPIRE. 

BRITISH ISLES. 

EUROPE. 


GEOGRAPHY ( Continued ). 

REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY— Continued. 

Europe. With 72 Illustrations, Maps and 
Diagrams. 

Tho Americas. With 109 Illustrations, 
Maps and Diagrams. 

Asia. With 64 Illustrations, Maps and 
Diagrams. 

Africa and Australasia. With 81 Illustra¬ 
tions, Maps, and Diagrams. 

Elementary. 


Descriptive 

Geographies. 

By A. J. 

y II KKBKIITSON. 

Well Illustrated. 

Price 2s. 6d. 
each. 


Travellers* tiles arc essential in good geo. 
graphical touching, and tho teacher who 
neglects them is working at a great disadvan¬ 
tage. lie wants a book to put into Ins pupil s 
hands which will supply this personal de¬ 
scriptive element. If such a book can also be 
used as a reading-book much time is saved. 
This is what the present scries does. It 
contains reliable, graphic, interesting, and 
instructive passages, carefully selected from 
the writings of modern travellers. lupils 
mul teachers are enabled to see the most 
important features of the world as they exist 
at tho present day through the eyes of the 
most observant travellers. 

The books may be used as ordinary geo¬ 
graphies for class use or as readers. 


By J. B. Reynolds, B A. 

WORLD PICTURES. An Elementary 
Pictorial Geography. With 71 Illustra¬ 
tions, mostly full page. Demy 8vo t cloth. 

Price 2s. 


This book bus been written with a double 
object. Its first aim is to introduce a child 
to the host methods of geographical study; 
to train him to read maps and pictures 
intelligently ; to teach him to compare and 
contrast the geographical phenomena of vari¬ 
ous regions, and to trace out the reasons for 
their existence as far as possible. 

The book also aims at giving a series of 
accurate vivid pictures of the most important 
types of scenery, with theconditionsof human 
life which have been necessarily evolved in 
accordance with these surroundings. 


By J. B. Reynolds, B.A. 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY. 

Demy Svo. Price 2s. each. 

The British Isles. With S5 Illustrations, 
Maps and Diagrams 


Ireland and Great Britain in Outline. 

With Illustrations, Maps and Diagrams. 

Small Crown Svo. Price Is. 4d. 

In tho first part of each book an attempt 
has been made to give students a grasp of 
those important physical facts in accordance 
with which countries have been divided into 
•» natural regions," and in the second part to 
show the influence of tho physical features 
of such areas on the life of mankind. Special 
attention has, therefore, been paid to the 
relief of the land and to climate. 1 he 
economic aspect of tho subject has been kept 
well in mind, and it is hoped that the many 
views of important productions, and the 
maps illustrating the distribution of the 
Mime, will prove a useful feature, while the 
diagrams should help students to acquire 
some sense of proportion. 


By J. Faihguikvk, M.A , F.R.G.S. 

THE ROUND WORLD. An Elemen- 

' tary Geography. Containing 39 Diagrams. 

Price Is. 4d. 

This little l»ook gives a general idea of the 
whole Globe in such a shape that it may be 
gone over by a junior class iu one year. 


By H. J. Snaps, M.A. 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIAGRAMS. With 

about 120 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Crown 4to, cloth. Price Is. 4d. 

The dearth of diagrams in tho ordinary 
school atlas and in most text-books of geo¬ 
graphy has been a severe handicap to the 
teacher and pupil alike, and the purpose of 
this book is to supplement the atlas. 

To think in maps is a very important part 
of the training in modern geographical study, 
and this work will give great assistance to 
tho student in acquiring this faculty. 
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BUCK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued J. 

By H. J. Snape, M.A. 

senior GEOGRAPHICAL DIA- 

LAKD FORMS. Pictures 
and Exercises. Prlco Is. 4d. ench. 

Book I. British Isles. 

„ II. North America and Eurasia. 

HI. South America, Africa, and Aus- 

[/>t pnparulion. 


tralasia. 


BLACKS DIAGRAMMATIC ATLAS OF 
BRITI8H EMP1RE. Specially pre¬ 
pared for tlio Elementary School. Con- 
uiiiiing 43 xnups and numerous diagrams 
Crown 4to, cloth. p ricc ls 

.. T1 ‘Iaat |a 8 takes into account tlio points in 
tho Suggestions for Teachers " as well us 
those laid down in tho latest •* Codo.” it is 
tho work of an olemontary tcachor who is 
lully cognizant of the difficulties attending 

Scho^L aCh Ug °* lL ‘ 8 8ubjccl iQ thu day- 

Tho maps (forty-threo in number) include 
physical, political, commercial, economic 
indiiHtrinl and climatic maps of each country 
besides other commercial maps of the world 
otc. # 

Thoro uro numerous nimplo diagrams illus. 
tratlng comparatively, British Kmpircareas, 
population,, trade statistics, rivers, lakes 
mountains, time, and defence. 

1 hero ia, in addition, an historical epitome. 

By C. Von Wyss. 

THE CHILD’S WORLD IN PICTURES. 

With 32 Illustrations in Colour and 30 in 
Black and White. Crown 4to, cloth. 

Pricc Is. 4d. 

It ls necessary that tho child’s vivid 
imagination should be supplied with material 
ill tho form of story-like descriptions, illus¬ 
trate*! by pictures of conditions of life, other 
t knt ti those of its own iininediatcenviroinneiit. 
In this way Its outlook is widened, am) its 
luvu of tho wonderful at least partly satisfied. 

Edited by S. M. NiCHOLLS, M.A. 

GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES: Land 
Forms and how they are made. 

Tho following may ho had in Packets of 
Six as per list, or Six of any one subject in a 
Packet. Kucli Packet is contained in a strong 
Manilla p;i|>er envelope with thumb-hole. 

Eueli Picture measures Oj x4j inches. 

Price 6d. per Packet of Six. 


GEOGRAPHY (Continued). 

GEOGRAPHICAL PICTURES (continual). 
Series V. Glaciers (iu 3 Packets). 
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From Photographs by 
E. Walter, B.Sa, A.C.G.I. 

. I Tho High Alps from tho 
. (Finstoraarhom to tho Eiger 
A Glacier Pass. 5 ' 

A Glacier Pass. 

An Ice Fall. 

A Glacier Snout. 

A Field of Snow. 

Melting Snow. 

Ice Surface. 

A Region of Crevasses. 

Scratched Rock behind the Old 
Ice Fall. 

Lateral Moraine. 

Terminal Moraine. 

Boulders on the Moraine. 

An Old Moraine. 

A Lake formed by Glacial Water 

? c w°» roug h t down by Avalanches. 
A Valley. 


Series VIII. Mountains (in 3 Packets). 

• f 1 . A Mountain Upfold. 

| 2. A Pyramid Peak 
& I 3. A " 


81 «■ 
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9. 
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n. 
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Snowcapped Peak 
Mature Mountains. 

Snowdonia. 

Synclinal Strata. 

A Dissected Plateau. 

A Serrated Ridge. 

Limestone Towers. 

Mountain Swept by Avalanches. 
A Region of Eternal Snow, 
v 12. A Mountain Cirque. 

13. A Watershed. 

Vegetation on Lower Slopes. 
Vegetation on Middle Slopes. 
Vegetation on Upper Slopes. 

A Mountain Slope. • 
Mountains as Barriers. 

Series XI. Lakes (in 2 Packets). 

1. Tectonic Basin. 

Volcanic Basin. 

Rock Basin. 

Alluvial Basin. 

Glacial Basin. 

Mountain-Valley Basin. 

Basins formed by Barriers. 

7. Landslip Barrier. 

8. Ice Barrier. 

9. River formed Barrier. 

10. Moraine Barrier. 

o 1 ll. (a) Beach Barrier and (l )Ox bow 
£ cut-off. 

v 12 . Complex Alluvial Basin. 

These pictures aro inteuded to assist 
teachers of geography in giving correct idea* 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


geography ( Continued ). 

of parts of tbo earth’s surface, the subjects 
being selected with a view to illustrating the 
workings of varied natural forces. 

' It is hoped that these illustrations will 
mvc the scholars a true idea of natural 
phenomena and enable them afterwards to 
make or use diagrams with a correct sense 
of proportion. 

An Introductory Essay on each Series, with 
Descriptions of Pictures and Questions, is sup¬ 
plied free to teachers who purchase the pictures. 

SYNTHETICAL MAPS. 

Scries of 3 Maps on Sheet. 

EUROPE (12 coloured sections), viz. : 
Austria Hungary, Balkan Peninsula, 
Basin of Danube, Basin of Rhine, 
Europe, France, German Empire, 
Holland and Belgium, Italy, Russia, 
Scandinavia and Denmark. Spain 
and Portugal. Price Id. each. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. (S coloured 

suctions), viz.: 

Eastern Counties ; Northern Coun¬ 
ties ; Severn Basin ; Southern Coun¬ 
ties, East; Southern Counties, West; 
Thames Basin ; Trent Basin ; Wales 
and Cheshire. Price Id. each. 

SCOTLAND (5 coloured sections), viz. : 

Northern Highlands, Southern 
Highlands, Central Plain, Lothians 
and Tweed Basin, South western 
District. Price Id. each. 

IRELAND (4 coloured sections), viz.: 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster, and Con¬ 
naught. Price Id. each. 

J' UNITED STATES AND BRITISH POS¬ 
SESSIONS (8 coloured sections), viz.: 

United States (2 Maps), Canada (2 
Maps), Indian Empire, Australia and 
New Zealand, British South Africa, 
M nor P08S3SSions. Price Id. ouch. 


GEOGRAPHY ( Continued). 

SYNTHETICAL ATLASES. 

EUROPE. rricc ls - 6d * 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 

Trice Is. 4d. 

SCOTLAND. Price is. 

IRELAND. Price 9d. 

The maps arc drawn in sets of three, and 
are so arranged that one or all can be pre¬ 
sented to the pupil at the same time 

It is intended that the first map should he 
open during the lesson. This can then he 
folded out of sight, and the second map 
brought into view. This omits the names 
of places, giving instead facts connected with 
places marked in map A. 

In order to facilitate reference, each place 
• is marked by a number in all three maps. 
Map B serves as a test on map A, whilst map 
C in its turn serves as a test for localising 
industries, products, historical events, etc. 


GEOMETRY. 

By Charles Godfrey, M.A. 

SOLID GEOMETRY. Translated and 
adapted from the German of Dr. tiiAKZ 
Hock var. With 60 Illustrations. 

Trice Is. Gd. 

Dr. Hocovar’s method of presentation is 
less formal than that to which English 
teachers arc accustomed ; indeed, however 
valuable a model form of proposition may be 
in the first stages, it is doubtless necessary 
to relax somewhat in more advanced work. 
—r rtf act. 


GREEK. 

By A. Douglas Thompson. 
ODYSSEY. Buok IX. Price 2s. 6<L 


By E. G. Wilkinson, M.A. 

THE RISE OF HELLAS. An Histori¬ 
cal Greek Heading Book. With 2 Mapn 
and 19 Illustmlious. Price 2s. Gd. 
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BUCK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY. 

By Prof. L. W. Ltde, M.A. 

T With fSuu. ? F » BLAKE ‘ ( 1 6 sJ2-1G80. ) 

With 14 Illustrations. p ric0 ls . 

SS’ 

ES 

oxTmotsfro 1 ; 9 ° f Sea-Dog Readers consists of 

(rom ini? COHtomponiry documents and 
si oIIlM,? V' 1> ? niry ,,ud '»«lern verse. The 

~X“S“ P " r > - “■■' lrac, » <* >» 

0, »J« ct of the whole series is, portions 

S“P il1 tll ° niiuo Snl 
an. Kiplings Recessional”— 

41 Lest wk forget”; 

’••co.Vtrn H ‘r ° riC . 9 th ?, msclvos f,,rm * fascinating 
centred action round which to croup the 

h stoivof the period, and the slightly anti-‘ 

quoted language illustrates the origin of 

longer obvious. 1110 U8 ° °* wWdl ia “ ow Uo 

By H. dk B. Gibbins, M.A., Litt.D. 

JENGLISH PEOPLE IN THE 
REP CANTORY. ThW Ed™ 

Ow» I Hum tuitions, 4 Maps. Price 2s. 

ll iT, h !“ ,V°° k ,a i, Jtended mainly for schools 
and colleges, and may bo used either as a 
textbook for middle and upper forma in 
» udyu.g the history of their own time, or 
simply as a “Reader," which may give 
general information while being read aloud 
HI 1*11188 m the usual reading lesson.— Prcjace. 

By John Finnkmoke. 

FAMOUS ENGLISHMEN. 

V°l* L King Alfred to Shakespeare. (S7I- 
1010.) With 67 Illustrations. 

Vol. II. Cromwell to L..id Roberts. (1 yjo- 
11104.) 67 Illustrations. 

Price Is. 4d. each. 


humous Englishmen” consists of two 
volumes of simply.written lives, the first 
volume* containing biographies from Alfred 
Kll/jiheth, the second volume corning to 
the present day. Many teachers working in 
schools where divisions are grouped have 
expressed a wish for a couple of books form, 
nig a coin pic to two-years’course, this being 
the usual time any child stays in a given 
group. *1 hese two books meet the require* 
ment. They otter the advantage of continu¬ 
ous subject, iui'1 y«t the reader may he 
changed annually us prescribed. At the 
same time they will he equally available) in 
schools where each division is largo enough 
to bo bundled singly. 


HISTORY (Continued). 

By John Finnemore. 

MEN OF RENOWN. 

A Concentric Reader, 

^r2rViAl^ rec * to Lord Roberto. (871-1904 * 
With 71 Illustrations. Price lsfw? 

SimUar to “ Famous Englishmen," but con- 
^tt PnUC,Fal ° f b0th P ei- i°d3 in 

BOYS AND GIRLS OF OTHER DAYS. 

Vo , 1 ,- The Coming of the Romans to the 
Rattle of Towton Field (r.c. 65 to a n 
1401). With 27 Illustrations. ’ 

V< J: U n The Rising of Lambert Simnol to 

! ° Sedgomoor (1487 to 10851 
With 12 page Illustrations. 

Price Is. 4d. each. 

In teaching history it is easily possible to 
make children datc-pcrfect and fact-perfect 
and yet leave them without any idea of the 
hues which life wore in those far-off days. 
Hut put before them a picture of a child's life 
m those days ; tell them a story in which a 
boy or girl, much of their own age, takes a 
share m the event* of his or her time, and 
tne history lesson becomes another thing. 

1 he writer of theso volumes has found the 
method very effective in teaching wliat may 
bo called tho colour and form of history. 

SOCIAL LIFE IN ENGLAND. 

VoL I. From Saxon Times to 1003. With 
78 illustrations. 

Vol. II. From 1003 to the present day. 
57 Illustrations. Price Is. 6d. each. 

Similar to the ubovc but giving a picture of 
the social habit* and manners of our fore¬ 
fathers. 

THE STORY OF THE ENGLISH 

PEOPLE. From a.d. 200 to the present 

day. ii Coloured, and 33 Black and White 

Illustrations. Price Is. 4d. 

An easy introductory Historical Reader 
meant to give to children their first view of 
our history as a whole. It is writteu in a 
very simple manner, and only the chief 
events arc touched upon. Yet these have 
been so selected and, where possible, con¬ 
nected, that it is hoped the book will give a 
clear view in outline of our national story. 
In Elementary Schools it i9 fitted for use as 
a first couceutric Historical Reader, 
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BUCK'S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 


HISTORY (Continued). 

vngLISH HISTORY ILLUSTRATED 
E ?ROM ORIGINAL SOURCES About 240 
pp .each l*‘ icc 2S ‘ 6d - cach - 

Period 1210-1307. N. L. Frazer, B.A. 

r With 21 Illustrations. 

1307-1390. N. L. Fkazkb, B.A. 

With 14 Illustrations. 

1399-1485. F. II. Buiuiam. 

With 28 Illustrations. 

1485-1603. N. L. Frazer, B.A. 

With 31 Illustrations. 

1603-1660. F. J. Weaver. 

With 33 Illustrations. 

1660-1715. Rev. J. N. Finds, Litt.D. 
With 29 Illustrations. 

1715-1815. preparation. 

The plan of this scries is so laid that interest 
in the text-book or in the teacher’s uords is 
stimulated bv supplemental reading, and 
sufficient premises are given to allow oI a 
reasonable and reasoning deduction. she 
extracts are taken from contemporary authors, 
or are themselves contemporarrj documents, and 
have been chosen to illustrate as fairly and 
as vividly as possible the really important 
events of the period and to explain the 
motives of the chief actors. 

By Norman L. Frazer, B.A. 

A SUMMARY of ENGLISH HISTORY. 

From b.c. 55 to 1901. 

With 53 Illustrations and 12 Maps. Crown 
8vo. Cloth. Frit*-* 2s. 

This book is an attempt to make a summary 
not only useful but educative, by tracing the 
development of the main currents of English 
History, and also by providing illustrations, 
luirtraits, maps, genealogical tables, a skeleton 
of foreion ajTairs, necessary to an understand¬ 
ing of English History, and a glossary of his¬ 
torical terms. 

Edited by B. A. Lees. 

history in biography. 

I. Alfred to Edward I. (S71-1307.) With 

40 Illustrations. By B. A. Lkks. 

Price 2s. 

II. Edward II. to Richard III. (1307- 
1435.) With 50 Illustrations. By A. 

* I). G ricks wood. Price 2s. 

III. Henry VII. (o Elizabeth. (14S5-1MJ3.) 

With 41 Illustrations. By F. M. Wk>i. 

Price 2s. 

IV. James I. to James II. (1003-1689.) 
With 32 Illustrations. By H. Powklu 

Price 2s. 


HISTORY (Continued ). 

By B. A. Lees. 

A BIOGRAPHICAL HISTORY 

READER. Selected from lives in the 
“ History in Biography" volumes. 
a.d. 87-1815. 

For use in Primary Schools. 

With 56 Illustrations. Price 2s. 6d. 

In this scries an attempt has hcen made to 
combine the “ reader" with the “ text-book," 
to interest children in English history by 
presenting it to them in a picturesque and 
vivid form, and to provident the same time a 
sound ground-work of facts which may bo 
used as the basis of more detailed teaching. 

The series is intended primarily for the use 
of middle forms. The biographies arc simply 
written, but pains have been taken to em¬ 
body in them the results of recent historical 
research, without entering on the discussion 
of disputed questions. 

By G. E. Mitton. 

THE GLORY OF LONDON. 

From the time of the Britons to present day. 
With 6 full-page Illustrations in colour, and 


48 Pictures in the Text. 


Price Is. 6d. 


This reading book is intended for use in 
elementary schools and in the lower forms of 
secondary schools. It is hoped that it may 
be the means of introducing young people to 
a fuller understanding of the great centre of 
thought and commerce, and that the children 
of Great and Greater Britain may gather from 
it their first knowledge of the mother city 
which they may hoi>c one day to visit. 

By J. A. Nicklin, B.A. 

POEMS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 

From Boadicea to Anne (G2 to 1714). 

With 31 Illustrations. Price Is. 6d. 

Or in 3 Separate Parts, viz. : 

Boadicea to Richard II. (01 to 1399). 

Henry IV. to Mary (1399 to 1.758). 

Elizabeth to Anne (1558 to 1714). 

Price 4d. net cach. 

No teachers who understand their obliga¬ 
tions will allow their pupils to forego the 
|HiS.scssion of what has been written in the 
noblest style a)>out the greatest events in the 
chronicles of England, lhis selection aims 
at fostering, by the same means, a rudimen¬ 
tary taste for literature and a sense of his¬ 
torical imagination. 
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BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES (Continued) 
HISTORY (Continued). HYMNS. 

MAPS OF OLD LONDON. By Prof. J. J. FlXDLAY, M.A. 


London in 1741-5, by Joux Rocqub. 

London, Westminster, and Southwark in 
1543, by Anthony van den Wynoakrde. 

The City of London in 1677, by Joux 

OoiLUY. 

London, circa 1600, by Ralph Aoas. 

Frico Is. each. 

By Rev. Telford Vahley, M.A., B.Sc. 

THE STORY OF HAMPSHIRE. 

From earliest tlmos to the present day. 

A County History. With 8 full-page Illus¬ 
trations in colour, and 32 in black and 
white. Frico Is. 6d. 

Aims at rendering accessible to the upper 
standards of elementary schools and the 
lower and middle forms of secondary schools 
some of the wealth of history contained in 
local records, whether in stone, document, 
formal treatise, or institutions, past and 
ircsunL Reference has, of course, been made 
ruin time to time, to tho wider stream of 
national history, so far as has appeared 
necessary for tho sake of continuity and com¬ 
pleteness, so that it iH hoped that the book 
will ho capable of being used in Hampshire 
schools as n real and effective introduction 
to the whole subject. The illustrations aro 
all drawn from local sources. 


l>y W. M. Mackenzie, M.A. 

OUTLINE OF SCOTTISH HISTORY. 

From a. l>. 81 to 1874. 

With 101 Illustrations and Maps. 

Price 2s. 6d. 

Its purnoso 1 h to provide an outline of the 
history of .Scotland as history ; to do in brief 
compass what has Won done exhaustively by 
the historians <»f many volumes. The aim of 
tho author as a whole has been to substitute 
a clearly written, coherent, and, it is hoped, 
In Wresting narrative not overburdened with 
names and dates, for the broken succession 
of ‘•merry tales” and exaggerated episodes 
to which Scottish History on this scale has 
been reduced, mid which has destroyed at 
once its popular lutercat and its educational 
valuo 


LAUD ATE. A Hymn-Book for Schools. 

Containing S6 hymns and IS chants. With 
Music, full scoro in Staff Notation, and \ 
Soprano and Contralto in Tonic Solda. 

Price 2S. 6d. 

Edition with WORDS ONLY. Price 6(L 
This selection of Hymns and Psalms has 
become widely recognised as the standard 
collection for use in Day Schools, and especi¬ 
ally in schools of a public, undenominational 
character where tho schoolday is opened or 
closed with a brief service of prayer and 
praise. 

“ If there is a hotter selection for use in - 
schools we have not mot with it”—Secondary 
Education . 


LATIN. 

READERS. 

By E. G. Wilkinson, M.A. 

CONQUEST OF ITALY AND THE 
STRUGGLE WITH CARTHAGE. 753 to 

200 b.o. With 23 Illustrations. Prkco2s. 

By H. *\V. Atkinson. 

THE FOREIGN EMPIRE. 200 to GO 

B.c. With 23 Illustrations. Price 2s. 

By F. M. Ormiston. 

THE OLD SENATE AND THE NEW 
MONARCHY. 60 b.c. to a.d. 14. With 
14 Illustrations. Price 2S. 

This series aims at making the construing 
lesson intelligent from the first; at making 
the pupil think of words not as merely repre¬ 
senting other words, but as conveying facts. 

It is hoped tho arrangement adopted will 
tend from the commencement to interest the 
pupil not only in the language but also in the 
people who spoke it. 

By T. S. Foster, B.A. 

PUERORUM LIBER AUREUS. A First 
Latin Translation Book. With 15 Illustra¬ 
tions. Second Editiou. Price Is. 6d. 

In the preparation of this little book an 
attempt has been made to give the Roman * 
story of the invasions of Britain in a scries 
of exercises carefully graded for thoso first 
beginning Latin. The method of presenting 
events, as they may have appeared to a 
Roman schoolboy living in Etruria, will, it 
is hoped, add a personal interest for those 
using the book. 

1G 


BLACK’S EDUCATIONAL 
MATHEMATICS. 

By M. S. David, B.A. 

BEGINNERS’ TRIGONOMETRY. 

With 50 DingraraB. Price 2s. 

I am inclined to think that even the bud¬ 
ding mathematician may well benefit by 
having the subject first presented to him in 
a more concrete form than is usual.— Preface. 

Set alto Algebra. Geometry, and 
Statics. 


PHYSICS. 

By A. F. Walden. M.A., F.C.S., and 
J. J. Manley. 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY 
OF PHYSICS. 

Vol. I. Gonoral Physical Measurements. 
With 70 Illustrations. Price 3s. 6d. 

Suitable for Higher Grade Schools and 
Pupil Teachers* Centres. The aim of the 
book is to simplify apparatus so that much 
of it can be made by the students ; to givo 
such goncral directions that students can 
work without the continual supervision of 
the instructor (an advantage in largo classes); 
and to teach students the proper care of the 
most delicate apparatus. 


PICTURES. 

A Series of Pictures in colour suitable for 
SCHOOL and HOME decoration (about 
17 x -14 inches). 

Framed complete, in two styles. Price 
10s. 6d. net and 12s. 6d. net each ; 

or, Mounted only, on 2 inch Whito Mounts, 
price 2S. 6d. net each. 

For full List of Pictures sec p. 22. 
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SERIES (Continued) 

PICTURES ( Continued). 

The Menpes Series of Great Masters. 

Special Issue for Schools. 

Twenty-seven facsimile reproductions 
in colour of pictures by 

Bellini, Botticelli, Boucher, Constable, 
Da Vinci, De IIoooh, Fragonard, Gains¬ 
borough, Greuze, Franz Haus, Hobrf.ma, 
Holbein, Lancret, Lawrence, Le Brun, 
Meissonier, Morland, Murillo, Nasmytii, 
Haeuurn, Raphael, Rembrandt, Reynolds, 
Romney, Rubens, Titian, Turner, Van 
Dyck, Velasquez, and Watteau. 

For List of Pictures and Prices sec p. 23. 

A detailed Prospectus of cither Series 
will be sent on application. 

14 The 4 Menpes Scries of Great Masters* is 
certainly one of the wonders of the age. 
There has been nothing like it in colour- 
printing ... a ‘great inastorpicco ’ so 
faithful to the original that an expert would 
not know the difference without minute 
investigation ."—The Speaker. 


STATICS. 

By W. J. Dobbs, M.A. 

A TREATISE ON ELEMENTARY 

STATICS. With 101 Illustrations. 

Price 7s. 6d. 

The volume is an Elementary Treatise on 
the Statics of Coplanar Forces, and is in¬ 
tended for the use of Higher Forms in schools 
and junior classes at the Universities. The 
special feature of the work is its continual 
insistence upon the double asjx*ct of the 
subject, namely the geometrical and the 
analytical. — Try ace. 
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BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


ASTRONOMY. 

POPULAR HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY 
DURING THE NINETEENTH CEN¬ 
TURY. By Aqnbs M. Clerke. Fourth 
Edition. Revised and enlarged. 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, cloth, prico 
78. 6d. not. 

PROBLEMS IN ASTROPHYSICS. By 

AunksM.Clkrkk. lllustmted. Demy 
8vo, cloth, prico 203. net. 

THE SYSTEM OF THE STARS. 

Hy Aon km M. (Jlkrke. Second Edition. 
Revised and largely rewritten. Ulus, 
truted. Domy Svo, cloth, prico 208. 
not. 

THROUGH THE TELESCOPE. By 

James Haiku*. llln.,trntcd. Largo 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 63. not. 

BOTANY. 

FOSSIL BOTANY. By D. U. Scorr, 
M.A., Pli.!)., F.R.8. Second Edition. 
Containing 212 Illustrations. Large 
Crown 8vo, cloth, prico 10S. 6d. net. 

Or In two volumes. Vol I., 6s. net; 
Vol. II., 6s. net. 

CHEMISTRY. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO CHEMICAL 
THEORY. Hy A. Siott. D.Sc., K.R.S. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
illustrated, price 59. 

ECONOMICS. 

A PRIMER OF SOCIALISM. By 

Tiiouas KlIiHUP. Crown Svo, limp 
cloth, price Is. net. 

A HISTORY OF SOCIALISM. By 

Tiiomah Kiiikup. Fourth Edition, re¬ 
vised and enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 

ADVENTURES IN SOCIALISM. New 
Lanark Establishment and Orbis- 
ton Community. By Ai.kx. Culi.kn. 
With full-page illustration* (4 photo¬ 
gravures). Dcirty 8to, art linen, gilt 
top, price 7s, 6d. net. 

HISTORY OF BANKING IN SCOT¬ 
LAND. By Anihifw W. Kfhii. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 58. 
net. 

HISTORY OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By .1. K ki.i h lsuiiAM, LL. I>. Second 
Edition. Post k vo, cloth, price 63. 

HISTORICAL PROGRESS & IDEAL 
SOCIALISM. By Frof. .1. Shield 
Nm ih>i^on. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
IB. 6d. 

MONEY AND MONETARY PROB 
LEMS By I'rof.J. Shield Nn imh-hon. 
Sixth Edition. Cr«>wn Kvo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. 


ECONOMICS (Continued). 

BANKERS' MONEY. By Prof. J. 
Shikld Nicholson. A supplement to 
11 Money." Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
2s. 6(L not. 

ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL ECO¬ 
NOMY. By Prof. J. Shield Nicholson. 
Second Edition. Demy Svo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 

PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECO¬ 
NOMY. By Prof. J. Suikld Nicholson. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 3 Yols., price 428.6d. 
Vol. I. (Books I. and II.) Prico 15s. 
Vol. II. (Book III.) Price 12s. 6d. 
Vol. III. (Bks. IV. and V.) Price 16s. 

STRIKES AND SOCIAL PROBLEMS. 

By Prof. J. Shield Nicholson. Crown 
8yo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

THE TARIFF QUESTION. By Prof. J. 
Shield Nicholson. With special re¬ 
ference to Wages and Employment. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, prico 6d. 

TRADE AND TARIFFS. By John M. 
Robertson, M.P. Crown Svo, cloth, 
prico 38. 6d. net. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

A MILITARY GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BALKAN PENINSULA. By Prof. 
L. W. Lyde, M.A., F.R.G.S., and 
Lieut.*Col. A. F. Mocrler-Ferryman, 
F.H.G.S., F.Z.S. Containing six maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 59. 


HEBREW. 

A HEBREW GRAMMAR. By Arciii- 
bai.d Duff, M.A., LL.D. The Elements 
for Students and Ministers as in Bcccnt 
Scientific Treatises. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 2s. 6d. net. 

STUDIES IN HEBREW PROPER 
NAMES. By G. Buchanan Gray, 
D.Liit., l).D. Crown Svo, cloth, price 
78. 6d. net. 

LAW. 

BANKING AND NEGOTIABLE IN- 
ST RUM ENTS : A Manual of Practical 
Law. By F. Tillyard, M.A. Third 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, prico 5s. net. 

INTRODUCTION TO COMMERCIAL 
LAW. By K. Tillyakd, M.A. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth, price 38. 6d. net. 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION TO 
THE PRIVATE LAW OF ROME. 

Hy Prof. Jamks Muiuhkad, LL.D. 
Now Edition, Edited by Prof. Goudy. 
Demy Svo, cloth, price 21s. 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


LOGIC. 

THE PROBLEM OF LOGIC. By W. R. 

Boycr Gibson. With the co operation 
of Augusta Klein. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
price 129. 6d. not. 

THE USE OF WORDS IN REASONING. 

By Alfred Sidowick. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

MATHEMATICS. 

ALGEBRA, an Elementary Text-hook 
for the Higher Classes of Secondary 
Schools and Colleges. By Professor 
George Ciirystai., M.A. 

Part I. Fifth Edition. Post Svo, 
price 128. 6d. 

Part 11. Second Edition, with In¬ 
dex, completing the work. Post Svo, 
prico 12s. 6d. 

ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THE 
CONIC SECTIONS. By Rev. E. II. 

Ask with. D.D. Illustrated. Demy 
Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

PRIMER OF STATISTICS. By W. P. 

and E. M. Eldkkton. Preface by Sir 
F. Galton, F.R.S. Illustrated with 
Diagrams. Crown Svo, cloth, price 
Is. 6d. net. 

PHYSICS. 

LIGHT. By Professor P. O. Tait. 
Third Edition. Illustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 

PROPERTIES OF MATTER. By Pro¬ 
fessor I\ G. Tait. Fifth Edition. 
Edited by W. Pkddik, D.Sc., F.R.S.E. 
Illustrated. Crown Svo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. 

PEDAGOGY. 

SUGGESTION IN EDUCATION. By 

M. W. Keatinok, M.A. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 4s. 6d. net. 

THE GREAT DIDACTIC OF JOHN 
AMOS COMENIUS. For the fir>t 
tune Englished. With Introductions, 
Biographical and Historical, by M. \V. 
Kkatinok, M.A. Second Edition. Large 
crown Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

Or in two parts : 

Part I. Introductions, price 3s. 6d. 
net. 

Tart II. The Text, price 4s. 6d net. 

STUDIES IN THE TEACHING OF HIS¬ 
TORY. By M. W. Kkatingf, M.A. 
I>argo crown Svo., cloth, price 4s. 6d. 
not. 

THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. By 

H. L. Arch kii, M.A., Professor of Edu¬ 
cation in University College, Bangor; 

W. J. LKWI9, B. Sc., and A. E. Chapm*v. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 
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PHILOSOPHY. 

EARLY GREEK PHILOSOPHY. By 

Prof. John Burnet, M.A. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
net. 

THE ETHIC OF FREETHOUGHT 
AND OTHER ADDRESSES AND 
ESSAYS. By Prof. Karl Pearson. 
(Second Edition, revised.) Demy Svo, 
cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE METAPHYSICS OF NATURE. 

By Prof. Carvfth Read. Second Edi¬ 
tion. Demy Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

NATURAL AND SOCIAL MORALS. By 

Prof. Carvkth Read. Demy Svo,cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF THE ORGANISM. By Dr. Hans 
Driesch . 

Vol. I. : The Gifford Lectures de¬ 
livered before the University of Aber¬ 
deen in the year 1907. Demy Svo, 
cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 

Vol. II.: The Gifford Lectures, U>08. 
Demy Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 

RUDOLF EUCKENS PHILOSOPHY 
OF LIFE. By W. Boyce Gilson. 
Second Edition. Crown Svo, cloth, 
price 3s. 6d. net. 

RUDOLF EUCKEN’S MEANING AND 
VALUE OF LIFE. Translated by Boyce 
and Lucv Gibson. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
price 36. 6d. net. 


SCIENCE. 

A CLASSIFICATION OF VERTE- 
BRATA, RECENT AND EXTINCT. 

Bv Dr. Hans Gadow, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.B.S. With Diagnoses and Defini¬ 
tions, a Chapter on Geographical Dis¬ 
tribution, and an Etymological Index. 
Demy Svo, Inwards, price 3s. 6d. net, 

A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY. By Prof. 

>ur E. Bay Eankester, K.C.B.^ M.A., 
LL.D., F.B.S To Ik? completed m io 
vols. Demy Svo, illustrated. 

Now ready, price, each, 12s 6d. net, 
in paper covers ; or 15s. net, in cloth : 

Part I. 0 irst Fascicle). Introduc* 
tion and Protozoa. Bv iv..f s. .1 
Hu kson, M. A., E.lt .s. ; E. w. g am,ilk 
D.Sc., F.R.S.; .!. .!. l.isTKit, F.R.S.; 
II. M Wooim-ock, D.Sc.; and the late 
Prof. \\ EI.IH»N. 


BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


SCIENCE (Continued). 

A TREATISE ON ZOOLOGY ( Contd .). 

■ (Second Fftsciclo). Intro¬ 

duction and Protozoa. By j. b. 
Farmer D.Sc., M.A., F.R.S.; J. J. 
LisTEt, F.R.S.; E. A. Minchin. M.A.; 
and S. J. Hickson, F.R.S, 

. rart II. The Porifera and Cce- 
lentera. By e. a. Mincdin. m.a.; 
O. IIkrdert i owler, B.A., Ph. D.; and 
Gilbert C. Bourne, M.A. 

The Echlnoderma. By 
r. A. BATnKn, M.A., assisted by J. W. 
GuEaouT,D.8c.,RndE.S.GooDtucn,M.A. 

Part IV. The Platyhelmla, the 
Mesozoa, and the Nemertlni. By 
Prof. Beniiau, D.Sc. 3 


rnSJ;, MoUuBca ' Df - 


Part VII. (ThinLEAsclclo).- Crus- 


clos- 


-- - — (Thirds* 
tacea. By wgprttiMAN. 

Part IX. (First Ffiflciclo). 
tomes and Fishes (VertBttrata 
Craniata). By E. s. Ooodiucii, F7k.s. 
Price, Port IX., 15s. not, paper cove: 
or 20fl. net, in cloth. 


STUDIES IN FOSSIL BOTANY. By 

I). 11. Scott, M.A., Ph.l)., F.R.S. 
Second Edition. Illustrated. Piico 
10 b. 6d. net, or in 2 Vols. Vol. I., prlco 
68. net; Vol. II., piicc 58. net. 


DYNAMICS. By Prof. P.G.Tait. Ulus, 
truted. Crown Kvo, cloth, prlco 73. 6d. 



R OF SCIENCE. By Prof. 
KahTT Prahson. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
net. 


HEREDITY AND SELECTION IN 
SOCIOLOGY. By O.Cua rmiroN Hill. 
Demy Hvo, cloth, price 12s. 6d. net. 


MODERN COSMOGONIES. By Aonks 
M. Ci.RHKR. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 
3s. 6d. net. 


THE DIRECTION OF HAIR IN ANI¬ 
MALS AND MAN. By Wai.tkk Kidd, 
M.D., F.Z.S. Demy Hvo, cloth, Illus¬ 
trated, price 6B. net. 


THE 8EN8E OF TOUCH IN MAM¬ 
MALS AND BIRDS, WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE PAPILLARY 
RIDGES. By Walteil Kidd, M.D., 
F.Z.S. Illustrated, demy Svo, cloth, 
price 5B. net. 


U8E INHERITANCE. By Wai ter K inn, 
M.D., F.Z.N. IIlust rated hv tho Direc¬ 
tion of Hair on the Bodies of Animals. 
Demy Hvo, price 28. 6d. net. 


SURGERY. 


text-book OP OPERATIVE SUR¬ 
GERY. Dr - Th - Kochkr - Third 
English Edition. With 255 Illustra¬ 
tions, many with colour introduced. 
Translated by Harold J. Stiles, M.B., 
F.R.C.9. (Edin.), from the Sixth Ger¬ 
man Edition. Royal 8vo, cloth. 

IIn preparation . 


TECHNICAL BOOKS, Etc. 


A TREATISE ON HYDRAULICS. By 

Prof W. Cawthorne Unwin, LL.D., 
F.R.S., M.Inst.C.E., Hon. M.I.M.E. 
Author of “ Hydraulics ” in "Bnoyclo- 
paxlia Britannica." Illustrated. Demy 
Svo, cloth, price 129. 6d. net. 


HANDBOOK OF LITHOGRAPHY. By 

David Cummino. An exhaustive, prcic* 

11cal treatise on the various methods 
adopted m working the process. With 

k many Illustrations and coloured plates. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. net. 

N ®- ture a nd Composition. 

£ IK , MAR - ThiT< i Edition. 
Edited by Prof. J. Princr Suu.don 
and Prof. Goldino. Crown Svo, cloth, 
Illustrated, price 3s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF 
CANAL AND RIVER ENGINEER- 
ING. By DiyviD Stevenson. Third 
Edition. lllufct^tcd with Plates. 
Royal 8vo, price J 


RECLAMATION AND PROTECTION 
OF AGRICULTURAL LAND. By 

David Stevenson. Square 8vo, cloth, 
price 48. 6(L 


THE DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION 
OF HARBOURS. By Thomas Steven¬ 
son. Third Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Illustrated with Plates, price 318. 6d. 


THEOLOGY. 


A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE 
DOCTRINE OF A FUTURE LIFE IN 
ISRAEL, IN JUDAISM, AND IN 
CHRISTIANITY; or, Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian Eschatology from pre- 
Prophctic Times till tho Close of the 
New Testiuncnt Canon, (The Jowett 
Lectures for 181*3-99.) By Rev. R. H. 
Ciiakles. Demy Svo, cloth, price 15s. 
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A MANUAL OF THEOLOGY. By Very 
Uev. T. B. Stkono. Second Edition, 
revised. Demy Svo, cloth, prico 7s. 6d. 
net. 








BOOKS for COLLEGES and UNIVERSITIES 


THEOLOGY (Continued) 

pNPYCLOPiEDIA BIBLICA. A Diction- 
B S7oftl.e Bible. Edited by the Rev. 
T.V Chkyne, D.Litt., D.D., and J. 

flUTHERLAND BLACK, M.A., ItlJ-U., 
assisted by ninny contributors in Great 
Britain, Europe, and America. Com¬ 
plete in four vols. Super royal 8vo 
ill by 7J inches). Vol. I., A to D. 
Vol II., B to K: vol. III., L to P; 
Vol. IV. Q to Z. Bound in cloth, price 
20s. net’ per vol.; half leather, price 
26s. net per vol.; full library leather, 
price 30s. net per vol. 

EXPLORATIO EVANGELICA: A Brief 
Examination of the Basin and Origin 
of Christian Belief. By Prof R. 
Gardner, Litt.I). Demy Svo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. 

A HISTORIC VIEW OF THE NEW 
TESTAMENT: The Joxvctt Lectures 
for 1901. By Prof. P. Gakdskh, Litt.D. 
Crown Svo, paper covers, price 6d. 


THE GROWTH OF CHRISTIANITY. By 

Prof. I\ Gardner, Litt.D. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 3s. 0d. net. 

HINTS ON OLD TESTAMENT THEO¬ 
LOGY, for Preachers and Teachers. 
By Archibald Duff, M.A., LL.D. 
Crown Svo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. net. 

LIVES OF THE FATHERS: Sketches 
of Church History in Biography. By 
Very Rev. F. W. FahhaK. Cheap Re¬ 
issue, 2 vols., large crown Svo, cloth, 
price 7s. 6d. net. 

NATURALISM AND AGNOSTICISM. 

(the Gifford Lectures, 1896-98) By 
Professor James Ward. Third Edition, 
revised. In 2 vols., demy Svo, cloth 
price 18s. net. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE 
KINGDOM OF JUDAH. B.v the Rev. 
Prof. T. K. Cheynk, D.Litt., I). I). 
Demy Svo, cloth, price 7s. 6d. net. 

THE TRADITIONS AND BELIEFS OF 
ANCIENT ISRAEL. A New Study of 
Genesis and Kxodus. By Rev. T. K. 
CHKYNE, D.Litt., D.D. Demy Svo, 
cloth, price 16s. net. 


THEOLOGY (Continued). 


THE JOHANNINE WRITINGS. By 

Paol W. Schmiedkl, Professor of 
Theology at Zurich. Translated by 
Maurice A. Canney, M.A. Crown Svo, 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. net. 


THE LAWS OF MOSES AND THE CODE 
OF HAMMURABI. By S. A. Cook, 
M.A. Post Svo, cloth, price 6s. net. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN EARLY 
ARABIA. By Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D. New and enlarged edi¬ 
tion Large crown Svo, cloth, price 6s. 
net. 


THE OLD TESTAMENT IN THE JEWISH 
CHURCH. By Prof. W. Robertson 
Smith, LL.D. New and enlarged edi¬ 
tion. Large crowu Svo, cloth, price 
68. net. 


THE PROPHETS OF ISRAEL, Etc. By 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. 
Ncvs edition. Large crown Svo, cloth, 
price 6s. net. 

THE RELIGION OF THE SEMITES. By 
Prof. W. Robertson Smith, LL.D. 
Second edition. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 6s. net. 


GOD WITH US. A Study in Religious 
Idealism. By W. K. Boyce Gibson, 
M.A. Crown Svo, cloth, price 38. 6d- 
net. 


THE QUEST OF THE HISTORICAL 
JESUS. A Critical Study of its Pro¬ 
gress and Results from Reiinarus to 
Wrede. Bv Dr. A. Schweitzer. Trms. 
1 a ted by Rev. W. Montgomery, with 
Preface by Prof. F. C. Burkitt. Demy 
Svo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. net. 

SPINOZA'S SHORT TREATISE ON 
GOD, MAN , AND HIS WELLBEING. 

Translated for the first time into Eng¬ 
lish, and edited, with Introduction 
and Commentary, by Prof. A. Wolf, 
M.A., D.Litt. Containing 13 illustra¬ 
tions. Large crown Svo, cloth, price 
7s. 6d. net. 


LIST OF PICTURES 

FOR SCHOOL AND HOME DECORATION 


May Blossoms. 

A Japanese Girl with Umbrella - 

A Venetian Girl. 

Posting on the Thames. 

A Kiosk on the Boulevard, Paris 

Haymaking in the Alps. 

Broad Street, Oxford. 

Syrian Women at a Well .... 

A Dutch Boy on Skates .... 

The Scottish Highlands .... 

A Guernsey Flower Girl • - . 

A View in Capri, Italy. 

A Moor and his Servant, Tangier 
A Lama Standard Bearer, Tibet - 
The Thames; The Upper Pool - 
A Burmese Lady at the Entrance to a Temple 

Saint Peter's, Rome. 

A Turkish Lady in Outdoor Dress 

A Sussex Windmill. 

An Indian Chief. 

Passing the Reef, New Hebrides 

A Bohr and his Pony. 

A Little Dutch Milkmaid .... 

Yachting on the Clyde. 

Gathering Sticks. 

Don Balthasar Carios. 


Mortimer Menpes. 
Mortimer Menpes. 
Mortimer Menpes. 
Mortimer Menpes. 
Mortimer Menpes. 

A. D. M'Cormick. 
John Fulleylore. 

John Fulleylore. 

Nico Junyman. 
Sutton Palmer. 
Henry B. Wimbus/i. 
A. Fitzyerald. 

A. S. Forrest. 

A. II. Savtvjc LandLor. 
W. L. Wytlie, It. A. 
It. Talbot Kelly. 
Alberto Pisa. 

W. Goble. 

IV. Ball. 

T. Motter Martin. 
iY. Ilatdy. 

S. K. St. Leytr. 

E. Crcscioli. 

J. Young Hunter. 
George Morland. 

• Velasquez. 


PRICES AND SIZES. 


•1. Unframed. On 2-inch White Mount - - - • 2/6 net. 

Average oiitiddo measurement, about 17J x21J inches. 

2. Fkamkd in White Ueed Frame .... 10/6 „ 

Average outsido measurement, 19}x23J inches. 

3. Framed in Black Scooped Dutch Frame • - - 12/6 „ 

Average outaido measurement, 18Jx2il inches. 



I r 
J 


• One uiifmmed specimen of any picture will be sent to any head teacher, 
at half price, plus postage— 

viz., S/fi at 1/3 + postage 3d. = 1/6, 
on application to the Publishers. 


The pictures may be obtained through any bookseller or educational 
supply firm, in exactly the same way as School Text Books. 
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AT SPECIAL PRICES FOR SCHOOLS ONLY 


THE MENPES SERIES OF 


GREAT MASTERS 


Being Facsimile Reproductions in Colour of the Original Pictures. 

LIST OF PICTURES. 


FIRST SERIES. 

1. The Age of Innocence* Reynold# 

2 . William XI., Prince of Orange»Nas- 

sau. Van Dyck 

3. Lady Hamilton aa a Bacchante. 

Romney 

4. The Laughing Cavalier. Franz Hull 
6 

C. Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. Gainsborough 
7. Nolly O'Brien. Reynold# 

8 Portrait of the Doge Leonardo 
Loredano. Bellini 

9. Portrait of an Old Lady. Rembrandt 

10. The Virgin and Child. Botticelli 

11. The Hay Wain. Constable 

1 * 2 . Madame Le Bran and her Daugh¬ 
ter. \ a • Brim 

13. The Broken Pitcher. Greuze 

14. The Parson’s Daughter. Komuey 

15. The Milkmaid. Greuze 

10. Portrait of Miss Bowles. Reynolds 
17. x»a Gioconda. Leonardo da V'lncl 


18 . Ulysses Deriding Polyphemus. Turner 
H». Chapeau de Paille. Ruben# 

20 . Portrait of Mrs. Siddons. Sir T. Law- 

rcuc© 

21 . Head of a Girl. Greuze 

22 The San Sisto Madonna. Raphael 

23 The Dead Bird. Greuze 

24 Princess Margarita Marla. Velazquez 
25. The Tribute Money. Titian 

2»J Sir Walter Scott. lUeburu 
27. Robert Burns. Nasmyth 
28 

29. Inside of a Stable. George MorUnd 

30. Head of a Girl. Rembrandt 

31 Embarking for Cythera. Watteau 
si Anne of Cleves. ii du-in 

33 The Avenue, Middleharnls, Hol¬ 

land. Hobbema 

34 Interior of a Dutch House. Peter de Hoogh 

35. Charles X. Van Dyck 

36. St. John the Baptist. Leonardo da Vluci 

37. A Young Man. Raphael 

38. A Party in a Park. Watteau 


OX WHITE MOUNTS 
FR AM ED PICTU HE . 


AVERAGE SIZES. 


SPECIAL PRICE8 FOR SCHOOLS. 

On White Mount - 

In I)ai<k Oak Frame, Nos. 1 to S, 11, 12, 10 to 21, 23 to 37 
In Dark Oak Frame, Nos. i>, ;o, 13, 14, 15 - 
»> m No. 22 - 


24 x 19 inches. 
21J x 18 

- each 8/6 net. 

• each 10/6 net. 

• each 13/- net. 

21/- net. 


SMALLER SERIES OF PICTURES. 


51. Napoleon X. and his Stair. lleUsonier 
52 Halting at an Inn. M«*ias<»nirr 

53. Soldiers Gambling. Melasonfer 

54. Gilles and his Family. Watteau 

55. The Blue Boy. Gainsborough 

56. Nutting. G«iii*l»orMiigli 

67. Squire and Mrs. Hallett. Gainsborough 

53 . Mrs. Sheridan. Galnsb»rough 

59. The Hon. Mrs. Graham. Gain»i*i>rougli 

to. 

61. The Market Cart. G*lnsb>rough 
63. Mrs. Siddons. Gainsborough 

S3. The Parish Clerk. Gainsborough 
Si. Queen Charlotte. Gainsborough 

AVERAG 

ON WHITE MOUNTS - 
FRAMED PICTURE 

SPECIAL PRICE? 

On White Mount - 
In Dark Oak Frame 


65. Madame Bacelli. Gain through 

66. Mrs. Robinson i << Pordita’ , i, Gains¬ 

borough 

67. Miss Havorfleld. Galnth .rough 

68. Mrs. Sheridan and Mrs. Tickell. 

Gain#lM»r>»ugh 

69. Lady Gideon. Gainsborough 

70. Innocence. Unmt 

"1. Tho Music Lesson. Lmcrct 

72. Love. Boucher 

73. Tho Virgin of tho Immaculate Con¬ 

ception. Murillo 

7« A Lady Carving Her Name. Kra g on .,,| 
SIZES. 

. J * ’’l > 13J inches. 

FOR SCHOOLS. 

each 5 6 net. 
each 7/6 net. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 


THE DAILY MAIL says:— •• Hoth in price and quality the facsimiles outstrip 

a :,r n ..r « p*—* «w..... JS. 


all other reproductions in the past, an . .... present u. the 

Colour, crackle, old varnish, and tone arc by this process faithfully rei dor I 
THE PRACTICAL TEACHER saya ■ Th e Age ..f h 
•Prince of Orange ought to Ik? seen on the walls of every s. l,o..| in the I ,nd." " * 


til. 






BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 

WITH FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS IN COLOUR. 


Price 0s. each. 

Children's Book of Art 
Children's Book of Stars 
Chlldron’a Book of London 

££!£ ron ’ s Book of Edinburgh 
Children's Book of Gardening 
Children's Tales of English 
Minstors 

Children's Tales from Scottish 
Ballade 

Children's Book of Coltic 
Stories 

Tho Book of the Railway 
Tho Adventures of Punch 
Rod Cap Tales 
Rod Cap Advonturoa 
Swiss Family Robinson 
Don Quixote 
The Pilgrim's Progress 
William Toll Told Again 
Gulliver's Travels 
Undo Tom's Cabin 
Tho Bull of tho Kraal; and tho 
Heavenly Maidens: a talo 
of black childron 
Adventurers In America 

ANIMAL AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Tho Rat Tho Fox 

Tho Dog Tho Squirrel 

Tho Black Boar Tho Fowl 
Tho Cat 

Prico 3a- 6d. each. 

Crlc; or, Littlo by Littlo 
8t. Winifred's; or, Tho World 
of 8choot 

Julian Homo. A Tale of* Col- 
logo Lifo 
Robineon Crusoo 
Cook's Voyages 


Park's Travels in Africa 
The Story of Robin Hood and 
his Merry Men 
Boasts of Business 
Life of Sir Waltor Scott 
Tho Divors 
Stories 

Willy Wind, etc. 

A Tale of the Time of the 
Cave Men 

From Fag to Monitor 
Exiled from School 
By a Schoolboy’s Hand 
Tho Wolf Patrol 
The Golden Girdle 
Jack Haydon’s Quest 
Peeps at tho World (net) 

The Kinsfolk and Friends of 
Jesus 

Price Is. 6d. not each. 

PEEPS AT MANY LANDS: 

Each containing 12 lull-page lllus- 
(rations In Colour- 
Large Crown 8uo, Cloth. 


Belgium 
Burma 
Canada 
China 
Corsica 
Egypt 
England 
Finland 
Franco 
Germany 
Grccco 
Holland 
Holy Land 
Iceland 


India 
Ireland 
Italy 
Jamaica 
Japan 
Morocco 
Now Zealand 
Norway 
Portugal 
Scotland 
8iam 

South Africa 
South Seas 
Switzerland 


Tho Child’s World In Pictures 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Price 0S. 

By It. C. Gillie. 

Cod’s Lantern Boarors; Tho 
Story of tho Prophots of 
Israol for Young Pooplo 

Price 6s. each. 

By Ani'ott K. Hope. 

An Album of Adventures 
Roady Made Romance 
Hero and Heroine 

Price 3s- 0d. each. 

By Wakkkn Bell. 

J. O. Jones, and how ho Earned 
his Living 
Talos of Orcyhouao 
Jim Mortimer 

By It. II. Dana. 

Two Years Boforo tho Mast 

By John Fisnkmohr. 

Two Boys In War-tlmo 
Tho Story of a 8cout 

By It. C. Ull.l.lK. 

Tho Story of Storioss A Llfo of 
Christ for tho Young 


By Asi-ott It. Hope. 

Black and Blue 
Half Text History 
Cap and Gown Comedy 
All Astray 

By Sir Ci.emknts Markham. 

Tho Paladins of Edwin the 
Great 

By T. Ernest Waltham. 

Tangerine: A Child’s Letters 
from Morocco 

By P. (5. Wo REHOUSE, 

Tho Gold Bat 
Tho Pothunters 
A Prefect’s Uncle 
Tales of St. Austins 
Tho Head of Kay’s 
Tho White Feather 
Miko 

Price 2s. 6d. each. 

By F. W. Farrar. 

Eric; or, Littlo by Little 
St. Winifred's; or, Tho World 
of School 

Julian Homo. A Talc of Col¬ 
lege Llfo 



w u7on 

S.P. College Library, 

SRINAGAR. 

DATE LOANED 

A fine ot one anna wifi he charged for 
each day the book is kept overtime. 
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